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Let Brewer take his artful pen in hand, 
Attending mufes will obey command, 

Invoke the aid of Shakefpear’s fleeping clay, 
And ftrike from utter darknefs new born day. 


Mr. Winftanley, and after him Chetwood, has 
attributed a play to our author called Lingua, or 
the Contention of the Tongue and the Five Senfes 
for Superiority, a Comedy, ated at Cambridge, 
1606; but Mr. Langbaine is of opinion, that nei- 
ther that, Love's Loadftone, Landagartha, or 
Love’s Dominion, as Winftanley and Philips afirm, 
are his ; Landagartha being written by Henry Burnel, 
efquire, and Love's Dominion by Flecknoe. In 
the Comedy called Lingua, there is a circum- 
{tance which Chetwood mentions, too curious to 
be omitted here. When this play was acted at 
Cambridge, Oliver Cromwel performed the part 
of ‘T'a@tus, which he felt fo warmly, that it firit 
fired his ambition, and, from the poffeffion of an 
imaginary crown, he ftretched his views to a real 
one; to accomplifh which, he was content to wade 
through a fea of blood, and, as Mr. Gray beauti- 
fully exprefles it, fhut the Gates of Mercy on Man- 
kind; the fpeech with which he is faid to have been 


fo affected, is the following, 


Rofes, and bays, pack hence! this crown and 
robe, 

My brows, and body, circles and invetts ; 
How gallantly it fits me | fure the flave 
Meafured my head, that wrought this coronet ; 
They lie that fay, complexions cannot change ! 
My blood’s enobled, and I am transform’d 
Unto the facred temper of a king ; 
Methinks I hear my noble Parafites 
Cefar, or great Alexander, 
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ANTHONY BREWER. 3 


Mr. Langbaine afcribes to Brewer the two fol- 
lowing plays, 


Country Girl, a Comedy, often acted with ap- 
plaufe, printed in 4to. 1647. This play has been 
revived fince theReftoration, under the title of Coun- 
try Innocence, or the Chamber-maid turned 
Quaker. 

Love-fick King, an Englifh Tragical Hiftory, 
with the Life and Death of Cartefmunda, the 
Fair Nun of Winchefter ; printed in 4to. London, 
1655; this play was likewife revived 1680, and 
acied by the name of the Perjured Nun. The 
hittorical part of the plot is founded upon the In- 
vation of the Danes, in the reign of King Ethelred 
and Alfred. 


This laft play of Anthony Brewer’s, is one of 
the beft irregular plays, next to thofe of Shake- 
fpear, which are in our language. The ftory, 
which is extremely interefting, is conduéted, not 
{o much with art, as fpirit; the charaéters are ani- 
mated, and the fcene bufy. Canutus King of 
Denmark, after having gained the city of Win- 
chefter, by the villainy of a native, orders all to 
be put to the fword, and at lait enters the Cloifter, 
raging with the thirft of blood, and panting for 
deftruction ; he meets Cartefmunda, whofe beauty 
{tops his rnffian violence, and melts him, as it were, 
into a human creature. The language of this play 
is as modern, and the verfes as mufical as thofe 
of Rowe; fire and elevation run through it, and 
there are many ftrokes of the moft melting ten- 
dernefs. Cartefmunda, the Fair Nun of Win- 
chefter, infpires the King with a paffion for her; 
and after a long ftruggle between honour and 
love, fhe at laft yields to the tyrant, and for the 
fake of Canutus breaks her veftal vows. Upon 
hearing that the enemy was about to enter the 

Bz Cloifler, 
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Cloifter, Cartefmunda breaks out into the follaygng 
beautiful exclamation : 


The raging foe purfues, defend us Heaven ! 

Take virgin tears, the balm of martyr’d faints , 

As tribute due, to thy tribunal throne ; 

With thy right hand keep us from rage and mur- 
der ; 

Let not our danger fright us, but ourfins ; 

Misfortunes touch our bodies, not our fouls. 


When Canutus advances, and firft fees Cartef- 
munda, his fpeech is pcetical, and conceived in the 
true fpirit of ‘Tragedy. 


Ha! who holds my conquering hand? what 
power unknown, 

By magic thus transforms me to a ftatue,. 

Senfelefs of all the faculties of life ? 

My blood runs back, I have no power to ftrike; 

Call in our guards and bid ’em all give o’er. 

Sheath up your fwords with me, and ceafe to 
kill : 

Her angel beauty cries, fhe muft not die, 

Nor live but mine : O I am iftrangely touch’d ! 

Methinks I hft my fword, againft myfelf, 

When I oppofe her—all perteétion ! 

O fee! the pearled dew drops from her eyes ; 

Arife in peace, {weet foul. 


In the fame fcene the following is extremely 


Beautiful. 


I'm ftruck with light’ning from the torrid zone* 
Stand all between me, and that flaming fun! 
Go Erkinwald, convey herto my tent. ~ 
Let her be guarded. with nore watchful eyes 
‘Than heaven has ftars : 

If here fhe ftay I fhall confume to death, 
’h is time can give my pathons remedy, 


A rt 


THOMAS MAY. Fy 


Art thou not gone! kill him that gazeth on her 3 

For all that fee her fure muft doat like me, 

And treafon for her, will be wrought againft us. 
_ Be fudden—to our tents—pray thee away, 

The hell on earth is love that brings delay. 


BSOSSes SSSHS 


Tuomas May, 


POET and hiftorian of the 17th century, 

. M was defcended of an ancient, but decayed 
family in the county of Suffex, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth *, and was educated a fellow 
commoner in Sidney Suffex College in Cambridge. 
He afterwards removed to London, and lived about 
the court, where he contracted friendfhips with 
feveral gentlemen of fathion and difinétion, efpe- 
cially with Endymion Porter efquire, one of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber to King Charles I. 
while he refided at court he wrote five plays, 
which are extant under his name. In 1622, he pub- 
lifhed at London, in 8vo. a tranflation of Virgil's 
Georgics with annotations ; and in 1635, a Poem on 
King Edward III. It was printed under the title of 
the Victorious Reign of Edward III. written in feven 
books, by his Majeity’s command. In the dedication 
to Charles J. our author writes thus; ‘J fhould 
“* humbly have craved you? Majefty’s pardon for my 
** omiflion of the latter part of King Edward's 
reign, but that the fenfe of mine own defects 
hath put me in mind of a moft neceflary fuit, 
fo beg forgivenefs for that part which is here 
“ written. Thofe great aétions of Edward III. 
““ are the arguments of this poem, which is here 
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ended, where his fortune began to decline, 
where the French by revolts, and private prac- 
tices regained that ‘which had been won from 
them by eminent and:famous victories; which 
times may afford fitter obfervations for an acute 
hiftorian in profe, than-ftrains of heighth for an 
heroic poem.” ‘Ihe poem thus begins, 


The third, and greateft Edward's reign we fing, 
‘The high atchievements of that martial King, 
Where long fuccefstul prowefle did advance, 

So many trophies'in triumphed France, 

And firft her golden lillies bare ; who o’re 
Pyrennes mountains to that weftern fhore, 
Where.'T'agus tumbles through his yellow fand 
Into the ocean; ftretch’d his conquering hand. 


From the lines quoted, the reader will be able 
to judge what fort of verfifier our author was, 
and from this beginning he has no great reafon 
to expect an entertaining poem, efpecially as it is 
of the hiftorical kind ; and he who begins a poem 
hus infipidly, can never expect his readers to ac- 
company him to the third page. May likewife 
tranflated Lucan’s Pharfalia, which poem he conti. 
nued down to the death of Julius Cafar, both in 
Latin and Englifh verfe. 

Dr. Fuller fays, that fome difguft was given to him 
at court, which alienated his affeQions from it, and 
determined him, in the civil wars to adhere to the 
Parliament. 

Mr. Philips in his Theatrum Poctarum, obferves, 
that he flood candidate with Sir William Davenant 
for the I.aurel, and his ambiticn being fruftrated, 
he conceived the moft violent averfion to the King 
and Queen. Sir William Davenant, befides the 
acknowledged fuperiority of his abilities, had ever 
diftinguifhed himfelf for loyalty, and was patro- 
nized and favoured by men of power, efpecially 


the Marquis of Newcaftle: a circumftance which 
we. 


THOMAS MAY. 


we find not to have happened to May : it is true, 
they were both the friends of the amiable Endy- 
mion Porter, efq; but we are not informed whe- 
ther that gentleman interefted himfelf on either 
fide. 

In the year 1647, was publifhed in London 
in folio,. The Hiftory of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, which began November 3, 1640, with a 
Short and Neceflary View of fome — precedent 
Years, written by Thomas May, Efq; Secretary to 
the Parliament, and publifhed by their authority. 
In 1650 he publifhed in 8vo. A Breviary of the 
Hiftory of the Parliament of England. Befides 
thefe works, Mr. Philips tells us, he wrote a Hif- 
tory of Henry IV. in Enelith verfe, the Comedy 
of the Old Wives Tale, and the Hiftory of Orlando 
Furiofo; but the latter, Mr. Langbaine, who is: a 
higher authority than Philips, affures us was written 
before May was able to hold a pen, ‘much lefs to 
write a play, being printed in 4to. London, 1594. 
Mr. Winftanley fays, that in his hiftory, he fhews all 
the {pleen of a mal-content, and had he been 
preferred to the Bays, as he happened to be dif- 
appointed, he would have embraced the Royal in- 
tereft with as much zeal, as he did the republi- 
can: for a man who efpoufes a caufe from {pite 
only, can be depended upon by no party, becanfe he 
acis not upon any principles of honour or conviction. 

Our author died fuddenly in the year 1652, 
and was interred near the tomb of Camden, on 
the Weft fide of the North ifle of Weftminfer 
Abbey, but his body, with feveral others, was 
dug up after the reftoration, and buried in a pit 
in St. Margaret’s church yard |. Mr. May’s 
plays are, 


1, Agrippina, Emprefs of Rome, a Tragedy, 
printed in 1zmo. London, 1639. Our author has 
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followed Suetonius and Tacitus, and has tranflat- 
ed and inferted above 30 lines from Petronius 
Arbiter ; this circumftance we advance on the au- 
thority of Langbaine, whofe extenfive reading has 
furnifhed him with the means of tracing the plots 
of moft part of our Englifh plays ; we have 
heard that there is a Tragedy on this fubjeé, 
written by Mr.°Gray of Cambridge, the au- 
thor of ‘the beautiful Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard ; which play Mr. Garrick has follicited 
him to bring upon the ftage ; to which the author 
has not yet confented. 


z. Antigone, the Theban Princefs, .a Tragedy, 
printed in 8vo. London, 1631, and dedicated to 
Endymion Porter, Efg; Our author in the con- 
texture of this Tragedy, has made ufe of the An- 
tigone of Sophocles, and the ‘hebais of Seneca. 


3. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, a Tragedy, act- 
ed 1626, and printed in 12mo. London, 1639, and 
dedicated to Sir Kenelme ‘Digby : ‘The aurhor has 
followed the hiftorians of thofe times. We have 
in our language two other plays upon the fame 
fubject, one by.Shakefpear, and the other by 
Dryden 


4. Heir, a Comedy, acted by the company of 
revels, 1620; this play is much.commended by 
Mr. ‘Thomas Carew, in a copy of verfes prefixed 
to the play, where, amongift other commendations 
beflowed on the ftile, and natural working up of 
the paflions, he fays thus of the oeconomy of the 


play. 


The whole plot doth alike itfelf difclofe, 

Thro’ the five Acts, as doth a lock, that goes 
With letters, for till every one be known, 

‘Phe lock’s as fat, as if you had found none. & 


JOHN TAYLOUR, 9 | 
If this comedy, is no better than thefe wretched 
eommendatory lines, it is miferable indeed. 


5. Old Couple, a Comedy, printed in 4to ; this 
play is intended to expofe the vice of covetoufnefs. 


Sue ee athe le athe wile gle alle lle 


Joun Taytour, Water-Poet, 


AS. born in Gloucefterfhire, where he 

went to fchool with one Green, and hav- 
ing got into his accidence, was bound apprentice 
to a Waterman in London, which, though a labo- 
rious employment, did not fo much deprefs his 
mind, but that he fometimes indulged himfelf in 
poetry. Taylour retates a whimfical ftory of his 
{choolmafter Mr. Green, which we fhall here infert 
upon the authority of Winftanley. “* Green loved 
* new milk fo well, that in order to have it new, 
“she went to the market to buy a cow, but his 
“* eyes being dim, he cheapened a bull, and ask- 
‘* ing the price of the beaft, the owner and he a- 
greed, and driving it home, would have his maid 
“to milk it, which fhe attempting to do, could 
“‘ find no teats; and whilft the maid and her 
*“* mafter were arguing the matter, the bull very 
“ fairly piffed into the pail ;” whereupon his {cho- 
lar John Taylour wrote thefe verfes, 


Our mafter Green was overfeen 
In buying of a bull, 

For when the maid did mean to milk, 
He pifs’d the pail half full, =~ 
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Our Water-poet found leifure to write fourfcore 
books, fome of which occafioned diverfion enough 
in their time,- and were thought worthy to be collec- 
ted in a folio-volume. Mr. Wood obferves, that had 
he had learning equal to his natural genius, which 
was excellent, he might have equalled, if not ex- 
celled, many who claim a great fhare in the temple 
of the mufes. Upon breaking out of the rebellion, 
1642, he left London, and retired to Oxford, 
where he was much efteemed for his facetious com- 
pany; he kept a common victualling houfe there, 
and thought he did great fervice to the Royal caufe, 
by writing Pafquils againft the round-heads. After 
the garrifon of Oxford furrendered, he retired 
to Weiftminfter, kept a public houfe in Phenix 
Alley near Long Acre, and continued conftant in 
his loyalty to the King ; after whofe death, he fet 
up a fign over his door, of a mourning crown, 
but that proving offenfive, he pulled it down, and 
hung up his own picture *, under which were 
thefe words, 


There’s many a head ftands for a fign, 
Then gentle reader why not mine ! 


On the other fide, 


Tho’ I deferve not, I defire 
The laurel wreath, the poet’s hire. 


He died in the year 1654, aged 74, and was 
buried in the church yard of St. Paul’s Covent- 
Garden ; his nephew, a. Painter at Oxford, 
who lived in Wood’s time, informed him of 
this circumftance, who gave. his picture to the 
fchool gallery there, where it now hangs, fhewing 


* Athen, Oxon. vol. jie p. 393- 


WILLIAM HABINGTON. 1:2 
him to have had a quick and fmart countenance. 
‘The following epitaph was written upon him, 


Here lies the Water-poet, honeft John, 
Who row’d on the ftreams of: Helicon ; 
Where having many rocks and dangers patt, 
He at the haven of Heaven arrived at lait. 


Wirtiram Hasincron, 


ON of Thomas Habington, Efg; was born at 

Hendlip in Wercefterfhire, on the 4th of 
November 1605, and received his education at St. 
Omers and Paris, where he was earneftly pref- 
fed to take upon him the habit of a Jefuit ; but 
that fort of life not fuiting with his’ genius, he 
excufed himfelf and left them*. After-his return from 
Paris, he was inftruGed by his father in hiftory, and 
other ufeful branches of literature, and became, {ays 
Wood, a very accomplifhed gentleman. This au- 
thor has written, 

1. Poems, 1683, in 8vo. under the title of Cafta- 
ra: they are divided into three parts under diffe- 
rent titles, fuitable to their fubject. The firt, which 
was written when’ he was courting. his wife, 
Lucia, the beautiful daughter of William Lord 
Powis, isintroduced by a charaéter, written in profe, 
of a miftrefs.~ The fecond are copies to her after 
marriage, by the character of a wife ; after which 
is a charater of a friend, before feveral funeral 
elegies. The third part confifts of divine poems, 
fome of which are paraphrafes on feveral texts 
eut of Job, and the book of pfalms. 
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2. The Queen of Arragon, a Tragi-Comedy, 
which play he fhewed to Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke, who having a high opinion of it, caufed it 
to be acted at court, and afterwards to be publifhed, 
the contrary to the author’s inclination. 

3. Obfervations on Hiftory, Lond. 1641, 8vo. 

4. Hiftory of Edward IV. Lond. 1640, in a thin 
folio, written and publifhed at the defire of King 
Charles I. which in the opinion of fome critics of 
that age, was too florid for hiftory, and fell fhort 
of that calm dignity which is pecukar to a good 
hiftorian, and which in our. nation has never been 
more happily attained than by the great Ear] of Cla~ 
rendon and Bifhop Burnet. During the civil war, 
Mr. Habington, according to Wood, temporized 
with thofe in power, and was not unknown to Oli- 
ver Cromwell; but there is no account of his being 
raifed to any preferment during the Protedtor’s 
eovernment. He died the 3oth of November, 


1654. 


We shall prefent the readers with the prologue 
to the Queen of Arragon, acted at Black-Fryars, 
as a {pecimen of this author’s poetry, 


Ere we begin that no man may repent, 
‘Two fhillings, and his-time, the author fent 
The prologue, with the errors of his play, 
‘That who will, may take his money and away. 
Firft for the plot, ’tis no way intricate 
By crofs deceits in love, nor fo high in ftate, 
‘That we might have given out in our play-bill 
This day’s the Prince, writ by Nick Machiavil. 
The language too is eafy, fuch as fell 
Unftudied from his pen; not like a fpell 
Big with myfterious words, fuch as inchant 
The half-witted, and confound the ignorant. 
‘Then, what muft needs, affi& the amouritt, 
No. virgin here, in breeches cafts a mift 

Before 


FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. 1 

Before her lover’s eyes ; no ladies tell 

How their blood boils, how high their veins.do 
{well. 

But what is worfe no baudy mirth is here ; 

(The wit of bottle-ale, and double beer) 

To make the wife of citizen protett, 

And country juftice fwear twas a good jeft. 

Now, Sirs, you have the errors'of his wit, 

Like, or diflike, at your own perils be’t. 


HO OO Ce eee 


Francis GoLpsMITH., 


AS the fon of Francis Goldf{mith, of St. Giles 

_in the Fields in Middlefex, Efq; was educa- 

ted under Dr. Nicholas Grey, in Merchant-Tay- 
lor’s School, became a gentleman commoner in 
Pembroke-College in the beginning of 1629, was 
foon after tranflated to St. John’s.College, and 
after he had taken a degree in arts, to Grey’s- 
Inn, where he ftudied the common law feveral 
years, but other learning more *. Mr. Langbaine 
fays, that he could recover no other memoirs of 
this gentleman, but that he lived in the reign of 
King Charles the Firft, and obliged the World 
with a tranflation of a play out of Latin called, 
Sophompaneas, or the Hiftory of Jofeph, with 
Annotations, a Tragedy, printed 4to. Lond. 1640, 
and dedicated to the Right Hon. Henry Lord 
Marquis of Dorchefter, This Drama was writ- 
ten by the admirable Hugo Grotius, publifhed 
by him at Amfterdam 1635, and dedicated to 
VYoftius, Profeflor of Hiftory and Civil Arts in 
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Amfterdam. He ttiles it a Tragedy, notwithftand- 
ing it ends fuccefs fully , and quotes for his autho- 
rity in fo doing, “Mchilus, Euripides, and even Vof- 
fius, in his own Art of Poetry. Some make it aQuetti- 
on, whether it be lawful to found adramatic Poem 
on any facred fubje&t, and fome ‘people of ‘tender 
confciences have murmured againit this Play, and 
another of the fame catt ner Chrift’s 'Paffion ; but 
let us hear the opinion of Voflius himfelf, prefixed 
to this Play... ** lam iindalide (fays he) it-is 
«‘ better to chufe another argument than facred. 
“ For it agrees not with the majefty of facred 
«« things, to be made a play anda bites It is alfo 
“a work of very dangerous confequence, to min- 
«« gle human inventions with things facred ; becaufe 
<< the poet adds uncertainties of his own, Sadetiin es 
«« falfities; which is not only to play with holy 
«‘ things, but alfo to graft in men’s minds opini- 
“© ons, now and then falfe. Thefe things have 
Kf abt efpecially when we. bring in God, or 
«¢ Chrift fpeaking, or treating of the m yfleries of 
«religion. I will allow more where the hiftory 
“ is taken out of the facred {criptures ; but yet 
‘¢ in the nature of the argument is civil, as the ac- 
‘< tion of David flying from his fon Abfolom ; or 
“‘ of Jofeph fold by his brethren, advanced by 
«‘ Pharaoh to the government of Egypt, and that 
«* dignity adored by, and made known unto his 
« brethren. Of which argument is. Sophompaneas, 
‘¢ written by Hugo Grotius, embaffador from the 
* Queen of Sweden to the King of France ; which 
‘* tragedy, I fuppofe, may be fet for a pattern to 
ec him, that would handle an argument from the 
“* holy fcriptures.” This is the opinion of Voflius, 
and with him all muft agree who admire the truly 
admirable Samfon Agoniltes of Milton. 

As we have frequently mentioned Grotius, the 
fhort account of fo great a man, which is inferted in 
Langbaine, will not be unpleafing to the reader. 
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«© Hugo Grotius, fays he, was an honour to his 
country : he was born in the year 1583, and 
will be famous to pofterity, in regard of thole 
many excellent piec’s he has*publifhed. In 
fome of his writings he defended Armini- 
anifm, for which he fuffered imprifonment in 
the caftle of Louverftein, in the year 1613; at 
which time his affociate Barnevelt loft his head 
on the fameaccount. Afterwards Grotius efcap- 
ed out of prifon, by means of Maria Reigerfberg 
his wife, and fled into Flanders ; and thence in- 
to France, where he was kindly received by Lewis 
XIII. He died at Ro&tock in Mecclebourg, Sept. 
1, 1645. His life is written atlarge by Melchoir 
Adamus, in Latin. 


As to our outhor’s tranflation, which is in heroic 


verfe, it is much commended by verfes from four of 
his friends. 


He alfo tranflated Grotius’s confolatory oration 


to his father, with epitaphs ; and alfo his Cate- 
chifm into Englifh verfe. 


Mr. Goldfmith died at Afhton in Northampton- 


fhire, in September 1655, and was buried there, 
leaving behind him an only daughter named Ka- 
therine, afterwards the wife of Sir Henry. Da- 
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Joun CLEVELAND, 


7 AS the fon of a vicar of Hinkley, in Leicefter- 

fhire, where he was born, and received his 
giammatical education, under one Mr. Richard Vines, 
a zealous Puritan. After he had compleated his {chool 
education, he was fent to Chriit’s-Col] 
bridge, and in a fhort time diftinguifhing himfelf for 
his knowledge of the Latin tongue, and for Oratory, 
he was preferred to a fellowfhip in St. John’s- 
College, in the faid univeriity, He continued there 
about nine years, and made during that time fome 
fuccefsful” attempts in poetry. At length, upon the 
eruption of the civil war, he was the firft who ef- 
poufed the Royal caufe in verfe, againft the Pref- 
byterians, who perfecuted him in their turn with 
more folid feverity ; for he was ejected, ar foon as 
the reins Of power were in their hands. Dr. 
Fuller beftows upon our author the moft lavifh 
panegyric : He was (fays he) a general artift, pure 
Jatinift, an exquifite orator, and what was his maf- 
ter-piece, an eminent poet. Dr. Fuller thys cha- 
racterizes him, but as Cleveland has not left remains 
behind him fufficient to convey to pofterity fo hich 
an idea of his merit, it may be fuppofed that the 
Doétor {poke thus in his favour, meerly on account 
of their agreement in political principles. He ad_ 
dreffed an oration, fays Winftanley, to CharlesT, who 
was fo well pleafed with it, that he fent for him, 
and gave ‘him his hand to kifs, with great ex. 
preflions of kindnefs, When Oliver Cromwell 


ege in Cam- 


* Wood fatti Oxon, p. 2740 
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was in election to be member for the town of 
Cambridge, as he engaged all his friends and in- 
terefts to oppofe it; fo when it was carried but 
by one vote, he cried out with much paiiion, 
that, that fingle vote had ruined church and king- 
dem *, fuch fatal events did he prefage from the 
fuccefs of Oliver. Mr. Cleveland was no fooner 
forced from the College, by the prevalence of 
the Parliament’s intereft, but he betook himfelf to the 
camp, and particularly to Oxford the head quar- 
ters of it, as the moft proper fphere for his wit, 
learning and loyalty. Here he began a paper 
war with the oppofite party, and wrote fome 
fmart fatires againit the Rebels, efpecially the Scots. 
His poem called the Mixt Affembly; his charac- 
ter of a London Diernal, and a Committee-man, 
are thought to contain the true fpirit of fatire, 
and a jult reprefentation of the general confufion 
of the times. From Oxford he went to the gar- 
rifon of Newark, where he atted as judge advo- 
cate till that garrifon was furrendered, and by an 
excellent temperature, of both, ‘ays Winftanley, 
he was a jut and prudent judge for the King, 
and a faithful advocate for the Country. 

Here he drew up a bantering anfwer and rejoin- 
der to a Parliament officer, who had written to him 
on account of one Hill, that had deferted their 
fide, and carried off with him to Newark, the 
fum of 133]. and 8d. We fhall give part of 
Mr. Cleveland’s anfwer to the officer’s firft letter, 
by which an eftimate may be formed of the -reft. 

SixTHLY BELOVED ! 

«“ Tt is fo, that our brother and fellow-la- 
‘‘ bourer in the gofpel, is ftart afide ; then this 
‘may ferve for an ufe of initrudtion, not 
‘‘ tg truft in man; or in the fon of man. Did 
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“* not Demas leave Paul ? Did not Onefimus ron . 
“from his mafter Philemon’? “Alfo this fhould 

** teach us to employ our talents, and not to lay 
“ them up ina napkin; had it been done among 
** the cavaliers, it had been juft, then the Ifraelite 
‘* had fpoiled the Egyptian ; but for Simeon to 
** plunder Levi, that that, &c. 

The garrifon of Newark defended themfelves with 
much courage and refolution againit the befiegers, 
and did not furrender but by the King’s fpecial com- 
mand, after he had thrown himfelf into the hands of 
the Scots ; which action of his Majefty’s Cleveland paf- 
fionately refented, in his poem called, the King’s 
Difguife : Upon fome private intelligence, three 
days before the King reached them, he forefaw, 
that the army would be bribed to furrender him, 
in’ which he was not miftaken. As {oon as 
this event took place, Cleveland, who warmly 
adhered to the regal party, was obliged to atone 
for his loyalty by languithing in a jail, at Yar- | 
mouth, where he remained for fome time under all 
the difadvantages of poverty, and wretchednefs : 
At laft being quite fpent with the feverity of 
his confinement, he - addteffed Oliver Cromwell 
in a petition for liberty, in fuch pathetic and 
moving: terms, that his heart was me'ted with 
the prifoner’s expoftulation, and he ordered him 
to be fet at liberty. In this addrefs, our author 
did not ip the leaft violate his Joyalty, for'he made 
no conceflions to Oliver, but only a reprefen.a- 
tion of the hardfhips he fuffered, without acknow- 
lodging: his fovereignty, tho’ nét withoat flattering 
his power. Having thus obtained his liberty, he fet- 
tled himfelf in Gray’s-Inn, and as he owed his re- 
lea’ement to the Proteétor, he thought ithis duty to 
be paffive, and not at leat to a@ againft him: 
But Cleveland did not ‘long enjoy his ftate of. 
unenvied eafe, for he was {eized with an inter- 
mitting fever, and died the zgth of April, eS 

Q 
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| On the firft of May he was buried, and his 
dear friend Dr. John Pearfon, afterwards lord 
bifhop of Chetter, preached his funeral fermon, 
and gave this reafon, why he declined commend- 
ing the deceafed, * becaufe fuch praifing of him 
«would not be adequate to the expectation of 
“ the audience, feeing fome who~ knew him 
“© muft think it far below him.” There were 
many who attempted to write elegies upon him, 
and feveral performances of this kind; in Latin and 
Englifh, are prefixed to the edition of Cleveland's 
works, in verfe and profe, printed in 8vo, in 16775 
with his effigies prefixed. 


From the verfes of his called Smectymnuus, we 
fhall give the following fpecimen, in which the 
reader will fee he did not much excel in numbers. 


Sme&ymnuus !} the goblin makes me flart, 

I’th’ name of Rabbi- Abraham, what art? 

Syriack ?. or Arabick f or Welth ? what fkilt ? 

Up all the brick-layers that Babel built ? 

Some conjurer tranflate, and let me know it, 

Till then ’tis fit for a Weft Saxon Poet, 

But do the brotherhood then play their prizes ? 

Like murmurs in religion with difguifes ? 

Out.brave us with a name in rank and file, 

A name, which if ’twere trained would fpread a 
mile ; 

The Saints monopoly, the zealous clufter, 

Which like a porcupine prefents a muiter. 


The following lines from the author's celebrated 
fatire, entitled, the Rebel-Scot, will yet more am- 
ply fhew his tarn for this fpecies of poetry. 

«© Nature herfelf doth Scotchmen beafts coniefs, 
‘© Making their country fach a wildernefs ; 

« A Jand that brings im queition and fufpence 
« God's omniprefence ; but that CHARLES camé 
thence ; 
| Wink. Lives of the Peets. 
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“* But that Montrose andCrawrorp’s loyal band 

“* Aton’d their fin, and chriften’d half their land.— 

‘* A land where one may pray with curst intent, 

“* O may they never fuffer banifhment ! 

“* Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d 
his doom, 


*€ Not fore’d him wander, but eonfin’d him home. 


* Lord! what a goodly thing is want of fhirts ! 
¢ = | 


10W a Scotch ftomach and no meat converts ! 
** They wanted food and rayment, fo they took 
* Religion for their fempttrefs and their cook. 
‘* Hence then you proud impoftors get you gone, 
“ You Piéts in gentry and devotion. 

** You fcandal to the flock of verfe,.a race 

“* Able to bring the gibbet in difgrace, 


“ The Indian that heaven did forfwear, 
** Becaufe he heard fome 


Spaniards were there, 
** Had he but known what Scots in Hell had been 
“7 > 
** He would, Erafmus-like, have hung between.” 


It is probable that this bitternefs againft our 
brethren of North-Britain, chiefly fprang from Mr, 
Cleveland’s refentment of the Scots Army deli- 
vering up the Kiug to the Parliament, 
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Dr. BARTEN Hory pay, 


OW of Thomas Holyday, a taylor, was born 
xJ at All Saints parith, within the city of Oxford, 
about the latter end of Queen Ehizabeth’s reign ; 
he was entered early into Chrift Church, in the 
his relation and patron, by 


whom 
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whom he was chofen ftudent, and having taken his 
degrees of batchelor and mafter of arts, he be- 
came archdeacon: of Oxfordfhire. In 1615, he 
entered into holy orders *, and was in a fhort 
time taken notice. of as: an eloquent or rather 
popular preacher, by which he had two benefices 
confered on him both in the diocefe of Oxford. 

In the year 1618 he went as chaplain to Sir 
Francis Stewart, when he accompanied to Spain 
the Count Gundamore, after he had continued 
feveral Years at our court as embaffador, in which 
journey Holyday behaved in a facetious and plea- 
fant manner, which ingratiated him in the fa- 
vour of Gundamore |. 

Afterwards our author became chaplain to 
King Charles I. and fucceeded Dr. Bridges in the 
archdeaconry of Oxon, before the year 1626. In 
1642 he was by virtue of the letters of the faid 
King, created, with feveral others, Dr. of divinity. 
When the rebellion broke out, he fheltered 
himfelf near Oxford ; but when he faw the roy. 
al party decline fo much that their caufe was def- 
perate, he began to tamper with the prevailing 
power; and upon Oliver Cromwell’s being raifed 
to the Protectorfhip, he fo far coincided with the 
Ufurper’s interefts, as to undergo the examination 
of the Friers, in. order to be inducted into the 
reCtory of Shilton in Berks, in the place of one 
Thomas Lawrence, eje&ted on account of his be- 
ing non compos mentis. For which act he was 
much blamed and cenfured by ‘his ancient friends 
the clergy, who adhered to the King, and who 
rather chofe to live in poverty during the. ufur- 
pation, than by a mean compliance with the times, 
betray‘the intereft of the church, and the caufe of 
their exiled fovereign. 


€ Athen, Oxon. 259. Ed. r7zt.  f}] Wood ubi fupras 


After 
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After the King’s reftoration. he quitted the liv- 
ing he held under. Cromwell, and returned to Eifley 
near Oxon, to live on his archdeaconry ; and had he 
not acted a temporizing part it was faid he might 
have been raifed to a fee, or fome rich deanery. His 
poetry however, got wide a name in thofe days, and 
he ftood very fair for preferment; and his philo- 
fophy difcovered in his book de Anima, and well 
languaged fermons, ( fay s Wood) fpeaks him eminent 
in his generation, and fhew him to have traced the 
rough parts, as well as the pleafant paths of poetry. 


His works are, 


1. ThreeSermons, on the Paffion, Refureciion, 
and Afcenfion of our Saviour, Lond. 1626. 
2. Two Sermons at Paul’s Crofs. 
A Sermon on the Nature of Faith. 
Motives to ,a godly Life, in Ten Sermons, 
Oxon, 1657 
a ee Sermons againft Difloyalty, Oxon, 1661. 
5 aes Bs or the Marriage ‘of Arts, a Co- 
medy, ated publickly in Chrift’s Church Hall, 
with no great applaufe 1617. But the Wits of 
thofe times being willing to, diftinguifh themfelves 
te fore the King, were refolved, with leave, to act 
> fame comedy at Woodftock, whereupon (fays 
Wood) the author making fome foolifh altera- 
ep in it, it was AG CORRE acted on Sunday 
night the z6th of Auguft 1621, but it being too 
grave for the King, and too fcholaftic “for the 
Audience, or as fine {aid, that the a¢tors in or- 
dcr to remove ther timidity, had taken too 


Sb LA 


nuch wine before they began, his Majetty, after 


two adits offered feveral times to withdraw ; \at 
length being perfuaded by fome of thofe who 
were near to him, to have patience till it was 
ended, left the young men’ fhould:» bes=difcou- 
raged, he fat it out, tho’ much againft his will; 
upon 
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spon which thefe Verfes were made by a certain 
{cholar ; - 


At Chrift Church Marriage done before the King 
Left that thofe Mates fhould want an offering, 
The King himfelf did offer ; what I pray ? 

He offered twice or thrice to go away. 


6. Survey of the World in Ten Books, a Poem, 
Oxon, 1661, which was judged by Scholars to 
be an inconfiderable piece, and by fome not to 
be his. But being publifhed juft before his death, 
it was taken for a pofthumous work, which had 
been compofed by him in his younger Days f. 

He tranflated out of Latin into Englith the 
Satires of Perfius, Oxon. 1616, in apologizing 
for the defects of this work, he plays upon the 
word tranflate: ‘To have committed no faults 
in this tranflation, fays he, would have been to 
tranflate myfelf, and put off man. Wood calls 
this defpicable pun, an elegant turn. 

7. Satires of Juvenal illuftrated with Notes, Oxon, 
folio 1673. At.the end of which is the Fourth 
Edition of Perfius, before mentioned. 


8, Odes of Horace, Lond. 1652 ; this Tranflation 


Wood fays, is fo near that of Sir Thomas Haw- 
kins, printed 1638, or that of Hawkins fo near 
this, that to whom to afcribe it he is in doubt. 

Dr. Holyday, who according to the fame au- 
thor was highly conceited of his own worth, ef- 
pecially in his younger Days, but who feems not 
to have much reafon for being fo, died at a Village 
called’ Eifley on the 2d day of Oétober 1661, 
and was three days after buried at the foot of 
Bithop King’s monument; under the fouth wall 
of the ifle joining on the fouth fide to the choir 
of Chrift Church Cathedral, near the. remains of 
William Cartwright, and Jo. Gregory. 


+ Athen. Oxon. p, 260. 
Tuomas 
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THoMas NABBES, 


Writer in the reign of Charles I, whom we 

may reckon, fays Langbaine, among poets 
of the third rate, but who in ftri& juftice cannot 
rife above a fifth. He-was patronized by Sir 
John Suckling, He has feven plays and mafks 
extant, befides other poems, which Mr. Langbaine 
fays, are entirely his own, and that he has had 
recourfe to no preceding author for affiftance, and 
in this refpect deferves pardon if not applaufe from 


the critic. This he avers in his prologue to Covent- 
Garden. 


He juftifies that "tis no borrowed flrain, 
From the invention of another’s brain. 
Nor did he fteal the fancy. ’Tis the fame 
He firft intended by the proper name. 

“T'was not a toil of years : few weeks brought 
forth, | 
This rugged iflue, might have been more worth, 
If he had lick’d it more. Nor doth he raife 

From the ambition of authentic plays, 
Matter or words to height, nor bundle up 
Conceits at taverns, where the wits do fup ; 
His mufe js folitary, and alone 


Doth practife her low fpeculation. 


The reader from the above fpecimen may fee 
what a poet he was; but as he was in: fome 
degree of -efteem in his time, we thought it im- 
proper to omit him. 


The 
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The following are his plays ; 


1. The Bride, a Comedy ; acted in the Year 1633 
at a private Houfe in Drury-Lane ‘by their Ma- 
jefty’s Servants, printed 4to. 1640. 

z. Covent Garden, a Comedy; acted in the 
Year 1632. 

3- Hannibal and Scipio, an Hiftorical Tragedy, 
ated in the year 1635. 

4. Microcofmus, a Moral Mafque,. reprefentéd 
at a private houfe in Salisbury Court, printed 
1637. 

af Spring’s Glory, Vindicating Love by Tem- 
perance, againft the Tenet, Sine Cerere & Baccho 
friget Venus ; moralized ina Mafque. With other 
Poems, Epigrams, Elegies, and Epithalamiums of 
the author’s, printed in 4to, London, 1638. At 
-the end of thefe poems is a piece called A Pre- 
fentation, intended for the Prince’s Birth-day, May 
29, 1638, annually-celebrated. 

6. Tottenham-Court, a Comedy, aéted in the 
year 1633, at a private houfe in Salisbury Court, 
printed in 4to. 1638. 7 | 
- #, Unfortunate Lovers, a Tragedy, never acted, 
printed in 4to. London, 1640. 


Mr, Philips and Mr, Winftanley, accarding to 
their old cuitem, have afcribed two other anany- 
mous plays to our author: The Woman Hater Ar- 
raigned, a Comedy, and Charles the Firft, a T'ra- 
gedy, which Langbain: has fhewn not ta be his. 
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James SuHIRLeEy, 


VERY voluminous dramatic aythor, was 

born in the city of London, and was de- 
{cended from the Shirleys in Suffex or Warwick- 
fhire; he was educated in grammar learning in 
Merchant Taylors fchool, and tranfplanted: thence 
to St. John’s College, but in what ftation he lived 
there, we don’t find. 

Dr. William Laud, afterwards archbifhop of 
Canterbury, prefiding over that houfe, conceived 
a great affection for our author, and was willing 
to cherifh and improve thofe promifing abilities ear- 
ly difcoverable in him. Mr. Shirley had always an 
inclination ‘to enter into holy orders, but, for a 
very particular reafon, was difcouraged from at- 
tempting it by Dr. Laud ; this reafon to'fome may 
appear whimfical and ridiculous, but has certainly 
much weight and force in it. 

Shirley had unfortunately a large mole upon his 
left cheek, which much disfigured him, and gave 
him avery forbidding appearance. Laud obferved 
very juilly, that an audience can fcarce help con- 
ceiving a prejudice againft a man whofe appear- 
ance {hocks them, and were he to preach with 
the tongue of an angel, that prejudice could’ ne- 
ver be iurmounted ; befides the danger of women 
with child fixing their eyes on him in the pulpit, 
ard as the imagination of pregnant women has 
firange influence on the unborn infants, it is 
fomewhat cruel to expofe them to that danger, 
and by thefe means do them great injury, as 
ones 
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Ones fortune in fome meafure depends upon ex- 
terior comelinefs +. But Shirley, who was refo- 
Jute to be in orders, left that univerfity foon af- 
ter, went to Cambridge, there took the decrees 
in arts, and became a minifter near’ St. Alban’s in 
Hertfordfhire ; but never having examined the au- 
thority, and purity of the Proteftant Church, and 
being deluded by the fophiftry of fome Romith 
Pprielts, he changed his religion for theirs |, quit- 
ted his living, and taught a grammar {chool in 
the town of St. Alban’s; which employment he 
finding an intolerable drudgery, and being of a 
fickle unfteady temper, he relinquifhed it, came 
up to London, and took lodgings in Gray’s Inn, 
where he commenced a writer for the {lage with 
tolerable fuccefs. He had the good fortune to 
gain feveral wealthy and beneficent patrons, e¢ 
cially Henrietta Maria the Queen Confort; who 
made him her fervant. 

When the civil war broke out, he was driven 
from London, and attended upon his Royal 
Miftrefs, while his wife and family were left 
in a deplorable condition behind him. Some 
tome after that, when the Queen of England 
was foreed, by the fury of oppofition, to follicit 
fuccours from France, in order to reinflate her 
hufband; our author could no lonver wait upon 
her, and was received into the fervice of William 
Cavendifh, marquis of Newcaitle, to take his for- 
tune with him in the wars. That noble {pirited 
patron had given him fuch diftinguifhing marks of 
his liberality, as Shirley thought himfelf happy in 
his fervice, efpecially as by thefe means he could 
at the fame time ferve the King. 

Having mentioned Henrietta Maria, Shirley's 
Royal Miftrefs, the reader will pardon a digrefion, 
which flows from tendernefs, and is no more than 
an exprefiion of humanity. Her life-time in Eng- 

f Athen. Oxon. p.376. || Wood, ubi fupra. 
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land was embittered with a continued perfecution ; 
fhe lived to fee the unhappy death of her Lord; the 
witneffed her exiled fons, not only opprefled with 
want, but obliged to quit France, at the remon- 
ftrance of Cromwel’s ambaflador; fhe herfelf 
was loaded with poverty, and as Voltaire obferves, 
“© was driven to the moft calamitous fituation that 
‘‘ ever poor lady was expofed to; fhe was obliged 
<© to follicit. Cromwel to pay her an allowance, 
“ as Queen Dowager of England, which, no 
«doubt, fhe had a right to demand ; but to de- 
<< mand it, nay worfe, to be obliged to beg it of 
‘<< a man who fhed her Hufband’s blood upon. a 
“ f{caffold, is an affli€tion, fo exceflively height- 
«‘ ened, that few of the human race ever bore one 
«< fo fevere.”’. 

After an ative fervice under the marquis of 
Newcaftle, and the King’s caufe declining beyond 
hope of recovery, Shirley came again to London, 
and in order to fapport himfelf and family, re- 
fumed his former occupation of teaching a {chool, 
in White Fryars, in which he was pretty fucceds- 
ful, and, as Wood fays, ‘ educated many ingeni- 
ous youths, who, afterwards in various faculties, 
became eminent.’ After the Reftoration, fome of 
the plays our author had written in his leifure 
moments, were reprefented with fuceefs, but there 
is no account whether that giddy . Monarch ever 
rewarded him for his loyalty, and indeed it is 
more probable he did net, as he purfued the duke 
of ‘Lauderdale’s maxim too ¢lofely, of making 
friends of his enemies, and fuflering his friends to 
thift for themfelves, which infamous maxim drew 
down difhonour on the adminiftration and-govern- 
ment of Charles Ii. . Wuod further, remarks, that 
Shirley much alhfted his patron, the duke of New- 
cafile, in the compofition of his plays, which the 
duké afterwards) pablifhed, and: was a drudge ta 
John Ogilby in his. tranflation of Homer’s er 

anc 
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and Odyfleys, by writing annotations on them. 
At length, after Mr. Shirley had lived to the age 
of 72, in various conditions, having been much 
agitated in the world, he, with his fecond wife, 
was driven by the difmal conflagration that hap- 
pened in London, Anno 1666, from his habita- 
tion in Fleet-ftreet, to another in St. Giles’s in the 
Fields. Where, being overcome with miferijes occa- 
fioned by the fire, and bending beneath the weight 
of years, they both died in one day, and their 
bodies were buried in one grave, in the church- 


yard of St. Giles’s, on O&ober 29, 10666. 
The works of this author 


1. Changes, or Love in a Maze, a Comedy, 
acted at a private houfe in Salisbury Court, 1632, 


ed 


2. Contention for Honour and Riches, a Maitgue, 


3. Honoria and Mammon, a Comedy; this 
Play is grounded on the abovementioned Mafgue. 

4. The Witty Fair One, a Comedy, aéted in 
Drury Lane, 1633. 

5. The Traitor, a Tragedy, aéted by her Ma- 
Jefty’s fervants, 1635. 'T'his Play was originally 
written by Mr, Rivers, a jefuit; but altered by : 
Shirley. 

6. The Young Admiral, a Tragi-Comedy, aéted 
at a private houfe in Drury Lane, 1637. 
7. the Example, a ‘Tragi-Comedy, acted in 
Drury Lane by her Majefty’s fervants, 1637. 

8. Eyde Park, a Comedy, aéted in Drury Lane, 
1037. 

9. The Gametter, a Comedy, ated in Drury - 
Lane, 1637; the plot is taken from veen Mar- 
gate’s Novels, and the Unlucky Citizen, alae 

10. The Royal Mafter, a Tragi-Comedy, aed 
at the Theatie in Dublin, 1638. 

Crs 11. The 
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11. The Duke’s Miftrefs, a Tragi-Comedy, act- 
ed by her Majetty’s fervants, 1638. 

12. The Lady of Pleafure, a Comedy, ated at 
a private houfe in Drury Lane, 4638. 

13, The Maid’s Revenge, a Tragedy, acted at 
a private houfe in Drury Lane, with applaufe, 1639. 

13, Chabot, Admiral of France, a Tragedy, 
aed in Drury Lane, 1639 ; Mr. Chapman joined 
in this play; the flory may be found in the 
hiftories of the reign of Francis I, . 

1c. The Ball, a Comedy, aéted in Drury Lane, 


aa 


1639; Mr. Chapman likewife affifted in this Co- 


16. Arcadia, a Dramatic Paftoral, performed at 
the Phenix in Drury Lane by the Queen’s fervants, 


:>, St. Patrick for Ireland, an Hiftorical Play, 
1640 ; for the plot fee Bedes’s Life of St. Patrick, 
&C. - - 
18. The Humorous Courtier, a Comedy, pre- 
fented at a private houfe in Drury Lane, 1640. 

19. Love’s Cruelty, a Tragedy, acted by the 


MQueen’s fervants, 1640. 


30. The Triumph of Beauty, a Mafque, 1646 ; 
nart of this piece feems to be taken from Shake- 
Jpear’s Midfummer’s Night’s Dream, and Lucian’s 
Dialogues. 

21. The Sifters, a Comedy, acted at a private 
houfe in Black Fryars, 1652. 

22. The Brothers, a Comedy, 1652. 

23. The Doubtful Heir, a Tragi-Comedy, aéted 
at Black Fryars, 1652. 

24. The Court Secret, a Tragi-Comedy, aéted 
at a private houfe in Black Fryars, 1653, dedicated 
to the Earl of Strafford; this play was printed be- 
fore it was aéted. 

2c. The Impoftor, a Tragi-Comedy, acted at a 


‘vate houfe in Black Fryars, 1653. 
private hou y 5 aise 
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26. The-Politician, a Tragedy, aéted- in Salis- 
bury Court, 1655; part of the plot is taken from 
the Countefs of Montgomery’s Urania. 

27. The Grateful Servant, a Tragi-Comedy, 
acted at a private houfe in Drury Lane, 1655. 

23. The Gentleman of Venice, a Tragi-Come- 
dy, aéted at a private houfe in Salisbury Court. 
Plot taken from Gayton’s Notes on Don Quixote. 

29. The Contention of Ajax and Ulyffes for 
Achilles’s Armour, a Mafque, 1658. It is taken 
from Ovid’s Metamorphofis, b. xiii, 

30. Cupid and Death, a Mafque, 1658. 

30. Love Tricks, or the School of Compliments, 
a Comedy, acted by the Duke of York’s fervants 
in little Lincola’s-Inn-Fields, 1667, 

31. The Conftant Maid, or Love will find out 
the Way, a Comedy, aéted at the New Houfe call- 
ed the Nurfery, in Hatton Garden, 1667, 

33. The Opportunity, a Comedy, aéted at the 
private houfe in Drury Lane by her Majefty’s fer- 
vants ; part of this play is taken from Shakefpear’s 
Meafure for Meafure. 

34. ‘The Wedding, a Comedy, aéted at the 
Phenix in Drury Lane. 

35. A Birdin a Cage, aComedy, aéted in Drury 
Lane. 

36. The Coronation, a Comedy, This play is 
printed with Beaumont’s and Fletcher's. 

37. The Cardinal, a Tragedy, acted at a pri- 
vate houfe in Black Fryars, 

38. The Triumph of Peace, a Mafque, prefented 
before the King and Queen at Whitehall, 1633, 
by the Gentlemen of the Four Inns of Court. 


We fhall prefent the reader with a quotation taken 
from a'comedy of his, publifhed in Dodfley’s col- 
lection of old plays, called A Bird in a Cage, 
p. 234. Jupiter is introduced thus {peaking, 


C4 Let 
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Let the mufic of the fpheres, 
Captivate their mortal ears ; 
While Jove defcends into this tower, 
In a golden ftreaming fhower. 

To difguife him from the eye 

Of Juno, who is apt to pry 

Into my pleafures: I to day 

Have bid Ganymede go to play, 
And thus ftole from Heaven to be 
Welcome on earth to Danae. 

And fee where the princely maid, 
On her eafy couch 1s laid, 

Fairer than the Queen of Loves, 
Drawn about with milky doves. 


NISMS RE! MERKLE SIDS 


James Howet, Efq; 


AS born at Abernant in Carmarthenfhire, 
the place where his father was minifter, 


in the year 1594 *. Howel himfelf, in one of his 
familiar epiftles, fays, that’ his afcendant was that 
hot conftellation of Cancer about the middle of 
the Dog Days. After he was educated in grammar 
learning in the free fchool of Herefcrd, he was 
fent to Jefus College in the beginning of 1610, 
took a degree in arts, and then quitted the unt- 
verfity. By the help of friends, and a fmaill 
fum of money his father affifted him with, he tra- 
velled’ for three years into feveral. countries, where 
he improved himfelf in the various langnages ; 
fome years after his return, the reputation of his 


* Langbaine’s Lives of the Posts. 


parts 
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parts was fo great, that he was made choice of 
to be fent, into Spain, to recover of the Spanith 
monarch a rich Englifh fhip, feized by the Vice- 
roy of Sardinia for, his maiter’s ufe, upon fome 
pretence of prohibited goods being found in it, 

During his abfence, he was eleéted Fellow of Je- 
fus College, 1623, and upon his return, was pa- 
tronized by Emanuel, lord Scroop, Lord Prefi- 
dent of the North, and by him was made his fe- 
cretary §. As he refided in York, he was, by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Richmond, chofe a 
Burgefs for their Corporation to fit in that Parlia- 
ment, that began at Weftminfter in the year 1627, 
Four years after, he went fecretary to Robert, earl 
of Leicefter, ambaflador extraordinary from Eng- 
land to the King of Denmark, before whom he 
made feveral Latin {peeches, fhewing the occafion of 
their embafly, viz. to condole the death of Sophia, 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, Grandmother to 
Charles I. King of England. 

Our author enjoyed many beneficial employments, 
and at length, about the beginning of the civil war, 
was made one of the clerks ofthe council, but being 
extravagant in his temper, all the money he got was 
not fufficient to preferve him from a-Jail. When 
the King was forced from the Parliament, and the 
Royal intereft declined, Howel was arretted, by 
order of a certain committee, who owed him no 
good will, and carried prifoner to, the Fleet; and 
having now nothing to depend upon but his wits, 
he was obliged to write and tranflate books for 
a livelihood, which brought him in, {ays Wood, a 
comfortable fubfiftance, during his ftay there ; he 
is the firft perfon we have met with, in the courfe 
of this work, who may be faid to have made a 
trade of authorfhip, having written no lefs than 49 
books on different fubjeéts, 


§ Athen. Oxon. p. 281, vol. ii. 
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In the time of the rebellion, we find Howel 
tampering with the prevailing power, and ready 
to have embraced their meafures ; for which rea- 
fon, at the reftoration, he was not contined in 
his place of clerk to the council, but was only 
made king’s hiftoriographer, being the firft in 
England, fays Wood, who bore that title; and hav- 
ing no very beneficial employment, he wrote books 
to the lat. 

He had a great knowledge in modern hiftories, 
efpecially in thofe of the countries in which he 
had travelled, and he feems, by his letters, to have 
been no contemptible politic'an : As to his poetry» 
jt is fmoother, and more harmonious, than was ve. 
ry common with the bards of his time. 

As he introduced the trade of writing for bread, 
fo' he alfo is charged with venal flattery, than 
which nothing can be more ignoble and bafe. To 
praife a blockhead’s wit becaufe he is great, is too 
frequently practifed by authors, and defervedly 
draws down contempt upon them. ~ He who is 
favoured and patronized by a great man, at the 
expence of his integrity and honour, has paid a 
dear price for the purchafe, a miferable exchange, 
patronage for virtue, dependance for freedom. 

Our author died the beginning of November, 
1666, and was buried on the North fide of the 
‘Femple church. 

We fhall not trouble the reader with an enume- 
ration of all the tranflations and profe works of 
this author; the occafign of his being introduced 
here, is, his having written 


Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, confifting of 3 
Mafque and 4 Comedy, or the Great Royal Ball, 
aged in Paris fix times by the King in perfon, 
the Duke of Anjou, the Duke of York, with other 
Noblemen; alfo by the Princefs Royal, Henrietta 

Maria, 
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Maria, Princefs of Conti, &c.-printed in 4to. 1654, 
and addreffed to the Marchionefs of Dorchetter. 
Befides this piece, his Dodona’s Grove, or Vocal 
Foreft, is in the higheft reputation. 


His entertaining letters, many of whom were 
written to the greateft perfonages in England, and 
{ome in particular to Ben Johnfon, were firft pub- 
lifhed in four volumes ; but in 14737, the tenth 
edition of them was publifhed in one volume, 
which is alfo now become fearce, They are in- 
terfperfed with occafional verfes; from one of 
thefe little pieces we fhall felect. the following fpe- 
cimen of this author’s poetical talent. 


On the Author’s Valentine, Mrs. MeTcaLF. 


Could I charm the queen of love, 
To lend a quill of her white dove ; 
Or one of Cupid’s pointed wings 
Dipt in the fair Caftalian Springs’; 
‘Then would I write the all divine 
Perfections of my Valentine. 


As ’moneft, all flow’rs the Rofe excells, 

As Amber ’mongft the fragrant’ft {mells, 

As ’mongtft all minerals the Gold, - 

As Marble ’mongtt the fineft mold, 

As Diamond ’mongfit jewels bright 

As Cynthia ’mongft the lefler lights * : 
So ’mongft the Northern beauties fhine, 
So far excels my Valentine. ~- 

In Rome and Naples I did view 

Faces of celeftial hue ; 

Venetian dames I have feen many, 

(I only faw them, truck’d not any) 

Of Spanifh beauties, Dutch and: French, 

I have beheld the quinteffence * : 


* Bad rhimes were uncommon with the poets of Howel’s 


time. 
C 6 
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Yet faw I none that could out-fhine, 
Or parallel my Valentine. 


Th’ Italians they are coy and quaint, 

But they grofly daub and paint; 

The Spanifh kind, and apt to pleafe, 

But fav’ring of the fame difeafe : 

Of Dutch and French fome few are comely, 

The French are light, the Dutch are homely. 
Let Tagus, Po, the Loire and Rhine 
Then veil unto my Valentine. 


Sr RrcHARD FANSHAW 


AS the youngeft, and tenth fon of Sir Hen- 

ry Fanfhaw of Ware-park in Hertford- 
fhire ; he was born in the year 1607, and was in- 
itiated in learning by the famous.Thomas Farna- 
by. He afterwards compleated his ftudies in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, and from thence. went 
to travel into foreign countries, by which means 
he became a very accomplifhed gentleman. In 
1635 he was patronized by King Charles I. on ac- 
count of his early and promifing abilities; he 
took him into his fervice, and appointed him refi- 
dent at the court of Spain *. During his embafly 
there, his chief bufinefs was, to demand reparati- 


§ Short Account of Sir Richard .Fanfhaw, prefixed to his 
Letters. 


On 
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on and punifhment of fome free-booters, who 
had taken fhips from the Englifh, and to endea- 
your the reftoration of amity, trade and commerce, 

When the civil war broke out, he returned to 
England, having accomplifhed the purpofes of his 
embafly abroid, and attached himfelf with the ut- 
moft zeal to the Royal Standard ; and during thofe 
calamitous times was intrafted with many impoct- 
ant matters of ftate. 

In 1644, attending the court at Oxford, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil Laws was conterred upon 
him |j, and the repitation of his parts every. day 
increafing, he was thought a proper perfon to be 
fécretary to Charles, Prince of Wales, whom he 
attended into the Weftern parts of England, and 
from thence into the Ifles of Scilly and Jerfey. 

In 1648 he was appointed treafurer of the navy, 
under the command of Prince Rupert, in which 
office he continued till the year 1650, when he 
was created a baronet by King Charles II. and 
fent envoy extraordinary to the court of Spain, 
Being recalled thence into Scotland, where the 
King then was, he ferved there in quality of {e- 
cretary of ftate, to the fatisfaction of all parties, 
notwithftanding he refufed to take the covenant 
engagements, which Charles II. forced by the im- 
portunity of the Prefbyterians, entered into, with 
a refolution to break them. In 1651 he was made 
prifoner at the battle of Worcefter and commit- 
ted to clofe cuftody in London, where he conti- 
nued, ‘till his confinement introduced a very dan- 
gerous ficknefs ; he then had liberty granted him, 
upon giving bail, to go for the recovery of his 
health, into any place he fhould chufe, provided 


he ftirred -not five miles from thence, without: 


leave from the Parliament. 
In February, 1659, he repaired to the King at 


Wood, Faft, ed. 1723, vole ii, c6l. 43,470 
Breda, 
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Breda, who knighted him the April following. Upon 
his Majefty’s reftoration, it was expected, from his 
great fervices, and the regard the King had for him, 
that he would have been made fecretary of ftate, but 
at that period there were fo many people’s merits to 
repay, and fo great a clamour for preferment, that 
Sir Richard was difappointed, but had the place 
of mafter of requefts conferred on him, a ftation, 
in thofe times, of confiderable profit and dignity. 

On account of his being a good Latin fcholar, he 
was alfo made a fecretary for that tongue *. In 
1661, being one of the byrgeffes for the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, he was fworn a privy coun- 
fellor for Ireland, and having by his refidence in fo- 
reign parts, qualified himfelf for public employment, 
he was fent envoy extraordinary to Portugal, with 
a dormant commifliion to the ambaffador, which 
he was to make ufe of as occafion fhould require. 
Shortly after, he was appointed ambaflador to 
that court, where he negotiated the marriage be- 
tiveen his mafter King Charles If. and the In- 
fanta Donna Catharina, daughter to King John 
VI. and towards the end of the fame year he re- 
turned to England. We are affured by Wood, 
that in the year 1662, he was fent again ambaf- 
fador to that court, and when he had finifhed his 
commiffion, to the mutual fatisfaction of Charles 
II, and Alphonfo King of Portugal, being recalled 
in 1663, he was fworn one of his Majefty’s Privy 
Council. In the beginning of, the year 1644 he 
was fent ambaflador to Philip IV. King of Spain, 
and arrived February 29 at Cadiz, where he met 
with. a very extraordinary and unexpected faluta- 
tion, and ‘was received with fome circumftances of 
particular efteem. It appears from one of Sir 
Richard’s letters, that this diftinguifhing refpect 
was paid him, not only on his own, but on his 


® Wood, vbi fupras 


mafter’s 
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mafter’s account; and in another of his letters he 

difcovers the fecret why the Spaniard yielded him, 

contrary to his imperious proud nature, fo much 

honour, and that is, that he expefted Tangier and 

Jamaica to be reftored to him by England, which | 
occafioned his arrival to be fo impatiently long- 

ed for, and magnificently celebrated. During 
his réfidence at. this court King Philip died, 
September 17, 1965, leaving his fon Charles an 

infant, and his dominions under the regency-of his 

queen, Mary Anne, daughter of the emperor Fer- 
dinand IfI. Sir Richard taking the advantage of 
his minority, put the finifhing hand to a peace 
with Spain, which was fufficiently tired and weak- 
ened with a 25 years war, for the recevery of Por- 
tugal, which had been difmembered from the Spa- 
nifh crown in 1640; the treaty of peace was 
figned at Madrid December 6, 1665. About the 
r4th of January following, his excellency took a 
journey into Portugal, where he ftaid till towards 
the end of March; the defign of his journey cer- 
tainly was to effect an accommodation between 
that crown and Spain, which however was not 
produced tll 1667, by the interpofition of his Bri- 
tannic Majefty. Our author having finifhed his 
commiffion was preparing for his return to Eng- 
land, when June 4, 1666, he was feized at Madrid 
with a violent fever, which put an end to: his 
valuable life, the r6th of the fame month, the ve- 
ry day he intended to fet out for England : his bo- 
dy being embalmed, it was conveyed ‘by his lady, 
and all his children, then living, by land to Ca- 
lais, and fo to London, whence being carried to 
All Saints church in Hertford, it was depofited in 
the vault of his father-in-law, Sir John Harrifon, 
The Author of the Short Account of his Life, 
prefixed to his ‘letters, fays, ‘that he was remark- 
© able for his meeknefs, fincerity, humanity and 
* piety, and alfo was an able flatefman and a great 
‘ fcholar, 
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© f{cholar, being in particular a compleat mafter 
“ of feveral modern languages, efpecially the Spa- 
* nifh, which he fpoke and wrote with as much ad- 
* vantage, as if he had been a native.’ By his la- 
dy, eldeft daughter of Sir John Harrifon, he had 
fix fons, and eight daughters, whereof only one 
fon and four daughters furvived him. 


The following is an account of his works, 


t. An Englith Tranflation in Rhyme, of the ce- 
lebrated Italian Paftoral, called Il Paftor Fido, or 
the Faithful Shepherd, written originally by Bat- 
tifta Guarini, printed in London, 1644 in 4to. and 
1664 Svo. 

z. A Tranflation from Englifh into Latin Verfe, 
of the Faithful Shepherdefs, a Paftoral, - written 
originally by John Fletcher, Gent. London, 1658. 

3. In the octavo edition of the Faithful Shepherd, 
Anno 1664, are inferted the following Poems of 
our author, viz, 1ft, An Ode-upon the Occafion 
of his Majefty’s Proclamation, 1630, command- 
ing the Gentry to refide upon their Eftates in the 
Country. 2d, A Summary Difcourfe of the Civil 
Wars of Rome, extracted fiom the beft Latin 
Writers in Profe and Verfe. 3d, An Englifh Tran- 
flation of the Fourth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid on 
the Loves of Dido and Aineas. 4th, Two Odes out 
of Horace, relating to the Civil Wars of Rome, 
againft covetous, rich Men. 

4. He tranflated out of Portuguefe into Eng. 
lifh, “The Lufiad, or Portugal’s Hiftorical Poem, 
written originally by Luis de Camoens, London, 
1655, &c. folio. 

After his deceafe, namely, in 1671, were pub- 
lifhed thefe two pofihumous pieces of his in 4to, 
Querer per folo Querer, To Love only for Love's 

fake, a Dramatic Romance, reprefented before the 


King. and Queen of Spain, and Fieftas de Aran- 
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juez, Feftivals at Aranjuez: both written originally 
in Spanifh, by Antonio de Mendoza, upon occa- 
fion of celebrating the Birth-day of King Philip 
IV. in 1623, at Aranjuez; they-were tranflated 
by our author in 1654, during his confinement at 
Taukerley-park in Yorkfhire, which uneafy fitua- 
tiun induced him to write the following itanzas 
on this work, which are here inferted, asa {peci- 
men of his verfification, 


Time was, when I, a pilgrim of the feas, 

When I ’midit noife of camps, and courts difeafe, 

Purloin’d fome hours to charm rude cares with 
verfe, 

Which flame of faithful fhepherd did rehearfe. 


But now reftrain’d from fea, from camp, from 
court, 

And by a tempeft blown into a port; 

I raife my thoughts to mufe on higher things, 

And eccho arms, and loves of Queens and Kings. 


Which Queens (defpifing crowns and Hymen’s 
band) 

Would neither men obey, nor men command: 

Great pleafure from rough feas to fee the fhore 

Or from firm land to hear the billows roar. 


We are told that he compofed feveral other things 
remaining ftill in manufcript, which he had not le1- 
fure to compleat; even fome of the printed pieces 
have not all the fintthing fo ingenious an author 
could have beftowed upon them; foras the writer 
of his Life obferves, * being, for his loyalty and 
‘ zeal to his Majeity’s fervice, tofied from-piace 
‘ to place, and from country to country, during 
‘ the unfettled times of our anarchy, fome of his 
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* Manufcripts falling into unfkilful hands, were 
* printed and publifhed witheut his knowledge, and 
‘ before he could give them the laft finifhing ftrokes.’ 
But that was not the cafe with his Tranflation of the 
Paftor Fido, which was publifhed by himfelf, and 
applauded by fome of the bett judges, particularly 
Sir John Denham, who after cenfuring fervile 
tranflators, thus goes on, 


A new and nobler way thou doft purfue 
To make tranflations and tranflators too. 
They but preferve the afhes, thefe the flame, 
True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame. 


3K OROIOIOOOOOKOOHOKIK 


ABRAHAM CowWLEY 


AS the fon of aGrocer, and born in Lon- 

don, in Fleet-ftreet, near the end of Chan- 
cery Lane, in the year 1618, His mother, by the 
intereft of her friends, procured him to be admitted a 
King’s {cholar in Weftminfter fchool * ; his early in- 
clination to poetry was occafioned by reading acciden- 
tally Spencer’s Fairy Queen, which, as he himfelf 
gives an account, ‘ ufed to lye in his mother’s par- 
‘ Jour, he knew not by what accident, for fhe read 
no books but thofe of devotion; the knights, 
giants, and monfters filled his imagination; he 
read the whole over before he was 12 years old, 
and was made a poet, as immediately as a child 
is made an eunuch.’ 
In the 16th year of his age, being -ftill at Weft- 
minfter {chool, he publifhed a collection of poems, 


* Wood’s Fafti Oxon, vol, ii. col. 1206 
under 
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under the title of Poetical Bloffoms, in which there 
are many things that befpeak a ripened genius, 
and a wit, rather manly than puerile. Mr. Cow- 
ley himfelf has given us a fpecimen in the latter 
end of an ode written when he was but 13 years 
of age. ‘ The beginning of it, {ays he, is boyifh, 
‘ but of this part which I here fet down, if a ve- 
© yy little were corrected, I fhould not be much 
< athamed of it.’ It isindeed fo much fuperior to 
what might be expected from one of his years, 
that we hall {atisfy the reader's curiofity by infert- 
ing it here. 


IX. 
'This only grant me, that my means may lye, 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high + 
Some honour I would have ; 
Not from great deeds, but good alone, 
"The unknown are better than ill known, 
Rumour can ope the grave: 
Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 
Not onthe number, but the choice of friends. 


S 

Books fhould, not bufinefs, entertain the light 
And fleep, as undifturbed as death, the night : 

My houfe a cottage, more 
Than palace, and fhould fitting be 
For all my ufe, no luxury : 

My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hand, not art, and pleafures yield, 
Torace might envy in his Sabine field. 


XI. 


Thus would I. double my life’s fading {pace, 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race ; 


And in this true delight, 
i Thefe 
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Thefe unbought fports, that happy ftate, 
I could not fear; nor with my fate ; 

But boldly fay, each night, 
To-morrow let my fun his beams difplay, 
Or in clouds hide them: I have lived to-day, 


It is remarkable of Mr. Cowley, ashe himfelf 
tells us, that he had th 
that his teachers could n 
the ordinary rules of gra 
however, he al 
mate ac: 


is defect in his memory, 
ever bring -him to retam 
mmar, the want of which, 
abundantly fupplied by an jnti- 
juaintance with the books themfelves, from 
whence, thofe rules had-been drawn. In 1636 he 
was removed to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
being eleéted a {cholar of that houfe *. His exer- 
cifes of all kinds were highly applauded, with 
this peculiar praife, that they were fit, not only for 
the obfcurity of an academical life, but to have 
made their appearance on the true theatre of the 
world ; and there he laid the defigns, and formed 
the plans of moft of the maiculine, and excellent 
attempts he afterwards happily finifhed, In 1638 
he publifhed his Love’s Riddle, written at the time 
of his being a fcholar in Weftminfter {chool, and 
dedicated by acopy of verfes to Sir Kenelm Dig.. 
by. Healfo wrote a Latin Comedy entitled Nan. 
fragium Joculare, or the Merry Shipwreck. The 
firft occafion of his entering into bufinefs, was, 
an elegy he wrote on the death of Mr. William 
Harvey, which introduced kim to the acquaintance 
of Mr.-John Flarvey, the brother of his deceafed 
friend, from whom he received many offices of 
kindnefs through the whole courfe of his life: {!, 
In 1643, being then mafter of arts, he was, a- 
mong many others, ejected his college, and the uni- 
verlity ; whereupon, retiring to Oxford, he fettled 

* Effay on himéelf, | Sprat’s Account of Cowley. 


in 
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in St. fohn’s College, and that fame year, under 
the name_of a fcholar of Oxford, publithed a fa- 
tire entitled the Puritan and the Papift. His zeal 
in the Royal caufe, engaged him in the fervice 
of the-King, and he was prefent in many of his 
Majefty’s journies and expeditions ; by this means 
he gained an acquaintance and familiarity with the 
perfonages of the court and of .the gown, and 
particularly had the entire friendfhip of my lord 
Kalkland, one of the principal fecretaries of 
{tate. 

During the heat of the civil war, he was fet- 
tled in the family of the earl of St. Alban’s, and 
accompanied the Queen Mother, when fhe was 
obliged to retire into France. He was abfent from 
his native country, fays Wood, about ten years, 


during which time, he laboured in the affairs of ° 


the Royal Family, and bore part of the diftreffes 
inflicted upon the illuftrious Exiles : for this pur- 
pofe he took feveral dangerous journies into Jer- 
fey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and elfewhere, 
and was the principal inftrument in maintaining a 
correfpondence between the King and his Royal 
Confort, whofe letters he cyphered and decyphered 
with his own hand. . 

His poem called the Miftrefs was publifhed at 
London 1647, of which he himfelf fays, “That it 
“© was compofed when he was very young. Poets 
<< (fays he) are {carce thought free men of their 
*< company, without paying fome duties and ob- 
“‘ liging themfelves to be true to love. Sooner 
“or later they muft all pafs through that trial, 
«¢ like fome Mahometan monks, who are bound 
«by their order once at leaft in their life, to 
‘* make a pilgrimage to Mecca. But we muft not 
‘< always make a judgment of their manners from 
‘“< their writings of this kind, as the Romanifts 
‘* uncharitably do of Beza for a few lafcivious 
<< fonnets 
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‘** fonnets compofed by him in his youth. It is 
“not in this fenfe that poetry is faid to be a 
kind of painting: It is not the picture of the 
poet but of things, and perfons imagined by 
“him, He may be in his praétice and ~difpofi- 
“tion a philofopher, and yet fometimes fpeak 
** with the foftnefs of an amorous Sappho. I 
“ would not be mifunderftood, as if 1 affe&ted 
‘¢ fo much gravity as to be afhamed to be thought 
“really in love. On the contrary, I cannot 
have a good opinion of any man who is not 
“« at leaft capable of being fo. 

What opinion Dr. Sprat had of Mr. Cowley’s 
Mittrefs, appears.by the following paflage extrac- 
ted from his Life of Cowley. ‘* If there need- 
** ed any excufe to be made that his love-ver- 
“ fes took up fo great a fhare in his works, it 
“« may be alledged that they were compofed when 
““ he was very young; but it is a vain thing to 
“make any kind of apology for that fort of 
“« writing. If devout of virtuous men will fu- 
“ percilioufly forbid the minds of the young to 
** adorn thofe fubjetts about which they are moft 
** converiant, they would put them out of all-ca- 
pacity of performing graver matters, when they 
** come to them : for the exercife of all men’s 
*“‘ wit mult be always proper for their age, and 
** never too much above it, and by praétice and 
** ufe in lighter arguments, they grow up at lat 
“* to excell inthe moft weighty. J am not there- 
“* fore afhamed to commend Mr. Cowley’s Mif- 
<* trefs. I only except one or two expreflions, 
“« which I with I could have prevailed with thofe 
“that had the right of the other edition to have 
“ left out ; but of all the reft, I dare boldly 
** prenounce, that never yet‘was written fo much 
“on a fubject fo delicate, that can lefs offend 
“* the fevereft rules of morality. ‘The whole paf- 
* fion of love is intimately defcribed by all its 
‘* mighty 
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4 mighty train of hopes, joys and difquiets. Be- 
“<< fides this amorous tendernefs, I know not how 
** in every copy there is fomething of more 
*« ufeful knowledge gracefully infinuated ; and 
“* every where there is fomething feigned to in- 
“* form the minds of wife men, as well as to 
** move the hearts of young men or women.” 
_Our author’s comedy, named the Guardian, he 
afterwards altered, and publifhed under the title 
of the Cutter of Coleman-Street. Langbaine fays, 
notwithftanding Mr. Cowley’s modeft opinion of 
this play, it was acted not only at Cambridge, 
but feveral times afterwards privately, during the 
prohibition of the ftage, and after the King’s 
return publickly at Dublin ; and always with ap- 
plaufe. It was this probably that put the au- 
thor upon revifing it ; after which he permitted 
it to appear publickly on the ftage under a new 
title, at his royal highnefs the Duke of York’s 
theatre. Jt met with oppofition at firft from fome 
who envied the author’s unfhaken loyalty ; but 
afterwards it was acted with general applaufe, and 
was efteemed by the critics an excellent comedy. 

In the year 1656 it was judged proper by 
thofe on whom Mr. Cowley depended, that he 
fhould come over into England, and under pre- 
tence of privacy and retirement, give notice of 
the fituation of affairs in this nation. Upon his 
return he publifhed a new edition of all his poems, 
- «onfiiting of four parts, viz. 

1. Mifcellanies. 

2. The Miftrefs ; or feveral copies of love- 
verfes. 3 

3. Pindarique Odes, written in imitation of the 
4tile and manner of Pindar, 

4. Davedeis, afacred poem of the troubles of 
David in four books, 


, «¢ Which, 
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“ Which, fays Dr. Sprat, was written in fo 
““ young an age, that if we fhall refle& on the 
“<< vaftnefs of the argument, and his manner of 
«‘ handling it, he may feem like one of the 
** miracles that he there adorns; like a boy at- 
“ tempting Goliah. »'This perhaps, may be the 
** reafon, that in fome places, there may be more 
«* youthfulnefs and redundance of fancy, than his 
riper judgement would have allowed. But for 
“ the main of it I will affirm, that it is a bet- 
*‘ ter inftance and beginning of a divine poem, 
than ever I yet faw in any language. The 
contrivance is perfectly ancient, which is cer- 
“tainly the true form of an heroic poem, and 
“fuch as. was never yet done by any new de- 
vices of modern wits. The fubjeét was tru- 
“ly divine, even according to God’s own heart. 
“* ‘The matters of his invention, all the treafures 
“‘ of knowledge and hiftories of the bible. The 
*« model of it comprehended all the learning of 
“the Eaft. The charaéters lofty and various,; 
*“ the numbers firm and powerful ; the digre{- 
“‘ fions beautiful and proportionable. The de- 
“* fign, to fubmit mortal wit to heavenly truths. 
“< In all, there is an admirable mixture of hu. 
man virtues and paflicns with religious raptures. 
“* ‘The truth is, continues Dr. Sprat, methinks 
“‘ in other matters his wit exceeded all other 
** men’s, but.in his moral and divine, works it 
“* out-did itfelf; and no doubt it proceeded fiom 
*¢ this caufe, that in the liohter kinds of poetry 
‘* he chiefly reprefented the humours and affeéti- 
“© ons of others; but in thefe he fat to himfelf, 
“‘ and drew. the figure of his own mind. We 
““ have the firft book of the Davideis tranflated 
“ out of Englith into very elegant Latin by Mr. 
“ Cowley himfelf.” Dr. Sprat fays of his Latin 
poetry, “* that he has expreffed to admiration all 
““ the numbers of verfe and figures of poetry, 


“© that 
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** that are fcattered up and down amongft the 
** ancients; and that there is hardly to be found 
‘“ in them any. good fathion of fpeech, or colour 
“‘ of meafure; but he has comprehended it, and 
given inftances of it, according as his feveral 
“* arguments required either a majeftic {pirit, . or 
** pafionate, or pleafant. This he obferyes, is 
the more extraordinary, in that it was never 
** yet performed by any fingle poet of the an- 
cient Romans themfelves. 

The fame author has told us, that the occa. 
fion of Mr. Cowley’s falling on_the pindarigue 
way of writing, was his accidentally meeting 
with Pindar’s works in a place where he had no 
other books to dire&thim. Having thus confidered 
at leifure the heighth of his invention, and the 
majefty of his ftile, he tried immediately to imi- 
tate it in Englifh, and he performed it, fays the 
Dr. without the danger that Horace prefaged to 
the man ‘that fhould attempt it. Two of our 
greateft poets, after allowing Mr. Cowley to have 
been a fuccefsful imitator of Pindar, yet find 
fault with his numbers. Mr. Dryden having told 
us, that our author brought Pindaric verfe as 
near perfection as poflible in fo fhort a time, 
adds, “ But if I may be allowed to {peak my 


“* mind modeftly, and without injury to his facred 
““ afhes, fomewhat of the purity of Englifh, fome- 
6¢ 


what of more fweetnefs in the numbers, in a 
** word, fomewhat of a finer turn and more ly- 
“nical werfe is, yet wanting ;” and Mr. Congreve 
having excepted againft the irregularity of the 
meaiure of the Englith Pimdaric odes, yet obferves, 
“* that the beauty of Mr. Cowley’s verfes are an 
attonement for the irregularity of his fanzas ; 
and the’ he did not imitate Pindar in the. frist. 
nefs of his mumbers, he has very often happily 
copied him.in the force of his feures, and 
fublimity of his file and fentiments. 
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Soon after his return to England, he was feiz- 
ed upon thro’ miftake ; the fearch being intend- 
ed after another gentleman of confiderable note inthe 
King’s ‘party. ‘The Repablicans, who were fen- 
fible' how much they needed the affiflance and 
coalition of good men, endeavoured fometimes by 
promifes, and fometimes by threatning, to bring our 
author over to their intereft; but all their at- 
tempts proving fruitlefs, he’ was committed to a 
fevere confinement, and with fome difficulty at 
iaft obtained his liberty, after giving a thoufand 
pounds bail, which Dr. Scarborough in a friend- 
ly manner took upon himfelf. Under thefe bonds he 
continued till Cromwell’s death, when ke ventured 
back into France, and there remained, as Dr.'Sprat 
fays, in the fame fituation as before, till near the time 
of the King’s return. This account is a fuffici- 
ent vindication of Mr. Cowley’s unfhaken loyalty, 
which fome called ‘in queftion ; and as this is a 
material circumftance in the life of Cowley, we 
fhall- give an account of it in the words of the 
elegant writer of his life juft now mentioned, as 
it is impofible to fet it in a fairer, or more 
flriking light than is already done by ‘that ex- 
cellent prelate. “ The caufe of his loyalty be- 
ing called in queftion, he tells us, was a few 
‘« lines in a preface to one of his books ; the 
« objection, fays he, I matt not pafs in filence, 
‘© becaufe it was the only part of his life that 
‘© was Hable to mifinterpretation, even by the 
‘ confefion of thofe that envied his fame. 

“In this cafe it were enough to alledge for 
« him ‘to men of moderate minds, that what he 
« there faid was’ publifhed before a book of 
‘© poetry ; and fo ought rather to be efteemed as 
“<a problem of his fancy and invention, than as 
a jeal image of his judgement, ; but his de- 
« {, ce in this matter may be laid on a furer 
‘© foundation. 
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foundation. This is the true reafon to be 
given of his delivering that opinion: Upon 
his coming over he found“ the ftate of the 
royal party very defperate. He pefceived the 
ftrength of their enemies fo united, that till it 
fhould begin to break within itfelf, all endea- 
vours againft it were like to prove unfucceis- 
ful. On the other fide he beheld their zeal 
for his Majefty’s caufe to be ftill fo adive, 
that often hurried them into inevitable ruin. 


' He faw this with thuch grief; and tho’ he 


approved their conftancy as much as any man 


‘ living, yet he found their unreafonable fhew- 


ing it, did only difable themfelves, and give 
their adverfaries great advantages of riches and 
ftrength by their defeats. He therefore believed 
it would be a meritorious fervice to the King, 
if any man.who was known to have follow- 
ed his intereft, could infinuate into the Ufur- 
per’s minds, that men of his principles were 
now willing to be quiet, and could perfuade 
the poor opprefied Royalifts to conceal their af- 
fections for better occafions, And as for his 
own particular, he was a clofe prifoner when 
he writ that againft which the exception is 
made ; fo that he faw it was impoflible for 
him to purfue the ends for which he came 
hither, if he did not make fome kind of de. 
claration of his peaceable intentions. Thié 
was then his opinon.; and the fuccefs of the 
thing feems to prove that it was not ill-grounded, 
For certainly it was one of the greateft helps 
to the King’s affairs about the latter end ‘of 
that tyranny, that many of his beft friends 
diffembled their counfels, and aéted the fame 
defigns under the difguifes and names of other 
parties. The prelate concludes this account 
with obferving, that, that life muft needs be very 
unblameable, 
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«© unblameable,. which had been tried in bufinefs 
“* of the higheft confequence, and practifed in the 
« hazardous fecrets of courts and cabinets, and 

‘ yet there can nothing difgraceful be produced 
‘< againtt it, but only the error of one paragraph, 

“and fingle metaphor.” 

About the year 1662, his two Books of Plants were 
publifhed, tow hich he addedafterwards four more, and 
all thefetogether, with his Latin poems, were printed in 
London, 1678 ; his Books on Plants was written dur- 
ing his fe fittehee in England, in the time of the 
ufurp ation, the: better to diftinguifh his real inten- 
tion, by the ftudy of phyfic, to which he appli ied. 

It appears by Wood’s Fafti Oxon. that our 
poet was created Dr. of Phyfic at Oxford, De- 
cember 2, 1657, by virtue of a mandamus from 
the then government. After the King’s reftorat 
on, Mr. Cowley, being then pait the 4oth year of 


his age, the greateft part of which had been {pent 
in a various and tempeftuous condition, refolved 
to pafs the remainder of his life ina Hetious re- 


tirement: In a letter to one of his friends, he 
talks of making a voyage to America, not from 
2 view of accumulating wealth, but there to chufe 
a habitat‘on, and fhut “himfelf up from the ~bufy 
world for ever. This fcheme was wildly roman- 
tic, and difcovered fome degree of vanity in the 
author; for Mr. Cowley needed but retire a few 
miles out of town, and ceafe from appearing 
ck .d, and he might have been fufficiently fecured 
.cainit the intrufion of company, nor was he of 
{6 much confequence as to be forced from his re- 
tirement; but this vifionary fcheme could not be 
carried into execution, by means of Mr. Cowley’s 
want of money, for he had never been much on the 
road of vain. Uron the fettlement of the peace of 
fhe nation, he obtained a competent eftate, by the 
favour Ji is pero patrons, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the earl of St.. Albans. ‘Thus fur- 
nifhed 
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nifhed for a retreat, he {pent the laft feven or eight 
years of his life in his beloved obfcurity, and pot- 
jefied (fays »prat) that folitude, which f from his 
very childhood he fo pafhonately defired. This 
reat poet, and w orthy man, died’ at a houfe call- 
ea the Porch-houfe, towards the Welt end of the 
town of Chertfey in Surry, July 28, 1667, in the 
4gth year of his age. His folitude, from the very 
ges had nev er agreed fo well with the con- 
iticution of his bo ody, as his mind: out of hatte, 
to phaiahs the tumult of the city, he had not pre- 
pared a healthful fituation in the country, as he 
might have done, had he been more deliberate in 
his c hoice ; of this, he foon began to find the in-« 
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convenience at Barn-elms, where he was afficted 
with a dangerou s fea lingring fever. Shortly after 


his removal. to Chertfey, he fell into another con- 
fuming dileafe: having languifhed under this for 
fome ‘inonths, he feemed to be pretty well cured 
of its ill fymptoms, but in the heat of the fumm 1er, 
by ftaying too Jong amongft his labourers in the 
meadows, he was taken ang a violent defluxion, 
and ftoppage in his breaft and throat; this he ne- 
glected, as‘an or dinary cold, and refufed to fend 
for his ufual phyficians, “till it was pait all remedy, 
and fo in the end, fre ortnight’s fitknefs, it 
proved mortal to } 

He was Seed” in Wein ninfter Abbey, the 
of Auguit follow: ing, near the athes of Chaucer and 
S penter. ‘King Ch; iarles II. was pleafed to bettow 
upon him the beit charaer, W pe upon the news 
of his death, his Ma efty. declared, that Mr. Cow- 
ley had not left a better man behind him in Eng- 
land: “A‘hior nument was erected to his memory in 
May 1675, -b »y George, duke of Buckingham, with 
a cee infc: iption, tS reten by Dr. ‘Sprat after- 
wards lord bifhop of Rochefter. 

Befides Mr. Cowley’s works alread iy mentioned, we 
have, by the fame hand, A Py ropotition for the ad- 
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vancementof Experimental Philofophy. A Difcourfe, 
by way of Vifion, concerning the Government of Oli- 
ver Cromwel, and feveral Difcourfes, by way of E{- 
fays, inProfe and Verfe. Mr. Cowley had defigned a 
Difcourfe on Stile, and a Review of the Prin- 
ciples of the Primitive Chriftian Church, but was 
prevented by death. In Mr. Dryden’s Mifcellany 
Poems, we find a poem on the Civil War, faid to 
be written by our author, but not extant in any 
edition of his works: Dr. Sprat mentions, as very 
excellent in their kind, Mr. Cowley’s Letters to 
his private friends, none of which were publifhed. 
As a poet, Mr. Cowley has had tribute paid him 
from the greateft names in all knowledge, Dryden, 
Addifon, Sir John Denham, and Pope. He is 
blamed for a redundance of wit, and roughnefs of 
verification, but is allowed to ‘have poffeffed a fine 
vinderftanding, great reading, and a variety of 
wenivs. Let us fee how Mr. Addifon characterizes 
nim in ‘his Account of the great Englifh Poets. 


Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 

©’errun with wit, and lavith of his thought ; 

His turns too clofely on the readers prefs, 

tie moye had pleafed us, had he pleafed us lefs : 

One glittering thought no fooner ftrikes our eyes, 

With filent wonder, but new wonders rife. 

As in the milky way, a fhining white 

O’erflows the heavens with one continued light ; 

‘That not a fingle flar can fhew his rays, 

Whilft jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great poet, that I dare to name, 

Th? uncumber’d beauties of thy verfe with 
blame ; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excefs, 

But wit like thine, in any fhape will pleafe. 


In his public capacity, he preferved an inviola- 


ble honour and loyalty, and exerted great activity, 
with 
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with difcernment : in private life, he was eafy of 
accefs, gentle, polite, and modeft; none but his 
intimate friends ever difcovered, by.his difcourte, 
that he was a great poet; he was gencrous in his 
difpofition, temperate in his life, devout and pi- 
ous in his religion, a warm friend, and a focial 
companion. Such is the character of the great Mr. 
Cowley, who deferves the higheft gratitude from 
potterity, as well for his public as private con- 
duét. He never proftituted his mufe to the purpotes 
of lewdnefs and folly, and it is with pleafure we 
can except him from the general, and too jutt, 
charge brought againft the poets, ‘That they have a- 
bilities to do the greateft fervice, and by mifdi- 
recting them, too frequently fawn the harlot face of 
loofe indulgence, and by drefling up pleafure in an 
elegant attire, procure votaries to her altar, who 
pay too dear for gazing at the fhewy phantom by 
lofs of their virtue. It is no compliment.to the 
tafte of the prefent age, that the works of Mr. 
Cowley are falling into difefteem ; they certainly 
contain more wit, and good fenfe, than the works of 
many other poets, whom it is now fafhionable to read ; 
that kind of poetry, which is known by the name 
of Light, he fucceeds beyond any of, his cotem- 
poraries, or fucceflors ; no love verfes, in our lan- 
guage, have fo much true wit, and expreflive ten- 
dernefs, as Cowley’s Miftrefs, which is indeed per- 
fe& in its kind. What Mr. Addifon obferves, 18 
certainly true, ‘He more had pleafed us, had he 
pleafed us lefs.” He hada foul too full, an imagi- 
nation too fertile to be reftrained, and becaufe he 
has more wit than any other poet, an ordinary 
reader is fomehow difpofed to think he. had lefs. 
In the particular of wit, none but Shakefpear e- 
ver exceeded Cowley, and he was certainly as cul- 
tivated a fcholar, as a great natural genius. In that 
kind of poetry which is grave, and demands ex- 
tenfive thinking, no poet has aright to be compared 
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with Cowley : Pope and Dryden, who are asremark- 
able for a force of thinking, as elegance of poe- 
try, are yet inferior to him; there are more ideas 
in one of Cowley’s pindaric odes, than in any 
piece of equal length by thofe two great genius’s 
(St. Cacilia’s ode excepted) and his pindaric odes 
being now 1eglected, can proceed from no o‘her 
caufe, than that they demand too much attention 
for a common reader, and contain fentiments fo 
fublimely noble, as not to be comprehended by a 
vulgar mind ; but to thofe who think, and are ac- 
cuftomed to contemplation, they appear great and 
yavifhing. In order to illoftrate this, we fhall 
quote fpecimens in both kinds of poetry ; the firit 
taken from his Miftrefs called Beauty, the other is 
a Hymn to Light, both of which, are fo excel- 
Jent*in their kind, that whoever reads them with- 
ont rapture, may be well affured, that he has no 
poetry in his foul, and ‘is infenfible to the flow of 
numbers, and the charms of fenfe. 


BE AUT ¥. 
é 


Beauty, thou wild fantaftic ape, 
Who doft in ev’ry country change thy fhape ! 
Here black, there brown, here tawny, and there 
white ; 
‘Thou flatt'rer which compli'ft with every fight! 
‘Thou Babel which confound’it the eye 
With unintelligible variety ! 
Who haft no certain what nor where, 
Sut vary’&t ftill, and doft thy felf declare 
Inconftant, as thy fhe-profe(ffors are. 


II. 


Beauty, love’s feene and mafquerade, 
So gay by well-plac’d lights, and diftance pot 
Falfe 


~ 
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Falfe coin, and which th’ impoftor cheats us full ; 
‘The ftlamp and colour good, but metal ill ! 
Which light, or bafe, we find when we 
Weigh by enjoyment and examine thee ! 
For though thy being be bat fhow, 
"Tis chiefly night which men-to thee allow 
And. chufe t enjoy thee, when thou leait art thou. 


ETT. 


Eeauty, thou aétive, paffive ill 
Which dyit thy felf as faft as thou dof kill! 
‘Thou Tulip, who thy ftock in paint doft wafte, 
Neither for phyfic good, nor fmell, nor tafte. 
Beauty, whofe flames but meteors are, 
Short liv’d and low, though thou would’ ee a 
ftar, 
Who dar’ft not thine own home defery, 
Pretending to dwell richly in the eye, 
When thou, alas, doft inthe fancy lye. 


IV. 


Beauty, whofe conquefts ftill are made 
Over hearts by cowards kept, or elfe betray’d ; 
Weak victor ! who thy felf deftroy’d muft be 
When ficknefs, ftorms,. or time belieg ges thee 

‘Thowunwholefome thaw to frozen ' 
Thou trong wine, which youths fever doft en- 

Tage, 

Thou tyrant which leav’it no man free ! 

Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can 
be ! 

‘Thou marth’rer which haft killd, and devi! which 

would damn me. 
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HYMN to LIGHT. 


I 


Firft born of Chaos, who fo far didft come, 
From the old negro’s darkfome womb ! 
Which when it faw the lovely child, 

The melancholly mafs put on kind looks and 

fmil’d. j 


If. 


Thou tide of glory, which no reft doft know, 
But ever ebb, and ever flow! 
Thou golden fhower of a true Jove ! 
Who does in thee defcend, and Heaven to earth 
make love! 


Tif. 


Hail aftive nature’s watchful life, and health ! 
Her joy, her ornament and wealth! 
Hail to thy husband heat, and thee ! 
Thou the world’s beauteous bride, the lufty 
bridegroom he ! 


Ty. 


Say from what golden quivers of the fky, 
Do all thy winged arrows fly? 
Swiftnefs and power by birth are thine, 
From thy great fire they came, thy fire the word 
divine. 


V. 


"Tis I believe this archery to fhew 
That fo much coft in colours thou, 
And {kill in painting doft beftow, 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heav’nly 
bow, 


VI. Swift 
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Vi. 
Swift as light, thoughts their empty career run, 
Thy race is finifh’'d, when begun ; 
Let a Poft-Angel Part with thee, 
And thou the goal of earth fhall reach as foon as 


he. 
VIL 
Thou in the moon’s bright chariot proud and gay, 


Dof thy bright wood of ftars furvey ; 
And all the: year doth with thee bring 
© thoufand flowry lights, thine own nocturnal 
{pring. 


VIII. 


Thou Scythian-like doft round thy lands nie 
The fun’s gilt tent for ever move, 
And ftill as thou in pomp dott go, 
The fhining pageants of the world attend thy 
fhow. 


TX. 


Nor amidft all thefe triumphs doft thou fcorn 
The humble Glow-Worms to adorn, 
And with thofe living fpangies gild, 
{O greatnefs without pride ! ) the bluthes of the 
Field. 


xX. 


Night, and her ugly fubje&ts thou doft fright, 
And fleep, the lazy Owl of night ; 
Afham’d.and fearful to appear, 

They fkreen their horrid fhapes, with the black 

hemifphere. 
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XT. 
With. ’em there haftes, and wildly takes th’ alarm, 
Of painted dreams, a bufy {warm, 
At the firft opening of thine eye, 
The various clufters break, the antick atoms fly. 


XII. 
The guilty ferpents, and-obfcener beafts, 
Creep confcious to their fecret refts : 
Nature to thee doth reverence pay, 
Ill omens, and ill fights removes out of thy way. 


XIII. 


At thy appearance, grief itfelf is faid, 
To fhake his wings, and rouze his head ; 
And cloudy care has often took 

A gentle beamy fmile, reflected from thy look. 


XIV. 
At thy appearance, fear itfelf grows bold ; 
‘Vhy iun-fhine-melts away his cold : 
Encourag'd at the fight of thee, 
To the cheek colour comes, and firmnefs to the 


] 


kn 


XV. 
Even luft, the mafter of a harden’d face, 
Bluthes if thou be’ft in the place, 
To darknefs’ curtains he retires, 
In fympathizing nights he rolls his fmoaky fires. 
XVI. 
When, goddefs, thou lift'ft up thy waken’d head, 
~ Oux of the morning’s purple bed, 
Thy choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world falutes the rifing day. 
XVII..The 
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XVII. 


The ghofts, and monfter fpirits, that did prefume 
A body’s privlege to affume, 
Vanifh again invifibly, 

And bodies gain again their vifibility. 


XVIII. 


All the world’s bravery that delights our Cyes, 
Is but thy fev’ral liveries, 
Thou the rich dye. on them beftow’ft, 
Thy nimble pencil paints this landfkip as thou 
got. 


XIX. 


A crimfon garment in the rofe thou wear’tt ; 
A crown of ftudded gold thou bear’ft, 
The virgin lillies in their white, 

Are clad but with the lawn of almoft naked light, 

XX. 
The Violet, fpring’s little infant, ftands, 
Girt in thy purple fwadling-bands : 
On the fair Tulip thou doit dote ; 
Thou cloath’ft it in a gay and party-colour’d cc 


od 


af 
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XXI. 
With fame condens’d thou doit the jewels fix, 
And folid colours in it mix : 
Flora herfelf, envies to fee 
Flowers fairer than her own, and durable as the, 


XXII. 


Ah, goddefs f would thou could’ft thy hand with- 
hold, 
And be lefs liberal to gold ; 
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Didft thou lefs value to it give, 
Of how much care (alas) mightft thou poor man 
relieve ! 


XXIII. 


To me the fun is more delightful far, 
And all fair days much fairer are ; 
But few, ah wondrous few there be, 
Who do not Gold prefer, O goddefs, ev’n to thee. 


XXIV. 
Thro’ the foft ways of Heav’n, and air, and fea, 
Which open all their pores to thee, 
Like a clear river thou doft glide, 
And with thy living ftream through the clofe chan- 
nels flide. 


XXV. 

But where firm bodies thy free courfe oppofe, 
Gently thy fource the land o’erflows.; 
Takes there poffeflion, and does make, 

Of colours mingled light, a thick and ftanding 

lake. 


XXVI. 
But the vat ocean of unbounded day 
In th’Empyrezan heav'n does ftay ; 
Thy rivers, lakes, and f{prings below, 
From thence took firft their rife, thither at laft 
muit flow. 
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;\ EW poets have been fubjected to more vari- 

ous turns of fortune, than the gentleman whofe 
memoirs we are now about to relate. He was a- 
mongit the firft who refined our poetry, and did 
more for the intereft of the drama, than any who 
ever wrote for the ftage. He lived in times of ge- 
heral confufion, and was no unattive member of 
the ftate, when its neceflities demanded his affif- 
tance ; and when, with the reftoration, politenefs 
and genius began to revive, he applied himfelf to 
the promotion of thefe rational pleafures, which 
are fit to entertain a cultivated people. This great 
man was fon of one Mr. John Davenant, a citizen 
of Oxford, and was born in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1605; all the biographers of our poet have 
obferved, that his father was a man of a grave 
difpofition, and a gloomy turn of mind, which his 
fon did not inherit from him, for he was as re- 
markably volatile, as his father was faturnine. The 
fame biographers have celebrated our author’s mo- 
ther as very handfome, whofe charms had the 
power of attracting the admiration of Shakefpear, 
the higheft compliment which ever was paid to 
beauty. As Mr. Davenant, our poet’s father, kept 
a tavern, Shakefpear, in his journies to Warwick- 
fhire, {pent fome time there, influenced, as many 
believe, by the engaging qualities of the handfome 
landlady. This circumftance has given rife to a 
conjecture, that Davenant was really the fon of 
Shakefpear, as well naturally as poetically, by an 
unlawful 
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unlawful intri igue, mother and that 
great man; that this allegation is founded upon 
probability, no reader can believe, for we have 
fuch accounts of the amiable-temper, and moral 
qualities of Shakefpear, that we cannot fuppo 
him to have been guilty of fuch an act of trea- 
chery, as i pease: the marriage honours; and how- 
ever he might have been delighted with the con- 

erfation, or charmed with the perfon of Mrs. Da- 
vecierts yet as adultery was not then the fafhion- 
able vice, it would be- injurious ta his memory,’ fo 
much as to fuppofe him guilty. 

Ourauthorreceived the hrftrudiments of polite learn- 
ing from Mr. Edward Sylvefter, who kept a grammar 
{ec hoolinthe p arith of All Saints in Oxford. Inthe year 
1524, the fame in which his father-was Mayor of the 
ber of the univerfity 
of Oxford, in Lincoln’s-Inn College, under the 
tuition of Mr. Daniel Hough,. but.the Oxford an- 
tiguary is of opinion, he did not long remain there, 
as his mind was too much addicted to gaie*y, to 
bear the aufterities of an academical life, and be- 
ing encouraged by fome gentlemen, who admired 
the vivacity of his genius, he repaired to court, 
in hopes of making his fortune in that pleafing, 
but dangerous element. He became firft page to 
Frances, dachefs of Richmond, a lady much cele- 
brated in thofe days, as well for her beauty, as the 
influence fhe had at.court,. and her extraordinary 
tafte for grands > which excited her to keep a kind 
of private court of her own, which, in our more 
fafhionable aes is known by the name of Drums, 
and Hurricanes. Sir William afterwards 
the family of Sir Fulk Greville, 
jord Brooke, who being himfelf a man of tafte 
and erudition, gave the moft encouraging marks 
of efeem to our rifing bard. ‘This worthy noble 
man being brought to an immature fate, by the 
cruel hands of an affaflin, 1628, Davenant was 
left 
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J 
left with : hou i 7 indigent 
left without a patron, though not in very indigent 
circumftances, his reputation having increafed, 


curing the time he was in his lordfhip’s fervice : - 


the year enfuing the death of his patron, he pro- 
duced his firft play to the world, called Albovino, 
King of the Lombards, which met with a very 
general, and warm reception, and to which fome 
very honourable recommendations were prefixed, 
when it was printed, in feveral copies of verfes, by 
men of eminence, amongit whom, were, Sir Hen- 
ry Blount, Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Cla- 
rendon, and the honourable Henry Howard. Our 
author {pent the next eight years of his life in a 
conftant attendance upon court, where he was high- 
ly carefled by the moft fhining charafters of the 
times, particularly.by the earl of Dorfet, Edward 
Flyde, and Lord Treafurer Welton : during thefe 
gay moments, fpent in the court amufements, an 
unlucky accident happened to our author, which 
not a little deformed his face, which, from na- 
ture, was very handfome. Wood has affirmed, that 


this accident arofe from libidinous dalliance with. 


a handfome black girl in Axe-yard, Weitminfter. 
The plain fact is this, Davenant was of an amo- 
rous complexion, and was fo unlucky as to carry 
the marks of his regular gallantries in the depre!- 
fion of his nofe ; this expofed him to the pleafant 
raillery of cotemporary wits, which very little af- 
fected him, and to fhew that he was ‘undifturbed 
by their merriment, he wrote a burlef{que copy of 
verfes upon himfelf. This accident happened pret- 
ty early in his life,- fince it gave occafion to the 
following ftanzas in Sir John Suckling’s Seflions of 
the Poets, which we have tranfcribed froma correét 
copy of Suckling’s works, 


Will Davenant afhamed of a foolifh mifchance, 
That he had got lately travelling in France, 
Modeitly 
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Modeftly hop’d the handfomnefs of his mufe, 
Might any deformity about him excufe, 


Surely the company had been content, 
ile it d ha ive found any precedent, 
Butin all their records in verdes or profe, 
There was none of a laureat, who wanted a nofe. 


Suckling barg¢ iffers from the Oxford hiftorian, 
in faying that $ Ww illiam’s diforder was contract- 
ed in France, feb as Wood is the higheit authori- 
ty, it is more reafonable to embrace his obferva- 
tion, and probably, Suckling only mentioned 
France, in order that it might rhime with mif- 
chance. 

Some time after this, Davenant.was_ rallied, by 
another hand, on account of this accident, as if it 
had been a jeft that could never die; but what is 
more extraordinary, is, that Sir William himfelf 
could not forget the authorefs of this misfortune, 
but has introduced her in his Gondibert,.-and, in 
the opinion of fome critics, very, improperly... He 
brings two friends, Ulfinore the elder, and Goltho 
the younger, ona journey to the, court of Gondi- 
bert, but in this. paflage to fhew, as he, would in- 
finuate, the extream frailty of youth, they were 
arrefted by a very unexpected, accident, notwith- 
ftanding the wife councils which Uifinore had juft 
received from his father *.. ‘The lines which have 
an immediate reference to this fair enchantrefs, are 
too curious to be here omitted. 


I, 


The black-ey’d beauty did her pride difplay, 
Thro’ a large window, and in jewels fhone, 
As if to pleafe the world, weeping for day, 
Night had put all her ftarry jewels on. 


* Gond, b. ili, cant. 3. flanz. 31. 


II. This 
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II. 
This beauty gaz’d on both, and Ulfinore 
‘Hung down his head, but yet did lift his eyes 
As if he fain would fee a litidle more, 
For much, tho’ bafhful, he did beauty prize. 


ia 3 
Goltho did like a blufhlefs flatue ftare, 
Boldly her practis’d boldnefs did outlook ; 
And even for fear fhe would miftruft her inare, 
Was ready to cry out, that he was took, 


IV. 


She, with a wicked woman’s profp’rous art, 
A feeming modefty, the window clos’d ; 
Wifely delay’d his eyes, fince of his heart 
She thought fhe had fafficiently difpos’d. 


¥. 
Nicely as bridegroom’s was her chamber drett, 
Her bed as bridés, and richer than a throne; 
And fweeter feem’d than the Circania’s nef. 
Though built in Eaftern groves of Cinnamon. 


VI. 
The price of princes pleafure, who her love, 
(Tho’! but falfe were) at rates fo coftly bought, 
The wealth of many, but many hourly prove 
Spoils to fome one, by whom herfelf is caught. 


Ng I¢ 
She Sway’d by finful beauty’s deftiny, 
Finds her tyrannic power muft now expire, 
Who meant to kindle Goltho in her eye, 
But to her breaft has brought the raging fire. 


VIII. Yet 
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Yet eldeft lovers fcarce would coubt her. heart, 

So well the 


weeps, as fhe to Goltho fpeaks. 
During our author’s attendance at court, he 
wrote feveral plays, and employed his time in 


: 
hich were acted by the princi- 
pal nobility of both fexes;. the Queen herfelf con- 
lec take a fhare in one of them, which 
ave very great offence to the fcrupulous moraliits, 
which {prung up in thofe days ; the particular ac- 
count of this dramatic piece we fhall give in the 
conclufion of his life, and now proceed in enume- 
rating the incidents of it. 
Upon the death of Ben Johnfon, which happen. 
ed in the year 1637, our poet fucceeded to his 
Jaurel, notwithftanding the violent oppofition of 
his competitor Thomas May, who was {fo extremely 
affeted with his difappointment, though he had 
been a zealous courtier, yet from refentment to 
the Queen, by whofe intereft Davenant was pre- 
ferred, he commenced an enemy to the King’s par- 
ty, and became both an advocate and hiftorian 
for the Parliament. 

As foon as the civil war broke out, Mr. Da. 
venant had an early fhare in them and demon. 
rated his loyalty: by {peaking and acting for the 
King. He was accufed by the Parliament for be- 
ing- embarked in a defign in May 1641, of fe- 
ducing the army from their adherence to the par- 
Jiamentary authority, and bringing it again under 
the fubje&ion of the King, and defence’ of his 
perfon. In this fcheme many of Sir William's 
friends were engaged, viz. Mr, Henry Piercy, af- 
terwards lord Piercy, Mr. Goring, Mr. Jermyn, 


Mr. 


vg 
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Mr. Afhburnham, Sir John Suckling, and others:-moft 
of thefe perfons, upon their defign being difco- 
vered, placed their fecurity in flight, and Mr. Da- 
venant amonozft the reft; but a proclamation bein 

publifhed for apprehending him, he was ftopped at 
Feverfham, fent up to town, and put into the cu- 
ftody of a fergeant at arms *. In the month of 
July following, ‘our author was bailed, and not 
Jong after finding it neceflary, on account of the 
violence of the times, to withdraw to France, he 
had the misfortune to be feized again in Kent by 
the Mayor of Canterbury ; how he efcaped the 
prefent danger, none of his biographers have re- 
lated, but it appears that he did not, upon this oc- 
cafion, fuffer long confinement; he at laft retired 
beyand fea, where he continued for fome time, but 
the Queen fending over a confiderable quantity 
of military ftores, for the ufe of the earl of New- 
caftle’s army, Mr. Davenant returned again to 
England, offered his fervice to that noble peer, 
who was his old friend and patron, and by him 
made lieutenant-general of his ordnance: this pro- 
motion gave offence to many, who were his rivals 
in his lordfhip’s efteem : they remonftrated, that Sir 
William Davenant, being a poet, was, for that ve- 
ry reafon, unqualified for a place of fo much truft, 
and which demanded one of a folid, and lefs vo- 
latile turn of mind, than the fons of Parnaflus ge- 
nerally are. In this complaint they paid but an 
indifferent compliment to the General himfelf, who 
was a poet, and had written, and publithed feveral 
plays. That Davenant behaved weil in his mili- 
tary capacity is very probable, fince, in the month 
of September, 1643, he received the honour of 


knighthood from the King, at the fiege of Glou-- 


cefter, an acknowledgment of. his bravery, and 
fignal fervices, which beftowed at a time when 


* Athen. Oxen. vol. ii. col. 412. 
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a ftrit fcrutiny was made concerning the merit of 
officers, puts it beyond doubt, that Davenant, in 
his martial character, was as deferving as in his po- 
etical. During thefe fevere contentions, and not- 
withftanding his public character, our author’s mufe 
fometimes raifed her voice, in-the compofition of 
feveral plays, of which we fhall give fome account 
when we enumerate his dramatic performances. 
Hiftory is filent as to the means which induced 
Davenant to quit the Northern army, but as foon 
as the King’s affairs fo far declined, as to afford no 
hopes of a revival, he judged it neceffary to retire 
into France, where he was extremely well received 
by the Queen, into whofe confidence he had the 
honour to be taken, and was intrufted with the 
negotiation of matters of the higheft importance, 
in the fummer of the year 1646. Before this 
time Sir William had embraced the popifh reli- 
gion, which circumftance might fo far ingratiate 
him with the queen, as to trufthim with the moft 
important concerns. Lord Clarendon, who had a 
particular efteem for him, has given a full account 
of this affair, though not much to his advantage, 
but yet with all the tendernefs due to Sir William's 
good intentions, and of that long and intimate ac- 
quaintance that had fubfifted between them ; which 
is the more worthy the reader’s notice, as it has 
entirely efcaped the obfervation of all thofe, who 
have undertaken to write this gentleman’s Me- 
moirs, though the moit remarkable paflage in his 
whole life. 

The King, in retiring to the Scots, had follow- 
ed the advice of the French ambaffador, who had 
promifed on their behalf, if not more than he had 
authority to do, at leaft, more than they were in- 
clined to perform ; to juftify, however, his condu& 
at home, he was inclined to throw the weight, in 
fome meafure, upon the King, and with this view, 
he, ‘by an exprefs, informed cardinal Mazarine, 
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that his Majefty was too referved in giving the Par- 
liament fatisfation, and therefore defired that fome. 
perfon might be fent over, who had a fufhcient 
degree ‘of credit with the Englifh Monarch, to 
perfuade him to fuch compliances, as were ne- 
ceflary for his intereft. ‘ The Queen, fays the 
< noble hiftorian, who was never advifed by thotle, 
‘ who either underftood, or valued her Hufband’s 
é intereft, Confulted thofe about her, and fent Sir 
‘ William Davenant, an honeft man, and a witty, 
* but in all refpects unéqual to fuch a truft, with 
© a letter of credit to the King, who knew the 
* perfon well enough under another character 
‘ than was likely to give him much credit upon 
‘ the argument, with which he was entrufted, al- 
¢ though the Queen had likewife otherwife declared 
‘ her opinion to his Majefty, that he fhould part 
« with the church for his ‘peace and fecurity.” Sir 
William had, by the countenance of the French 
ambaflador, eafy admiffion to the King, who heard 
patiently all he had to fay, and anfwered him in 
ma manner, which demonftrated that he was not 
pleafed with the advice. “When he found his Ma- 
jefty unfatisfied, and not difpofed to confent to 
what was earneftly defired by thofe by whom he 
had been fent, who undervalued all thofe {cruples 
of confcience, with which his Majefty was {fo 
ftrongly pofieffed, he took upon hiinfelf the liber- 
ty of offering fome reafons to the king, to induce 
him to yield to what was propofed, and among other 
things faid, it was the opinion and advice of all his 
friends ; his Majefty asked, what friends’? to which 
Davenant replied, lord Jermyn, and lord Cole- 
pepper; the King upon this obferved, that lord 
Jermyn did not underftand any thing of the church, 
and that Colepepper was of noreligion; but, fays 
his Majefty, what is the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? to which Davenant anfwered, 
he did not know, that he was not there, and had 
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deferted the Prince, and thereupon mentioned the 
Queen’s difpleafure againft the Chancellor ; to 
which the King faid, ‘ The Chancellor was an 
‘ honeft man, and would never defert him. nor 
‘ the Prince, nor the Church; and that he was 
‘ forry he was not with his fon, but that his 
* wife was miftaken.’ s 

Davenant, then offering fome reafons of his 
own, in which he treated the church with in- 
dignity, his Majefty was fo tranfported with an- 
ger, that he gave him a fharper rebuke than 
he ufually gave to any other man, and forbad 
him again, ever to prefume to come into his 
prefence ; upon which poor Davenant was deeply 
affected, and returned into France to give an 
account of his ill fuccefs to thofe who fent him. 

Upon Davenant’s return to Paris, he affociated 
with a fet of people, who endeavoured to alle- 
viate the diftreties of exile by fome kind of a- 
mufement. The diverfion, which Sir William chofe 
was of the literary fort, and having long indulg- 
ed an inclination of writing an heroic poem, and 
having there much leifure, and fome encourage. 
ment, he was induced to undertake one of a new 
kind; the two firft books of which he finifhed at 
the Louvre, where he lived’ with his old friend 
Lord Jermyn ; and thefe witha preface, addrefled 
to Mr. Hobbs, his anfwer, and fome commenda- 
tory poems, were publifhed in England ; of which 
we fhall give fome further account in our ani- 
madverfions upon Gondibert. 

While he employed himfelf in the fervice of 
the mufes, Henrietta Maria, the queen dowager 
of England whofe particular favorrte he was 
found out bufinefs for him of another na- 
ture. She had heard that vatt improvements might 
be made in the loyal colony of Virginia, in cafe 
proper artificers were fent there ; and there being 
many of thefe in France who were deftitute of 
employment, 
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employment, fhe encouraged Sir William to col. 
Je& thefe artificers together, who accordingly em- 
barked with his little colony at one of the ports 
in Normandy ; but in this expedition he was Iike- 
wife unfortunate ; for before 'the vefle] was Clear of 
the French coaft, fhe was met by one of the 
Parliament fhips of war, and carried into the ifle 
ef Wight, where our difappointed projetor was 
fent clofe prifoner to Cowes Caftle, and there had 
leifure enough, and what is more extraordinary, 
wanted not inclination to refume his heroic poem, 
and having written about half the third book, in 
a very gloomy prifon, he thought proper to ttop 
short again, finding himfelf, as he imagined under 
the very thadow of death. Upon this occafion 
it is reported of Davenant, that he wrote a fee 
ter to Hobbes, in which he gives fome account 
of the proprefs he made in the third book of 
Gondibert, and offersfome criticifis upon the nature 
of that kind of poetry; but why, fays he, fhould 
I.trouble you or myfelf, with thefe thoughts, when 
I am pretty certain I thall be hanged next week, 
This gaiety of temper in Davenant, while he was 
in the moit deplorable circumitances of diftrefs, 
carries fomething in it very fingular, and perhaps 
could proceed from no other caufe but confcious 
innocence for he appears to have been an inof- 
fenfive good natured man. He was conveyed 
from the Ifle of Wight to the Tower of London, 
and for fome time his life was in the utmoft ha- 
zard; nor is it quite certain by what means he 
was preferved from falling a {acrifice to the pre- 
vailing fury. Some conjeéture that two aldermen 
of York, to whom he had been kind when they 
were prifoners, interpofed their influence for him ; 
others more reafonably conjecture that Milton 
was his friend, and prevented the utmoft effeés 
of party rage from defcending on the head of 
this fon of the mufes, But by whatever means 
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his life was faved, we find him two years after 
a prifoner of the Tower, where he obtained fome 
indulgence by the favour of the Lord Keeper 
Whitlocke ; upon receiving which he wrote him 
a letter of thanks, which as it ferves to illuftrate 
how eafily -and. politely. he wrote’ in profe, we 
fhall here infert. It is far removed either from 
meannefs or bombaft, and has as much elegance 
in it as any letters in our language. 


My Lorp, 


« fam in fufpenfe whether I fhould prefent 
«‘ my thankfulnefs to your lordfhip for my liber- 
< ty of the ower, becaufe when I confider how 
«much of your time belongs to the public, I 
“‘ conceive that. to make a requeft to you, and 
“ to thank you afterwards for the fuccefs of it, 
«is to give you no more than a fucceffion of 
“« trouble ; unlefs you are refolved to be conti- 
«‘ nually patient, and courteous to afflifted men, 
«‘ and agree in your judgment with the late wife 
« Cardinal, who was wont to fay, If he had not 
«« fpent as much time in civilities, as in bufinefs, 
« he had undone his mafter. But whilft I en- 
«< deavour to excufe this prefent thankfulnefs, I 
«< fhould rather afk your pardon, for going about 
“to make a prefent to you of myfelf; for it 
‘“* may argue me to be incorrigible, that, after 
“fo many afflictions, I have yet fo much am- 
«« bition, as to defire to be at liberty, that I 
«© may have more opportunity to obey your lord- 
‘«< fhip’s commands, and fhew the world how much 
“ J am, 


‘© My Lord, 
“« Your lordfhip’s mot 
“ Obliged, moft humble, 
‘* And obedient fervant, 


“ Wa. Davenanr.” 
Our 
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Our author was fo far happy as to obtain by 
this letter the favour of Whitlocke, who was, per- 
haps, a man of more humanity and gentlene(s of 
difpofition, than fome other of the covenanters, 
He at laft obtained his liberty entirely, and was 
delivered from every thing but the narrownefs of 
his circumftances, and to redrefs thefe, encouraged 
by the intereft of his friends, he likewife made a 
bold effort. He was confcious that a play-houfe 
was entirely inconfiftent with the gloominefs, and 
feverity of thefe times ; and yet he was certain 
that there were people of tafte enough in town, 
to fill-one, if fuch a fcheme could be managed ; 
which he conducted with great addrefs, and at 
laft brought to bear, as he had the countenance 
of lord Whitlocke, Sir John Maynard, and other 
perfons of rank, who really were afhamed of the 
cant and hypocrify which then prevailed. In 
confequence of this, our poet opened a kind of 
theatre at Rutland Houfe, where feveral pieces 
were acted, and if they did not gain him reputa- 
tion, they procured him what is more folid, and 
what he then more wanted, money. Some of 
the people in power, it feems, were lovers of 
mufic, and tho’ -they did not care to own it, 
they were wife enough to know that there was 
nothing fcandalous or immoral in the diverfions 
of the theatre. Sir William therefore, when he 
applied for a permiffion called what he intenddéd 
to reprefent an opera ; but when he brought it 
on the ftage, it appeared quite another thing, 
which when printed had the following title : 


Firft day’s entertainment at Rutland-Hovufe by 
declamation and mufic, after the manner of the 
ancients. 
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‘his being an introduétory piece, it demanded 
all the author’s wit to make it anfwer different 
intentions ; for firft it was to be fo pleafing as 
to gain-applaufe; and mext it was to be be fo 
remote from the very appearance of a play, as 
not to give any offence to that pretended fanc- 
tity that was then in fafhion. It began with mu- 
frc, then followed a prologue, in which the au- 
thor rallies the oddity of his own performance. 
The curtain being drawn up to the found of 
flow and. folemn mufic, there followed a grave 
declamation by one in a.guilded roftrum, who 
perfonated Diogenes, and fhewed the ufe and ex- 
eellency of dramatic entertainments. The fecond 
part of the entertainment confifted of two 
lighter declamations; the firft by-a citizen of 
Paris, who wittily rallies the follies of Lon- 
don ; the other by a citizen of London, who 
takes the fame liberty with Paris and its inha- 
bitants. To this was tacked a fong, and after 
that came a fhort epilogue. ‘The mufic was com- 
pofed by Dr. Coleman, Capt. Cook, Mr. Henry 
Laws, and Mr. George Hudfon. 

There were feveral other pieces which Sir Wil- 
liam introduced upon this ftage of the fame 
kind, which met with as much fuccefs, as could 
be expecied from the nature of the performances 
themfelves, and the temper and difpofition of the 
audience. Being thus introduced, he at laft grew 
a little bolder, and not only ventured to write, 
but to. act feveral new plays, which were alfo 
fomewhat in a new tafte; that is, they were more 
regular in their ftructure, and the language gene- 
rally .fpealsing, {moother, and more correct than 
the old tragedies. Thefe improvements were in 
a great meafure owing to Sir William’s long refi- 


dence in France, which gave him an opportunity of 
reading their beft writers, and hearing the fentiments 


of 
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of their ableft critics upon dramatic entertainments, 
where they were as much admired and encouraged, 
as at that time defpifed in England.. That thefe 
were really improvements, and that the public 
flood greatly indebted to Sir William Davenant 
aS a poet, and matter of a theatre, we can pio 
duce no lefs an authority than that of Dryden, 
who, beyond any of his predecefiors, contempo- 
raries* or thofe who have fucceeded him, under 
ftood poetry as an art. In his efay on heroic 
plays, he thus {peaks, “* The firtt lizht we had 
“of them, on the Englith theatre (fays he) was 


** from’ Sir William Davenant. It being forbid- 


** den him in the religious times to att trage, 
“ dies or comedies, becaufe they contained fome 
“* matter of fcandal to thofe good people, who 
““ could more eafily difpoflefs their lawful fcve. 
““ reign, than endure a wanton je, he was for- 
“* ced to turn his thoughts another Way, and tg 
«¢ 


‘* introduce the examples of moral virtue written 

in verfe, and performed in recitative mutic. 
The original of this mufic, and of the {cenes 
which adorned his works, he had from the 
Italian opera’s ; but he heightened his charace 
ters, as I may probably imagine, from the exe 
amples of Corneille, and fome French poets. 
In -this condition did this part of poetry remain 
at. his Majefty’s return, when grown bolder as 
now owned by public authority, Davenant re- 
vived the Siege of Rhodes, and caufed it to 
be aéted as a juft drama. But as few men 
have the happinefs to begin and finith any 
new project, fo neither did he 
his.defign perfe&.. Fhere wanted the fulnefs 
of a plot, and the variety of chara@ers to form 
it. -as:_it Ought ; and perhaps fomewhat might 
“* have been added to the beauty of the ftile: 
“* all which he would have performed with more 
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<< exaétnefs, had he -pleafed to have given ws 
‘© another work of the fame nature.” For my felf 
«© and others who came-after him, we are bound 
«< with all veneration to his memory, to acknow- 
e what advantage we received from that 
llent ground work, which is laid, and fince 
t is an eafy thing to add to what is already 
“* invented, we ought all of us, without envy to 
“him, or partiality to ourfelves, to yield him 
the precedence in it.” 

Immediately after the reftoration there were 
two companies of players formed, one under the 
title of the King’s servants, the other, under that 
of the Duke’s Company, both by patents from 
the crown; the firft granted to Henry Killigrew, 
Efq; and the latter to Sir William Davenant. 
The King’s company aGed firft at the Red Bull 
in the upper end of St. John’s Street, and after 
a year or two removing from place to place, 
they eftablifhed themfelves in Drury-Lane. It 
was fome time before Sir William Davenant com- 
pleated his company, into which he took all 
who had formerly played under Mr. Rhodes in 
the Cock-Pit in Drury-Lane, and amongft thefe 
the famous Mr. Betterton, who appeared firft to 
advantage under the patronage of Sir William 
Davenant. He opened the Duke's theatre in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields with his own dramatic per- 
formance of the Siege of Rhodes, the houfe be- 
ing finely decorated, and the ftage fupplied with 
painted fcenes, which were by him introduced 
at leaft, if not invented, which afforded certainly 
an additional beauty to the theatre, tho” fome 
have infinuated, that fine fcenes proved the ruin 
ef adling ; but as we are perfuaded it will be 
an entertaining circumftance to our Readers, to 
have that matter more fully explained, we fhall 


take this opportunity of doing it. 
In 
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In the reign of Charles I. dramatic entertain- 
ments were accompanied with rich f{cenery, curious 
machines, and other elegant embellifhments, chiefly 
conduéted by the wonderful dexterity of that ce- 
lebrated Englifh archite@ Inigo Jones. But thefe 
were employed only in .maiques at court, and 
were too expenfive for the little theatres in which 
plays were then acted. In them there was no- 
thing more than a curtain of very coarfe ftuf, 
upon the drawing up of which, the itage appeared 
either with bare walls on the fides, coarfly mat- 
ted, or covered with tapeftry ; fo that for the 
place originally reprefented, and all the fuccef- 
five changes in which the poets of thofe times 
freely indulged themfelves, there was nothing to 
help the fpestator’s underftanding, or to affift the 
actor’s performance, but bare imagination. Jn 
Shakefpear’s time fo undecorated were the thea- 
tres, that a blanket fupplied the place of a cur- 
tain; and it was a good obfervation of the in- 
genious Mr. Chitty,-a gentleman of acknowledged 
taite in dramatic excellence, that the circum- 
ftance of the blanket, fuggefted to Shakefpear 


that noble image in Macbeth, where the mur- 
derer invokes 


Thick night to veil itfelf in the dunneft fmoke of 
Hell, 


Nor Heaven peep thro’ the blanket of the dark 
To cry hold, hold. 


It is true, that while things continued in this 
fituation, there were a great many play-houfes, 
fometimes fix or feven Open at once. Of thefe 
fome were large, and in part open, where they 
acted by-day light; others fmaller, but better 
fitted up, where they made ufe of candles. The 
plainnefs of the theatre made the prices f{mall, 
E 4 and 
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and drew abundance of company ; yet upon the 
whole it'is doubtful, whether the fpe¢tators in all 


thefe houtes s were really fuperior in number, to 
thofe, who have frequented ‘the theatres in later 


7 


deficiencies, a made as fome would 
late, plays more intelligible without fcenes, 
they afterwards were with them, it muft be 
ynifhing ; neither is it difficult to aflign a- 
other caufe, why thofe who were concerned in 
play-honfes, were angry at the introduétion of 
{cenes and décorations, which was, that. notwith- 


ftanding -the advanced nies their profits from 


times. If ‘he fpirit and judgment of the aétors 
7 ] 


} | 
tuppiled all 


that time were continual finking ; and an au- 
thor, of high authority in ‘this cafe, af- 
jures us, in an hifterical account of the ‘flage, 
that the whole sharers in. Mr. Hart's company 


divided a thoufand pounds a year a-piece, before 
the expenfive deccrations’ became fafhionable. 
ir William Davenant coniidered things in ano- 
ther light: he was well acquainted with the alte- 
TARDE which the French theatre had received, 
under the aufpice of cardinal Richlieu, who had 
an Naa lent tafte; and he remembered the noble 
contrivances of Inigo Jones, which weré not at 
all inferior to the defigns of the beft French 
mafters. Sir William was likewife fenfible that 
the monarch he ferved was an excellent judge of 
every thing of this kind; and thefe confiderations 
excited in him a paffion for the advancement of 
the theatre, to which the great figure it has fince 
made is chiefly owing. Mr. Dryden has ac- 
knowledged his admirable talents in this way, and 
gratefully remembers the pains taken by our 
poet, to fet a work of his in the faireft light pof- 
fible, and to which, Ite ingenuoufly afcribes the 
fuecefs with which it was received. This is the 
hiftory of the rife and progrefs of fcenery on 
our 
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our ftage ; which, without doubt, gives greater 
life to the entertainment of a play ; but as the 
beft purpofes may be proftituted, fo there is fome 
reafon to believe that the exceflive fondnefs for 
decorations, which now prevails, has hurt the true 
dramatic tafte. Scenes are to be confidered as 
fecondary in a play, the means of fetting it off 
with luftre, and ought to engrofs but little at- 
tention ; as it is more important to hear what a 
character fpeaks, than to obferve the place where 
he ftands; but now the cafe is altered. The 
fcenes in a Harlequin Sorcerer, and other unmean- 
ing pantomimes, unknown to our more elegant 
and judging fore-fathers, procure crowded honfes, 
while the nobleft ftrokes of Dryden, the delicate 
touches of Otway and Rowe. the wild majefty 
of Shakefpear, and the heart-felt language of Lee, 
pafs neglected, when put in competition with 
thofe gewgaws of the ilage, thefe feafts of the 
eye; which as they can communicate no ideas, 
fo they can neither warm nor reform the heart, 
nor anfwer one moral purpofe in nature. 

We ought not.to omit a circumftance much in 
favour of Sir William Davenant, which proves 
him to have been as good a man as a’ poet. 
When at the Reftoration, thofe who had been ac- 
tive in difturbing’ the late reign, and fecluding 
their fovereign from the throne, became obnoxious 
to the royal party, Milton was likely to feel the 
vengeance of the court, Davenant actuated by a 
noble principle of gratitude, interpofed all his 
influence, and faved the greateft ornament of the 
world from the ftroke of an executioner. ‘Ten 
years before that, Davenant -had been refcued by 
Milton, and he remembered: the favour; an in- 
ftance, this, that generofity, gratitude, and noble- 
nefs of nature is confined ‘to no particular party ; 
but the heart of a good man will ftill difcover 
itfelf in aéts of munificence and kindnefs, how- 
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ever miftaken he may be in his opinion, howe- 
ver warm in ftate factions. The particulars of this 
extracrdinary affair are related in the life of 
Milton. 

Sir William Davenant continued at the head 
of his company-of ators, and at laft transferred 
them to a new and magnificent theatre built in 
Dorfet-Gardens, where fome of his old plays 
were revived. with very fingular circumftances of 
royal kindnefs, and a new one when brought 
upon the ftage met with great applaufe. 

The laft labour of, his*pen was in altcring a 
play of Shakefpear’s, called the Tempeft, fo as 
to render it agreeable to that age, or rather fuf- 
ceptible of thofe theatrical improvements he had 
brought into fafhion. ‘The great fucceffor to hts 
laurel, in a preface to this play, m which he 
was concerned with Davenant, ‘ fays, that he was 
‘a man of quick and piercing imaginaticn, and 
‘foon found that fomewhat might be. added to 
‘the defign of Shakefpear, of which neither 
‘ Fletcher nor Suckling had ever thought ; and 
‘ therefore to put the laft hand to it, he defign- 
‘ ed the counterpart to Shakefpear’s plot, namely, 
“that of a man who had never feen a woman, 
‘that by this means, thefe two charatters of 
‘ innocercce and love might the more illuftrate 
‘and commend each other. This excellent con- 
‘ trivance he was pleafed to communicate to 
“me, and to defire my afliftance in it. J con- 
‘ fof that from the firft moment it fo pleafed 


‘me, that I never wrote any thing with fo much 
‘ delight. I might likewife do him that juftice, 
‘to acknowledge that my writing received daily 
‘amendments, and that is the reafon why it is 
“not fo faulty, as the reft that I have done, 
« without the help or correction of fo judicious a 
‘ friend. ‘The comical parts of the fatlors were 


< 


‘ alto 
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‘ alfo of his invention and writing, as may ea- 
‘ fily be difcovered from the ftile.” 

This great man died at his houfe in little Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, April 17, 1668, aged 63, and 
two days afterwards was interred in Weftminiter- 
Abbey. ~ On his graveftone is infcribed, in imita- 
tion of Ben Johnion’s fhort epitaph, 


O Rare Sir Wititiam DavenantT ! 


Tt may not be amifs to obferve, that his remains 
reft very near the place out of which thofe of 
Mr. Thomas May, who had been formerly his 
rival for the bays, and the Parliament’s hiftorian, 
were removed, by order of the miniftry. As to 
the family our author left behind him, fome ac- 
count of it will be given inthe life of his fon 
Dr. Charles Davenant, who fucceeded him as 
manager of the theatre. Sir William’s works en- 
tire were publifhed by his widow 1673, and de- 
dicated to James Duke of York. 

After many ftorms of adverfity, our author 
fpent the evening of his days in eafe and fere- 
nity. He had the happinefs of being loved by 
people of all denominations, and died lamented 
by every worthy good man. As a poet, unnum- 
bered ‘evidences may be produced in his favour. 
Amongit thefe Mr. Dryden is the foremoft, for 
when his teftimony can be given in fupport of 
poetical merit, we reckon all other evidence 
fuperfluous, and without his, all other evidences 
deficient. In ‘his words then we ‘fhall fum up 
Davenant’s character as’ a poet, and a man of 
genius. 

“I found him, (fays he) in his preface to the 
Tempeft, of fo quick a fancy, that nothing was 
‘ propofed to him on which he could not quick- 
‘ ly produce a thought extreamly pleafant and 
* furprizing, and thefe firft thoughts of his, con- 
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trary to the old Latin proverb, were not always 
the leaft happy, and as his fancy was quick, 
fo hkewife were the products of it remote and 
new. He borrowed not of any other, and his 
imaginations were fuch as could not eafily en- 
ter into any other man. His correétions -were 
fober and judicious, and he correéted his own 
writings much more feverely than thofe of ano- 
ther man, beftowing twice the labour and) pain 
in polifhing which ‘he ufed in‘invention. 
Tagint we enumerate the dramatic works of 
ir William Davenant, it will be but juftice to 
Pe merit, to infert fome animadverfions on his 
Gondibert ; a poem which has been the fubjeét 
of controverfy almoft a hundred years ; thatis, from 
its firft pPRaroHEE to the prefent time. Perhaps 
the difpute had been long ago decided, if the 
haga leifure had permitted him to finith it. 
At prefent we fee it. to great difadvantage; and 
if Joka tions pp this it has any beauties, we may 
fairly conclude it would have come much nearer 
perfection, if the ftory, begun with fo much fpi- 
rit, had been brought to an end upon the an- 
ther’s plan. 

Mr. Hobbes, the famous philofopher of Malmf- 
bury, in a letter printed in his works, affirms, 
‘ that he never yet faw a poem that had fo much 
‘ fhape’ of art, health of morality and vigour, 
‘ and beauty of expreflion, as this of our au- 
‘ thor; and in an-epiitle to the honourable Ed- 
ward Howard, author of the Britith’ Princes, 
‘ he thus fpeaks. My judgment in poetry, has 
been once already cenfured by very good wits 
for commending Gondibert ; but yet have they 
not difabled my te flimony. For ~what authority 
‘is there in wit ? a jefte or may have it ; aman 
in drink may have it, and _be fluent over nights 
and wife ies fa in the morning : What is it? 
and who can tell whether it be better to have 
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‘it or no? I will take. the liberty to praife 
‘ what I like as well as they, and reprehend 
‘ what they like."——Mr. Rymer in his preface to 
his tranflation of Rapin’s Reflexions on Arifto-~ 
totle’s Treatife of Poetry, obferves, that our au- 
thor’s wit is well known,. and in the preface to 
that poem, there appears fome ftrokes of an 
extraordinary judgment ; that he is for unbeat- 
en tracts, and new ways of thinking, but cer. 
tainly in the untried feas he is no great difco- 
verer. One defign of the Epic poets before him 
was to adorn their own country, there finding 
their heroes and patterns of virtue, where exam- 
ple, as they thought, would have the greater in- 
fluence and power over pofterity ; ‘ but this poet, 
‘ fays Rymer, fteers a different courfe ; -his he- 
roes are all foreigners; he cultivates a country 
that is nothing a-kin to him, and Lombardy 
reaps the honour of all. Other poets chofe 
fome action or hero fo illuttrious, that the name 
of the poem prepared the reader, and made 
way for its reception; but in this poem none 
can divine what great action he intended to 
celebrate, nor is the reader obliged to know 
whether the hero be Turk or Chriftian ; nor 
do the firft lines give any light or -profpe@ in- 
to the defign. Altho’ a poet fhould know all 
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manage his knowledge. He muft have a judg- 
ment to feleét what is noble and beautiful, and 
proper for the occafion. He muft by a parti. 
cular chemiftry, extract the effence of things ; 
without foiling his wit with drofs or trumpery, 
The fort of veérfe Davenant makes choice of 
in ‘his Gondibert might contribute much to the 
vitiating his flile ; for thereby he obliges him- 
' felf to flretch every period to the end of four 
lines : Thus the fenfe is broken perpetually 
with parenthefes, the words jumbled in confufion, 
£ and 
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«and darknefs fpread over all’; but. it muf be 
‘ acknowledged, that Davenant had a particular 
‘ talent for the manners ; his thoughts are great, 
‘ and there appears fomething roughly noble thro’ 
‘ the whole.”” This is the fubftance of Rymer’s 
obfervations on Gondibert. Rymer was certainly 
a fcholar, and a man of difcernment; and tho’ 
in fome parts of the criticifms he is undoubtedly 
right, yet in other parts he is demonftrably wrong. 
He complains that Davenant has la'd the fcene 
of action in Lombardy, which Rymer calls ne- 
gleing his own country ; but the critic fhould 
have confidered, that however well it might have 
pleafed the poet’s countrymen, yet as an epic 
poem is fuppofed to be read in every nation en- 
lightened by fcience, there can no objections a- 
rife from that quarter by any but thofe who were 
of the fame country with the author. His not 
making choice of a pompous name, and intro- 
ducing his poem with an exordium, is rather a 
beauty than a fault ; for by thefe means he leaves 
room for furprize, which is the firft excellency in 
any poem, and to ftrike out beauties: where they 
are not expected,- has a happy influence upon 
the reader. Who would think from Milton’s in- 
troduction, that fo ftupendous a. work would en- 
{ue, and fimple dignity is certainly more noble, 
than alt the efforts and colourings which art and 
labour can beitow. 

‘The ingenious and learned Mr. Blackwall, Pro- 
fefor of Greek in the univerfity of Aberdeen, in 
his enquiry into the life and writings of Homer, 
cenfures the ftructure of the-poem ;~but at the 
fame time pays a compliment to the abilities of 
the author. “ It was indeed (fays he) a very ex- 
“< traordinary project of our ingenious country- 
« man, to write an epic poem without mixing alle- 
«gory, or allowing the fmalleft fiction throughout - 
‘ the compofure. It was like lopping off a man’s 
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‘‘ jimb, and then putting him upon running races ; 
*« tho’ it muft be owned that the performance fhews, 
‘¢ with what ability he could have acquitted him- 
““ felf had he been. found and entire.” 

Such the animadverfions which critics of great 
name have made on Gondibert, and the refult 
is, that if Davenant had not power to begin and 
confummate an epic poem, yet by what he has 
done, he has a right to rank in the firft clafs 
of poets, efpecially when it. is confidered that 
we owe to him the great perfection of the theatre, 
and putting it upon a level with that of France 
and Italy; and as the theatrical are the mof 
rational of all amufements, the lateft pofterity 
fhould hold his name in veneration, who did 
fo much for the advancement of innocent plea- 
fures, and blending inftruction and gaiety toge- 
ther. 


The dramatic works of our author are, 


1. Albovine King of the Lombards, a tragedy. 
This play is commended by eight copies of ver- 
fes. The ‘ftory of it is related at large, in a 
novel, by ~Bandello, and is tranflated by Belle- 
foreft *. ) 

2. Cruel Brother, a tragedy. 

3. Dittrefles, a tragi-comedy, printed in folio, 
Lond. 1673. 

4. Firft Day’s Entertainment at Rutland-Houfe, 
by declamation and: mufic, after the manner of 
the ancients. Of this we have already given fome 
account. 

5. The Fair Favourite, a tragi-comedy, printed 
in folio, 1673. 

6. The Juft Italian, a tragi-comedy. 

7. Law againft Lovers, a tragi-comedy, made 
up of two’ plays by Shakefpear, viz. Meafure 
for Meafure, and Much Ado about Nothing. 

* Hiftories Tragiques, Tom. IV, No, XIX. 
2 8. Love 
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8. Love and Honour, a tragi-comedy ; which 
fucceeded beyond any other of our author’s plays, 
both on the theatre at Lincoln’s-Inn, and Dorfeta 
Garden. 

9g. Man’s the Mafter, a tragi-comedy, acted up- 
on the Duke of York’s theatre, 

10. Platonic Lovers, a tragi-comedy, 

11. Play Houfe to be Let. It is difficult to 
fay, under what fpecies this play fhould be 
placed, as it confifts of pieces of different kinds 
blended~ together, feveral of which the author 
wrote in Oliver’s time, that were a@ted feparate- 
ly by ftealth—The Hiftory of Sir Francis Drake, 
exprefled by inftrumental and vocal mufic, and 
by art of perfpettive fcenes, and the cruelty of 
the Spaniards in Peru, were firft printed in 4to. 
and make the third and fourth aéts of this play. 
The fecond aét confifts of a French farce, tran{- 
Jated from Mollier’s Ganarelle, ou le Cocu Ima- 
ginaire, and purpofely by our author put into a 
fort of jargon, common to Frenchmen newly 
come over. The fifth a& confifts of tragedy tra- 
veftie ; or the adtions of Cefar, Anthony and 
Cleopatra in burlefque verfe. 

12. Siege of Rhodes in two parts. Thefe plays, 
during the civil war, were aéted in Stilo Recita- 
tivo, but afterwards enlarged, and aéted with ap- 
plaufe at the ! uke’s theatre. Solyman the fe- 
cond took this famous city in the year an 22, 
which is circumftantially related by Knolles in 
his Hiftory of the Turks, from whence our au- 
thor took the ftory. | 

13. Siege, a tragi-comedy. 

14. News from Plymouth, a comedy. 

15. Temple of Love, prefented by Queen Hen- 
rietta, wife to King Charles I and her ladies at 
Whitehall, viz. The Marchionefs of Hamilton ; 
Lady Mary Herbert ; Covntefs of Oxford; Berk- 
fhire ; 
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fhire ; Carnarvon: The noble Perfian Youths were 
reprefented by the Duke of Lenox, and the Earls 
of Newport and Deimond. 

16. ‘Triumphs ef the Prince d’Amour, pre- 
fented by his Highnefs the Prince Eleétor, bro- 
ther-in-law to Charles I, at his palace in the 


Middle Temple. This mafque, at the requeft of , 
this honourable fociety, was devifed and written © 


by the author in three days, and was prefented 
by the members thereof as an entertainment to 
his Highnefs. A lift of the Mafquers names, as 
they were ranked according to their antiquity, is 
fubjoined to the Mafque. 

17. Wits, a comedy ; firft aéted at Black-Frye 
ars, andafterwards at the Duke of York’s theatre. 
This piece appeared on the ftage with remarkable. 
applaufe, 

Thefe pieces have in general been teceived with 
applaufe on the ftage, and have been read with 
pleafure by people of the beft tafte: The greateft 
part of them were publifhed in the author’s life- 
time in 4to. and all fince his death, collected 
into one volume with his other works, printed in 
folio, Lond. 1673; and dedicated by his widow 
to the late King James, as has been before obferved. 
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Henry Kino, Bifhop of Chichetter, 


FLE eldeftt fon of Dr, John King lord bi- 
. fhop of London, whom Winttanley calls a 
perfon well fraught with epifcopal qualities, was 
born at Wornal in Bucks, in the month of Ja- 
nuary Isgt. He was educated partly in gram- 
mar learning in the free fchool at Thame in 
Oxfordfhire, and partly in the College fchool at 
Weftminfter, from which laft he was elected a 
ftudent in Chrift Church 1608, * being then un- 
der the tuition of a noted tutor. Afterwards he 
took the degrees in arts, and entered into holy 
orders, and foon became a florid preacher, and fuc- 
ceflively chaplain to King James J. archdeacon of 
Colchetfter, refidentiary of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
canon and dean of Rochefter, in which dignity 
he was inftalled the 6th of February 1638. In 
1641, fays Mr. Wood, he was made bifhop of 
Chichefter, being one of thofe perfons of unble- 
mifhed reputation, that his Majefty, tho’ late, 
promoted to that honourable office; which he 
poflefled without any removal, fave that by the 
members of the Long Parliament, to the time of 
his death. 

When ‘he was young he delighted much in the 
fludy of mufic and poetry, which with his wit 
and fancy made his converfation very agreeable, 
and when he was more advanced in years he ap- 
plied himfelf to oratory, philofophy,. and divinity, 
in which he became ‘eminent. 


* Athen, Oxon, vol. ii. p. 431. 1723 Ed. 
It 
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Tt happened that this bifhop attending divine 


férvice in a church at Langley m Bucks, and 
hearing there a pfalm fung, whofe wretched ex- 
refion, far from conveying the meaning of the 
Royal Pfalmift, not only marred devotion, but 
turned what was excellent, in the original into 
downright burlefque ; he tried that evening if he 
could not eafily, and with plainnefs fuitable to 
the loweft underftanding, deliver it from that 
garb which rendered it ridiculous. He finifhed 
one pfalm, and then another, and found the work 
fo agreeable and pleafing, that all the pfalms 
were ina fhort time compleated ; and having 
fhewn the verfion to fome friends of whofe judg- 
ment he had a high opinion, he could not refilt 
their importunity (fays Wood) of putting it to 
the prefs, or rather he was glad. their follicitati- 
ons coincided with his defire to be thought a 
oet. 

He was the more difcouraged, fays the anti- 
quary, as Mr. George Sandys’s verfion and ano- 
ther by a reformer had failed in two different 
extremes ; the firft too elegant for the vulgar ule, 
changing both metre and tunes, wherewith they 
had been long acquainted ; the other as flat an 
poor, and as lamely executed as. the old one. 
‘He therefore ventured in a middle way, as he 
himfelf in one of his letters expreffes it, without 
affectation of words, and endeavouring to leave 
them not disfigured in the fenfe. This verfion 
foon after was publifhed with this title ; 


The Pfalms of David from the New Tranflation 
of the Bible, turned into Metre, to be fung after 
the old tunes ufed in churches, Lond. 1651, in 


12mo. 


There is nothing more ridiculous than this 
notion of the vulgar of not parting with their 


old 
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old verfions of the plalms, as if there were 2 
merit in finging hymns of nonfenfe. Tate and 
Brady’s verfion is by far the moft clegant, and 
beft calculated to infpire devotion, becaufe the 
language and poetry are fometimes elevated and 
fublime ; -and yet for one church, which. ufes this 
verfion, twenty are content with that of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, the language and poetry of which, 
as Pope fays of Ogilvy’s Virgil, are beneath 
¢ritici{m. 

After epifcopacy was filenced by the Long Par- 
liament, he refided in the houfe of Sir Richard 
Hobbart (whe had married his fifter) at Langley 
in Bucks. He was reinflated in his See by King 
Charles II. and was much efteemed by the vir- 
tuous part of his neighbours, and had the blef- 
fings of the poor and diftreffed, ach 
refle€ts the higheft ho 

Whether from a defire of extending his bene- 
ficence, or inftigated by the reftlefs ambition pe- 
culiar to the priefthood, he follicited, but in vain, 
a higher preferment, and fuffered his refentment 
to betray him into meafures not confiftent with 
his epifcopal charafer. He died on the firft day 
of October 1669 *, and was buried on the fouth 
fide of the choir, near the communion table, be. 
longing to the cathedral church iu Chichefter. 
Soon after there was a monument put over his 


grave, with an infcription, in which it is {aid he 
was, 


aracter which 
nour upon him, 


Antiqua, edque regia Saxonium apud Danmonios 
in agro Devonienfi, profapia oriundus, 


That he was, 


Natalium Splendore illuftris, pietate, Doétrina, et 
virtutibus illuftrior, &c. 


® Weod Athen, Oxon. p. 432, vole 2. 
This 
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This monument was ereéted at the charge of 
his widow, Anne daughter of Sir William Ruf- 
fel of Strenfham in Worcefterfhire, knight and 
baronet. 


Our author’s works, befides the verfion of the 
Pfalms already mentioned, are as follows ; 


A Deep Groan fetched at the Funeral of the 
incomparable and glorious Monarch King Charles 
I. printed 1649. 

Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, Sonnets, &c. Lond. 
1657. 

esi Letters, among which are extant, one 
or more to the famous archbifhop Uther, Primate 
of Ireland, and another to Haac Walton, concern- 
ing the three imperfect books of Richard Hooker’s 
Kcclefiaftical Polity, dated the 13th of November 
1664, printed at London 1665. 


He has compofed feveral Anthems, one of which 
is for the time of Lent. Several Latin and Greek 
Poems, fcattered in feveral Books. 


He has likewife publifhed feveral Sermons, 


1. Sermon preached at Paul’s Crofs 25th of 
November 1621, upon occafion of a report, touch- 
ing the fuppofed apoftacy of Dr. John King late 
bifhop of London, on John xv. 20, Lond. 1621 ; 
to which is alfo added the examination of Tho- 
mas Prefton, taken before the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury at Lambeth zoth of December 1621, con- 
cerning his being the author of the faid Report. 

z. David’s Enlargement, Morning Sermon 
on Pfalm xxxil. 5. Oxon. 1625. Ato, 

3. Sermos 
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3. Sermon of Deliverance, at the Spittal on 
Eafter Monday, Pfalm xc. 3. printed 1626, gto. 

4. Two Sermons at Whitehall on Lent, Eccles, 
xii. 1, and Pf{alm lv. 6. printed 1627, in 4to, 

5. Sermon at St. Paul’s on his Majefty’s Inau- 
guration and Birth, on Ezekiel xxi. 27. Lond. 
1661. 4to. 

6. Sermon on the Funeral of Bryan Bifhop of 
Winchefter, at the Abbey Church of Weftmintter, 
April 24, 1662, on Plalm cxvi. 15. Lond. 1662. 
ato. 

7, Vifitation Sermon at Lewis, October 1662, 
on Titus ii. 1. Lond. 1663. 4to. 

8. Sermon preached the 30th of January, 1664, 
at Whitehall, being the Day of the late King’s 
Martyrdom, on 2. Chron. xxxv. 24, 25. Lond. 
1665, 4to. 


To thefe Sermons he has added an Expofition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, delivered in certain Ser- 
mons, on Matth. vi. 9. &c. Lond. 1628. 4to. 


We fhall take a quotation from his verfion of 
the 104th pfalm. 


My foul the Lord for ever blefs : 

O God! thy: greatnefs-all confefs ; 
Whom majefty and honour veft, 

In robes of light eternal dreft. 


He heaven made his canopy ; 

His chambers in the waters lye : 
His chariot is the cloudy ftorm, 

And on.-the wings of wind is bern. 


He fpirits makes his angels quire, 
His minifters a flaming fire. 
Ele fo did earth’s foundations caft, 
It might remain for ever fait: 
Then 
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sae, 


Then cloath’d it with the fpacious deeps—~_— - 


Whofe wave out-fwells the mountains fteep, 
At thy rebuke the waters fled, 
And hid their thunder-frighted head. 


They from the mountains ftreaming flow, 
And down into the vallies go ; 

Then to their liquid center hait, 
Where their colleGted floods are catt. 


Thefe in the ocean met, and joyn’d, 
Thou haft within a bank confin’d : 

Not fuffring them to pafs their bound, 
Left earth by their excefs be drown’d. 


He from the hills his chryftal {prings 
Down running to the vallies brings : 
Which drink fupply, and coolnefs yield, 

To thirfting beafts throughout the field, 


By them the fowls of heaven rett, 
And finging in their branches nett. 

Fe waters from his clouds the hills ; 
The teeming earth with plenty fills, 


He grafs for cattle doth produce, 
And every herb for human ufe: 
That fo he may his creatures feed, 
And from the earth fupply their need, 


He makes the clufters of the vine, 

To glad the fons of men with wine. 
He oil to clear the face imparts, 
And bread, the ftrength’ner of their hearts 
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The.trees, which God for fruit decreed, 
| Nor fap, nor moiftning virtue need, 
[ The lofty cedars by his hand _ 
In Lebanon implanted ftand. 


Unto the birds thefe fhelter yield, 
And ftorks upon the fir-trees build; 
Wild goats the hills defend, and feed, 
And in ‘the rocks the conies breed, 


He makes the changing moon appear, 
To note the feafons of the year : 

The fun -from him his ftrength doth get, 
And knows the meafure of his fet. 


Thou mak’ft the darknefs of the night, 
When. béafts creep forth that fhun the light, 
Young lions, roaring after prey, 
From God their hunger muit allay. 


When the bright fun cafts forth his ray, 
Down in their dens themfelves they lay. 

Man’s labour, with the morn begun, 
Continues till the day be done, 


O Lord ! what wonders haft thou made, 
In providence and wifdom laid ! 

The earth is with thy riches crown’d, 
And feas, where creatures moft abound. 


‘T’here go the fhips which {wiftly fly ; 
There great Leviathan doth lye, 
Who takes his paftime in the flood : 

All thefe do wait on thee for food. 


Thy 
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Thy bounty: is on them diftill'd, 
Who are by thee with goodnefs fill’d. 
But when ‘thou “hid’ft thy ‘tace, they die, 
And to their duft returned lie. 


Thy fpirit all with life endues, 
The fpringing face of earth renews, 
God’s glory ever fhall-endure, 7 
Pleas’d in his works, from change fecure. 


Upon the earth he looketh down, 

_ Which fhrinks and trembles at his frown : 

His lightnings touch, or thunders flroak, 
Will make the proudeft mountains {moak. 


To him my. ditties, whilft I live, 
Or~being have, fhall praifes give : 
My meditations will be fweet, 
When fixt on him my comforts meet. 


‘Upon the earth let finners rot, 
In place, and memory forgot. 
But thou, my foul, thy maker blefs : 
Let all the world his praife exprefs, ° 
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Purtiep MASSINGER, 


POET of no fmall eminence, wasfon of Mr. 
Philip Mafiinger, a gentleman belonging tothe 

earl of Montgomery, in whofe fervice he lived *. 
He was born at Salisbury, about the year 
1585, and was entered a commoner in St. Alban’s 
Hall in Oxford, 1601, where, though he was en- 
couraged in his ftudies (fays Mr. Wood) by the 
earl of Pembroke, yet he applied his mind more 
to poetry and romances, than to logic and philo- 
fophy. He afterwards quitted the univerfity with- 
out a degree, and being impatient to move in a 
public fphere, he came to London, in order-to im- 
prove his poetic. fancy, and polite ftudies by con- 
verfation, and reading the world. He foon appli- 
ed himfelf to the ftage, and wrote feveral tragedies 
and comedies with applaufe,. which were admired 
for the purity of their ftile, and the oeconomy of 
their plots: he was held in the higheft efteem by 
the poets of that age, and there were few who 
did not reckon it an honour to write in conjunction 
with him, as Fletcher, Middleton, Rowley, Fieid 
and Decker did +. He is faid to have been a man 
of creat modefty. He died fuddenly at his houfe 
on the bank fide in Southwark, near to the’ then 
playhoufe, for he went to bed well, and was dead 
before morning. His body. was interred in St. Sa- 


* Langbaine’s Lives of the Poets. -{ Langbaine, ubi fupra. 


viour’s 
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viour’s church-yard, and was attended to the 
grave by all the comedians then in'town, on the 
18th of March, 1669. Sir Afton Cokain has an 
epitaph on. Mr.. John Fletcher, and Mr. Philip 
Maflinger, who, as he fays, both lie buried.in one 
grave. He prepared feveral works for the public, 
and wrote a little book againft Scaliger, which 
many have afcribed to Scioppius, the fuppofed au- 
thor of which Scaliger, ufes with great contempt. 
Our author has publifhed 14 plays of his own 
writing, befides thofe in which he joined with other 
poets, of which the following is the lift, 


1. The Bafhful Lover, a Tragi-Comedy, often 
acted at a private houfe in Black Fryars, by his 
Majefty’s Servants, with fuccefs,- printed in 8vo. 
1655. | 

2. The Bondman, an ancient Story, often aféd 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, by the Lady Eli- 
zabeth’s fervants, printed in 4to. London, 1638, 
and dedicated to Philip, Earl of Montgomery. 

3- The City Madam, a Comedy, atted at a 
private houfe in Black-fryars, with applaufe, 4io. 
1659, for Andrew Pennywick one of the aéors, 
and dedicated by him to Anne, Countefs of Ox- 
ford. 

4. The Duke of Milan, a Tragedy printed in 4to. 
but Mr. Langbaine has not been able to find out 
when it was acted. 

5. The Emperor of the Eaft, a Tragi-Comedy,aat- 
ed at the Black Fryars, and Globe Playhoufe, by his 
Majefty’s Servants, printed in ato. London, 1632, 
and dedicated to John, Lord Mohune, Baron -of 
Okehampton; this play is founded on the Hiftury 
of ‘Theodofius the younger; fee Socrates, lib. vii, 

6. The Fatal Dowry, a Tragedy, often a&ted at 
private houfe in Black Fryars, by his Majefty’s 
fervants, printed in 4to. London, 1632; this play 

v2 was 
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was written by our author, in conjunction with Na- 
thaniel Field. ‘The behaviour of Charlois‘in vo- 
luntarily chufing imprifonment to ‘ranfom his fa- 
ther’s corpfe, that it might receive the funeral rites, 
is copied ftom the Athenian Cymon, fo much ce- 
lebrated by Valerius Maximus, lib. v.c. 4. ex. 9g. 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, notwithitanding, 
make it a forced action, and not voluntary. 

4. The Guardian, a comical Hiftory, often ated at 
a private houfe in Slack Fryars, by the King’s Ser- 
vants, 1665. Severino’s cutting off Calipio’s nofe 
in the dark, taking her for his wife Jolantre, 1s 
borrowed from the Cimerian ‘Matron, a Romance, 
8vo. the like ftory is related in Boecace. Day 8. 
Novel 7. 

7. The Great Duke of Florence, a comical Hiftory, 
often prefented with fuccefs, atthe Phenix in Drury 
Lane, 1636; this play is taken from our Englifh 
Chronicles, that have been written in the reign of 
Edgar. 

g. The Maid of Honour, a Tragi-Comedy, often 
4éed at the Phenix in Drury Lane, 1632. . 

to. A New Way to pay Old Debts, a Comedy, 
acted 16333; this play met with great fuccefs on its 
firft reprefentation, and has’ been revived by Mr. 
Garrick, and aéted on the Theatre-Royal in Dru- 
ry Lane, 1750. 

11. Old Law. a New Way to pleafe You, an ex- 
cellent Comedy, acted before the King and Queen 
in Salisbury:houfe, printed in 4to. London, 1656. 
In this play our author was affited by Mr. Mid. 
dleton, and Mr. Rowley. | 

12. The Picture, a Tragi-Comedy, often prefented 
at the Globe and Black Fryars Playhoufe, by the 
King’s fervants, printed in London, 1636, and 
dedicated to his feleéted friends, the noble Sotiety 
of the Inner-Temple ; this play was performed by 
the ‘moft celebrated ‘actors of that “age, Lowin, 
Taylor, Benfield. 

| 13. The 
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13. The Renegado, a Tragi-Comedy, often acted. 
by the Queen’s Servants, af the private Playhoufe ia 
Drury Lane, printed in 4to. London, 1630. 

14 The Roman Aétor, performed’ feveral times 
with fuccefs, ata private houfe in the Black-Fryars, by 
the King’s Servants ; forthe plot read Suetonius in 
the Life of Domitian, Aurelius Vidor, Eutropius, 
lib. vii. Tacitus, lib. xiii. 

15. Very Woman, or the Prince of Tarent, a 
Tragi-Comedy, often acted at a private houfe-in 
Black Fryars, printed 1655. 

16. The Virgin Martyr, a Tragedy, a&ted by his 
Majefty’s. Servants, with,great applaufe, London, 
printed in 4to. 1661. In this play our author took 
in Mr. Thomas Decker for a partner; the ftory 
may be met with in the Martyrologies, which have 
treated of the tenth perfecution in the time of Di- 
oclefian, and Maximian. 

17. The Unnatural Combat, a Tragedy, prefented 
by the King’s Servants at the Globe, printed at 
London 1639, This old Tragedy, asthe author 


tells his patron, has neither Prologue nor Epilogue, 


*« it being compofed at a time, when fuch by- 
“‘ ornaments were not advanced above the fabric 
* of the whole work.” 
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Sir RoBERT STAPLETON. 


HIS gentleman was the third fon of Richard 

Stapleton, efq; of Carleton, in Mereland in 
Yorkfhire,. and was educated a Roman Catholic, 
in the college of the Englifh Benedictines, at 
Doway in Flanders, but, being born with a poeti- 
cal turn, and confequently too volatile to be.con- 
fined within the walls of a cloifter, he threw off the 
traint of his education, quitted-a reclufe life, 
came over to England, and commenced Pro- 
teftant *. Sir Robert having good intereft, found 
the change of religion prepared the way to pre- 
ferment ; he was made gentleman ufher of the pri- 
vy chamber to-King Charles II. then Prince of 
Wales ; we find him afterwards adhering to the in- 
tereft of his Royal Mafter, for when his Majefty 
was driven out of London, by the threatnings and 
tumults of the difcontented rabble, he followed 
him, and on the 13th of September, 1642, he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. After the bat- 
tle of Edgehill, when his Majefty was obliged to 
retire to Oxford, our author then attended him, 
and was created Dr. of the civil laws. When the 
Royal caufe declined, Stapleton thought proper 
to addi@ himfelf to -ftudy, and to live quietly 
under a government, no effort of his could over- 
turn, and as he was not amongft the moft confpi- 
cuous of the Royalifts, he was fuffered to enjoy his 


* Wood's Fafti, vol, il. p. 23+ 
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foliude unmolefted. At the reftoration he was a 
gain promoted in the fervice of King Charles If. 
and held a place in that monarch’s efteem ‘till his 
death. Langbaine, {peaking of this gentleman, 
gives him a very great charaCter ; his writings, fays 
he, have made him not only known, but admired 
throughout all England, and while Mufeus and Ju- 
renal are in efteem with the learned, Sir Robert’s 
fame will ftill furvive, the tranflation of thefe two 
authors having placed his name in the tem- 
ple of Immortality. As to Mufzeus; he had fo 
great a value for him, that after he had tranflated 
him, he reduced the ftory into a dramatic poem, 
cal'ed Hero and Leander, a Tragedy, printed in 
4to. 1669, and addrefled to the Duchefs of Mon- 
mouth. Whether this play was ever acted is un- 
certain, though the Prologue. and Epilogue feem to 


« e 5 
imply that it appeared on the ftage. 


Befides thefe tranflations and this tragedy, our 
author has written 


The flighted Maid, a Comedy, .aéted at the 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, by the Duke 
of York’s Servants, printed in London 1663, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Monmouth. 

Pliny’s Panegyric, a Speech in the Senate, where- 
in public Thanks are prefented to the Emperor 
Trajan, by C. Plenius Cexcilius Secundus, Conful of 
Rome,.Oxon, 1644. 

Leander’s Letter to Hero, and her Anfwer, print- 
ed with the Loves; *tis taken from Ovid, and has 
Annotations written upon it by Sir Robert. 

A Survey of the Manners and Aétions, of Man- 
kind, with Arguments, Marginal Notes, and An- 
notations, clearing the obfcure Places, out of the 
Hiftory of the Laws and Ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans, London, 1647, 8vo. with the author’s pre- 
4 face 
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face before it. ‘It is dedicated to Henry, Marquis 
of Dorcheftef, his patron, 

The Hiftory of the Low-Country War, or de 
bello Gallico, &c. 1650, folio, written in Latin by 
Famianus Strada. Our author paid. the laft debt 
to nature on the eleventh day of July, 1669, and 
was buried in the Abbey of St. Peter at Weftmin- 
fter. He was uncle to Dr. Miles Stapleton of 
Yorkfhire, younger brother to Dr. Stapleton, a Be- 
nediftine Monk, who was prefident of the En- 
glith Benedictines at Delaware in Lorraine, where he 
died, 1680, 
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Dr. JaspeR Maryn. 


| evi poet was born at Hatherleigh, in 
the reign of King James I. He was a 
man of reputation, as well for his natural. parts, 
as his acquired accomplifhments. He received his 
education at Weftminiter fchool, where he conti- 
nued till he was removed to Chrift Church, Oxon, 
and in the year 1624 admitted ftudent.. He made 
fome figure at the univerfity, in the ftudy of arts 
and feiences, and was follicited by men of emi- 
nence, who efteemed him for his abilities, to en- 
ter into holy orders; this he was not long in com- 
plying with, and was preferred to two livings, both 
in the gift of the College, one of which. was hap- 
pily fituated near Oxford. 

Much‘about this time King Charles I. was ob- 
liged to keep his court at Oxford, to avoid being 
expofed to the refentment of the populace in Lon: 
don, where tumults then prevailed, and. Mr. Main 
was made choice of, amongft others, to PE Oe 

ere 
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fore his Majefty. . Soon after he was created dogor 
of divinity, and refided at Oxford, till-the time of 
the mock vifitation, fent to the univerfity, when, 
amongft.a great many others, equally diftinguithed 
for their loyalty and zeal for that unfortunate Mo- 
narch, he was ejected from the college, and ftript 
of both his livings. During the rage of the civ 
war, he was patronized by the earl of Devonhhire, 
at whofe houfe he refided till the reftoration of 
Charles II. when he was not only put in pofleffi- 
on of his former places, but made.canon of Chrift’s 
Church, and arch-deacon of Chichefler, which 
preferments he enjoyed till his death. He was an 
orthodox preacher, a man of fevere virtue, a rea- 
dy and facetious wit. In his younger ‘years he ad- 
dicted himfelf to poetry, _ and produced two plays, 
which. were held in fome efteem in-his own'time; 
but as they have nevet been reyived, nor taken 
notice of by any of our critics,. in all probability 
they are but fecond rate performances. 


The Amorous War, a Tragedy, printed in 4to, 
Oxon. 1658. 

‘Phe City Match, aComedy, a@ed before the King 
and Queen in Whitehall, and afterwards on the 
ftage in Black Fryars, with yreat applaufe, and 
printed in 4to. Oxon. 1658. ‘Thefe two plays have 
been printed in folio, 4to, and 8vo. and are bound 
together. 


Befides thefe dramatic pieces, our author wrote 

a Poem upon the Naval Victory over the Dutch 
by the Duke of York, a fubject which Dryden has 
likewife celebrated in his Annus Mirabilis. He 
publifhed a tranflation of part of Lucian, faid to 
be done by Mr. Francis Hicks, to which he added 
fome dialogues of his own, though Winitanley is 
of opinion, that the whole tranflation is. alfo his. 
Bis In 
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In the year 1646, —47, —52, —6z, he publithed 
feveral fermons;. and entered into a controverfy 
with the famous Prefbyterian leader, Mr. Francis 
Cheynel, and his Sermon againft Falfe Prophets 
was particularly levelled. at him. Cheynel’s Life 
is written by a gentleman of great eminence in lite- 
ra‘ure, and publifhed 1 in fome of the latter numbers of 
of the Student, in which the character of that ce- 
lebrated teacher is fully difplayed. Dr. Main 
likew ie publibed in the year 1647 a book called 
The Peoples War examined according to the 
Princi ipte les of Scripture and Reafon, which he wrote 
at the defire of a perfon of quality. . He alfo tran- 
flated Dr. Donne’s Latin Epigrams into Englifh, 
and publifhed them under the title of, A Sheaf of 
Epigrams. 


On the 6th of December, 1642, he died, and 
his remains were depofited on the North fide of 
the choir in Chrift’s Church, In his will he left 
feveral legacies for pious ufes: fifty pounds for 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s ; a hundred pounds to 
be diftributed | by the two vicars of Caflington and 
Burton, for the ufe of the poor in thofe ‘parithes, 
with many other legacies. 

He was a man of a ve ry jeer turn of humour, 
and though, wabnast the abilities, bore fome re- 
fe a to the famous dean of St. Patrick’ Sy and 
perth s was rae fo fubjeét to thofe capricious 
wh Pe which produced fo much uneafinefs to all 
who attended upon dean Swift. It is faid of Dr. 
Main, that his propenfion to innocent raillery was 
fo great, that it kept him company even after 

death. ‘A mong other legacies, .he bequeathed to 
an old fervant an old trunk, and fomewhat in it, 
as he faid, that would make him drink : no fooner 
did the Dr. expire, than the fervant, full of ex- 
pectation, vifited the trunk, in hopes of finding 
fome money, or other treafure left him by his 
matter, 
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mafter, and to his great difappointment, the lega- 
cy, with which he had filled hisimagination, proved 
no other than a Red Herring. 


The ecclefiaftical works of our author are as 
follow, 


1. A Sermon concerning Unity and Agreement, 
preached at Carfax Church in Oxford, Auguit 9, 
4646. °*.1 Cor. 1. To, 

z. A Sermon againft Falfe Prophets, preached in 
St. Mary’s Church in Oxford, fhortly after the 
furrender of that garrifon, printed in 1697. Ezek. 
xxil. 28. He afterwards publifhed a Vindication of 
this Sermon from the afperfions of Mr. Cheynel. 

3. A Sermon preached at the Confecration of 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Herbert, Lord 
Bifhop of Hereford, 1662. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

4. Concio ad Academiam Oxonienfem, pro more 
habita inchoante Jermino, Maii 27, 1662. 


As a fpecimen of: his poetry, we prefent a copy 
of verfes addrefled to Ben Johnfon. 


Scorn. then, their cenfures, who gave’t out, thy 
wit 

As long upon a comedy did fit, 

As elephants bring forth : and thy blots 

And mendings took more time, than fortune plots; 

That fuch thy draught was, and fo great thy 
thirft, 

That-allthy plays were drawn at Mermaid * firft; 

That the King’s yearly butt wrote, and his wine 

Hath more right than thofe to thy Cataline. 

Let {uch men keep a diet, let their wit, 

Be rack’d and while they write, fuffer a fit: 


* A tavern in Bread-ftreet, 
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When th’ have felt tortures, which outpain the 
gout; 

Such as with lefs the ftate draws treafon out; 

Sick of their verfe, and of their poem die, 

Twou'd not be thy wont fcene-— 
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Joun MILTON. 


HE Britith nation, which has produced the 

greateft men in: every profeflion, before the 
appearance of Milton could not enter into any com- 
petition with antiquity, with regard to thefublime ex- 
cellencies of poetry. Greece could boaft an Euripides, 
Efchylus, Sophocles and Sappho; Englanc was proud 
of her Shakefpear, Spenfer, Johnfomand Fletcher ; 
but then the ancients had ftill a poet in re- 
ferve fuperior to the reft, who ftood unrivalled b 
all fucéeeding times,, and in epic poetry, whdch 
is jaftly efteemed the higheft effort of genius, Ho- 
mer had no rival. ' When. Milton. appeared, the 
pride of Greece was humbled, the competition 


became more equal, and fince Paradife Loft 1s ours. ; 


], anc 
it would, perhaps, be an ifjury to our national 
fame to yield-the palm to any fate, whether an- 


cient or modern. 

The author of this aftonithing work had. fome- 
thing very. fingular in hislife, asif he had been 
marked, out ‘by Heaven to be: the wonder of every 
age, in all points of view in which he-can be eon- 
fidered. He lived in the times of general confufi- 
on; he was engaged in the faGtions of ftate, and 
the caufe he thought pxoper. to efpoufe, he main- 
tained 
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tained with unfhaken firmnefs ; he ftruggled to the 
laft for what he was perfuaded were the rights of 
humanity; he had a paflion for civil hberty, and 
he embarked in the fupport of it; heedlefs of every 
confideration of danger ; he expofed his fortune to 
the viciffitudes of party contention, and he exerted 
his genius in writing for the caufe he. favoured. 

There is no life, to which it is more difficult to 
do juftice, and‘at the fame time avoid giving of- 
fence, than Milton’s, there are fome who have 
confidered him as a regicide, others have extolled 
him as a patriot, and a friend.to mankind: Party- 
rage feldom knows any bounds, and differing fac- 
tions have praifed or blamed him, according to 
their principles of religion, and political opini- 
ons. 

In-the courfe of this life, a difpaffionate regard 
to truth, and an inviolable candour fhall be ob- 
ferved. Milton was not without a fhare of thofe 
failings which) are infeparable-from human nature ; 
thofe errors fometimes expofed*him to cenfure, and 
they ought not to pafs unnoticed ; on the other 
hand, the apparent fincerity of his intentions, andthe 
amazing force of his genius, naturally produce an 
extream tendernefs for the faults. with which his 
life is chequered: and asin any man’s. condudt fewer 
errors are feldom found, fo no man’s parts ever 
gave him a greater right to. indulgence. 


The author of Paradife Loft was: defcended. of 
an: ancient family of that mame at Milton, near 
Abingdon in Oxfordfhire. He was the fon of John 
Milton a money-icrivener, and:born:the:gth of De- 
cember, 1608. ‘Thefamily from: whichshe defcend- 
ed had been long feated there, as appears by the 
monuments fill to be feen inthe church of Milton, 
till one of them, having taken the: unfortunate de 
in the contefts between the houfes of York and 
Lancaiter, was deprived of all his.eflate, except 
what 
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what he held by his wife ||. Our author’s grand- 
father, whofe name was- John Milton, was under- ~ 
ranger, or reaper of the foreft of Shotover, near 
Halton in Oxfordfhire: but aman of Milton’s ge- 
nius needs not have the circumftance of birth call- 
ed in to render him illuitrious ; he reflects the high- 
eft honour upon his family, ‘which receives from 
him more glory, than the longeft defcent of years 
can give. Milton was both educated under a domeftic 
tutor, and likewife at St. Paul’s {choolunder Mr. Alex- 
ander Gill, where he made, by his indefatigable 
application, an extraordinary progrefs in learning. 
From his 12th year he generally fat up all night 
at his ftudies, which, accompanied with, frequent 
head-aches, proved very prejudicial to his eyes. In 
the year 1625 he was'entered into Chrift’s College 
in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. William 
Chappel, afterwards bifhop of Rofs in Ireland, 
and even before that time, had diflinguifhed him- 
felf by feveral Latin and Englifh poems *. Af- 
ter he had taken the degree of mafter of arts, in 
1632 he left the univerlity, and for the-fpace of 
five years lived with his parents at their houfe at 
Horton, near Colebrook in Backinghamfhire, where 
his father having acquired a competent fortune, 
thought proper to retire, and fpend the remainder 
of his days. In the year 1634 he wrote his Mafque 
of Comus, performed. at Ludlow Caftle, before 
John, earl of Bridgwater, then prefident of 
Wales : It appears from the edition of this 
Mafque, publifhed by Mr. Henry Lawes, that 
the principal performers were, the .Lord Barclay, 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, the Lady Alice Egerton, 
and Mr. Lawes himfelf, who reprefented an at- 
tendant fpirit. 

The Prologue, which we found in the General 
Dictionary, begins with the following lines. 

|| Philips’s Life of Milton, p. 4. Preface prefixed to the 
Englith Tranflation of his Letters of State. 


* Birch’s Critical Account of Milton’s Life and Writings. 
wr 
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Our ftedfaft bard, to his own genius true, 

Still bad his mufe fit audience find, tho’ few; 

Scorning the judgment of a trifling age, 

To choicer fpirits he bequeath’d his page. 

Fe too was fcorned, and. to Britannia’s fhame, 

She fearce for half an age knew Milton's name 3 

But now his fame by every trumpet blown, 

We onvhis deathlefs trophies raife our own. 

Nor art, nor nature, could his genius bound : 

Heaven, hell, earth, chaos, he furvey’d around. 

All things his eye, thro’ wit’s bright empire 
thrown, 


Beheld, and made what it beheld his own. 


In 1637 our author publithed his Lycidas; in 
this poem he laments the death of his friend Mr. 
Edward King, who was drowned in his paflage 
from Chefter on the Irifh feas in 1637; it was 
printed ‘the year following at Cambridge in 4to. 
in a collection of Latin and Englifh poems upon 
Mr. King’s death, with whom he had contraéted 
the ftrongeft friendfhip. The Latin epitaph in- 
forms. us, that Mr. King was fon of Sir John 
King, fecretary for Ireland to Queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I. and that he was fellow 
in Chrift’s-College Cambridge, and -was drowned 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. But this 
poem of Lycidas does not altogether confit 
in elegiac ftrains of tendernefs 3; there is in 
it a mixture of fatire and fevere indignation ; 
for in part of it he takes occafion to rally the 
corruptions of the eftablithed clergy, of whom he 
was no favourer; and firft difcovers his acrimony 
againft archbifhop Laud ; he threatens him with 
the lofs of his head, a fate which he afterwards 
met, thro’ the fury of his enemies ; at leaft, fays 
Dr. Newton, I can think of no fenfe fo proper 
to be given to the following verfes in Lycidas ; 
Befides 
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Befides what the grim wolf, with privy. paws 
Daily deyours apace, and nothing faid ; 

But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to {mite once, and {mite no more. 


Upon the death of his mother, Milton obtained 
leave of his father to trayel, and having waited 
upon Sir Henry Wotton, formerly ambaflador at 
Venice, and then provoft of Eaton-College, to 
whom he communicated his defign, that gentleman 
wrote a letter to him, dated from the College, 
April 18, 1638, and printed among the Reliquie 
Wottoniana, and in Dr. Newton’s. life.of Milton. 
Immediately after the receipt of this letter our 
author fet out for France, accompanied only with 
one man, who attended him thro’ all his travels: 
At Paris Milton was introduced to the famous 
HugoGrotius, and thence went to Florence, Siena, 
Rome and Naples, in all which plates he 
was entertained with the utmoft. civility-by per- 
fons of the firft diitinGion, 

When our author was at Naples he was. in- 
troduced to the acquaintance. of Giovanni Bap- 
tifta Manfo, Marquis of Villa, a Neapolitan, no. 

leman, celebrated for his tafte in the liberal 
arts, to. whom Taflo addreffes his» dialogue on 
friendfhip, and. whom he likewife mentions in his 
Gierufalemme liberata, with great honours This 
nobleman fhewed extraordinary civilities to Mil- 
ton, frequently vifited him at-his) lodgings, and 
accompanied him when he went. to fee the feve- 
ral curiofities of the city. He was not content 
with giving our author thefe exterior marks of 
refpet only, but he honoured: him by a Latin 
difich in his praife,. which 1s printed - before 
Milton’s Latin poems. Multon no doubt was 
highly pleafed) with fuch extreme conde{cenfion 
and! efleem from a perfon of the seach of 
‘illa’s 
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Villa’s. quality’; and. as an evidence of his. gra- 
titude, he prefented the Marquis at his depart- 
ure from Naples, his eclogue, entitled, Manfus ; 
which, fays Dr. Newton, is. well worth reading 
among his Latin poems; fo that it may be rec- 
koned a peculiar felicity in the Marquis of Villa’s 
life to have been celebrated both, by Taflo and 
Milton, the greatef: poets of their nation. Hav- 
ing feen the fineft parts of Italy, and converfed 
with men of the firft diftin@tion, he was preparing 
to pafs over into Sicily and Greece, when the 
news from England, that a~civil war was like to 
lay. -his country in blood, diverted his purpofe; 
for as by his education and. principles. he was 
attached to the parliamentary intereft, he thought 
it a mark of abje&, cowardice, for a lover of his 
country. to take his pleafure- abroad, while the 
friends. of . liberty, were- contending at home for 
the rights of human nature. He refolved there- 
fore to return by way of Rome, tho’ he. was, dif- 
fuaded from. purfuing that refolution by the mer- 
chants, who were. informed by their correfpond- 
ents, that the Englifh jefuits, there were forming 
plots, againft. his, life, in cafe-he fhould return 
thither, on account of the great freedom. with 
which he had treated. their religion, and the bold- 
nefs .he difcovered in demonftrating the abfurdity 
of the Popifh tenets ; for he by no means ob- 
ferved the rule recommended to him by .Sir Henry 
Wotton, of keeping his thoughts clofe, and his 
countenance open. Milton was removed above 
difimulation, he hated whatever had the appear- 
ance of difguife, and being naturally a man of 
undaunted courage, he was never afraid to affert 
his. opinions, nor to. vindicate truth tho’ violated: 
by the fuffrage of the majority. 

Stedfaft in his refolutions, he went to Rome a 
fecond time, and ftayed there two months more, 
neither concealing his name, nor declining any 
di/putations 
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difputations to which his antagonifts in religious 
Opinions invited him; he efcaped the fecret ma- 
chinations of the jefuits, and came fafe to Flo- 
rence, where he was received by his friends with 
as much tendernefs as if he had returned to his 
Own country. Here he remained two months, as 
he had done in his former vifit, excepting only 
an excurfion of a few days to Lucca, and then 
croffing the Appenine, and pafling thro’ Bologna, 
and Ferrara, he arrived at Venice, in which city 
he fpent a month; and having fhipped off the 
books he had colleé&ted in his travels, he took 
his courfe thro? Verona, ‘Milan, and along the 
Lake Leman to Geneva. In this city he. conti- 
nued fome time, meeting there with people of his 
Own principles, and contracted an intimate friend- 
fhip with Giovanni Deodati, the moft. learned 
profeflor of Divinity, whofe annotations on the 
bible are publifhed in -Englifh ; and from thence 
returning to France the fame way that_he had 
gone before, he arrived fafe in England after an 
abfence of fifteen months, in which Milton had 
feen much of the world, read the «characters of 
famous men, examined the policy of different 
countries, and made more extenfive improvements 
than travellers of an inferior genius; and lefs pe- 
netration, can be fuppofed to do in double the 
time. Soon after his return he took a handfome 
houfe in Alderfgate-ftreet, and undertook the edu- 
cation of his fifter’s two fons, upon a plan of 
his own. In this kind of fcholaftic folitude he 
continued fome time, but he was not fo much 
immerfed in academical ftudies,.as to ftand an 
indifferent fpe€tator of what was acted upon the 
public theatre of his country. ‘The nation was 
in great ferment in 1641, and the clamour a- 
gainft epifcopacy running very high, Milton who 
difcovered how much inferior in eloquence and 
learning the puritan teachers were to the bifhops, 
engaged 
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engaged warmly with the former in fupport of 
the common caufe, and exercifed all the power of 


which he was capable, in endeavouring to over- 
throw the prelatical eftablifhment, and. accord- 
ingly publifhed- five tracts relating to church go- 
vernment ; they’ were all printed at London in 
4to. The firft was intitled, Reformation touching 
Church Difcipline in England, and the Caufes 
that have hitherto hindered it : two books 
written to a friend. The fecond was of Pre- 
latical’ Epifcopacy, and whether it may be dedu- 
ced- from Apoftolical- Times, by virtue of thofe 
Teflimonies which are alledged to that purpofe 
in fome late treatifes ; one whereof goes under 
the name of James Ufher archbifhop of Armagh. 
The third. was the Reafon of Church Govern- 
ment urged -againft the Prelacy, by Mr. John 
Milton, in two books. The fourth was Animad- 
verfions upon the Remonftrants Defence againft 
Smectymnuus ; and the fifth an Apology for 
a Pamphlet called, a Modeft Confutation of the 
Animadverfions upon the Remonftrants againit 
Sme€tymnuus ; or as the title page is in fome 
copies, an Apology for Smeétymnuus, with the 
Reafon of Church Government, by John Milton. 

In the year 1643 Milton married the daugh- 
ter of Richard Powel, Efg; of Forreft-hill in 
Oxfordfhire ; who not long after. obtaining 
leave of her hufband to pay a vifit to her father 


in the country, but, upon.repeated meflages. to her, 


refufing to return, Milton feemed difpofed to 
marry another, and in 1644 publifhed the Doc- 
trine and Difcipline of Divorce ;. the Judgment 
of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, and the 
year following his Tetrachordon and Colafterion. 
Mr. Philips obferves, and. would have his readers 
believe, that the reafon of his wife’s averfion to 
return to him was the contrariety of their ftate 
principles. The lady being educated in loyal no- 
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tions, pofltbly: imagined, that, if ever, the regal 
power, fhould flourifh, again, her being connected 
with a. perfon fo obnoxious to the King, would 
hurt. her father’s intereft.; this Mr. Philips.alledges, 
but, with fubmiffion to his authority, «1 difient 
from ‘his opinion. Had, fhe been afraid, of mar- 
rying a man of Milton's principles, the reafon 
was equally ftrong before as. after, marriage, and 
her. father muft have feen it in that light; but 
the true reafon, or. at leaft_ a more rational one, 
feems: to be, that fhe had no. great affection, for 
Milton’s. perfon. 

Milton was, a. ftern -man, and as he was fo 
much devoted, to ftudy, he was. perhaps too ne- 
gligent in thofe endearments and tender intercour- 
fes of, love, which a, wife. has a right. to, expect. 
No lady ever yet was fond of a, {cholar, whe 
could not join, the lover with it; and, he who 
expeéts. to. fecure the affections of his. wife by 
the force of his underftanding only, will find him- 
felf miferably miftaken,: indeed it is no wonder 
that women who are formed for tendernefs, and 
whofe higheft. excellence is delicacy, fhould pay no 
great reverence to a proud. {cholar, who confiders 
the endearments of his wife,’ and the: carefles of. 
his children as pleafures unworthy of him. Its 
agreed by all the biographers of Milton, that he 
was not very tender in his difpofition;7 he. was 
rather boldly honourable, than delicately kind; 
and Mr. Dryden feems to infinuate, that he was 
not much fubje&t tolove. “ Haisrhimes, fays he, 
flow ftiff from him, and that too at an age 
vhen love makes. every man a.rhymiter, tho’ not 
a poet. There, are, methinks, in Milton’s love- 
fonnets more of art than nature ; he feems to 
have confidered the paflion philofophically, rather 
than felt it intimately.” 

In reading Milton’s gallantry the breaft will 
elow, but feel no palpitations ;, we admire the po- 
etry, 
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etry, but do not melt ‘with tendernefs; and want 
of feeling in an author feldom fails to leave the 
reader cold ; but from whatever caufe his’ averf- 
on proceeded, fhe was at laft prevailed upon by 
her relations, who could forefee the dangers of a 
matrimonial quarrel, to make a fubmiflion, and 
fhe was again received with tendernefs. 
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Mr. Philips has thus related the ftory.—* It 
was then generally thought, fays he, that Milton 
had a defign of marrying one of Dr. Davy’s 
daughters, a very handfome and witty gentlewo- 
man, but averfe, as it is faid, to this motion ; 
however the intelligence of this caufed juftice 
Powel’s family to fet all engines at work to reftore 
the married woman to the ftation in which they a 
little before had planted her. ‘At laft this de- 
vice was pitched upon. There dwelt in the 
Tane of St. Martin’s Le Grand, ‘which was hard 
by, a relation of our author’s, one Blackborough, 
whom ‘it was known he often vifited, and upon 
this occafion the vifits were more ‘narrowly ob- 
ferved, and poffibly there might be a combi- 
nation between both ‘parties, ‘the friends on both 
fides confenting in the fame aétion, tho’ ‘ia 
different behalfs. One time above the reft, mak- 
ing his ufual vifits, his wife was. ready in ano- 
ther room; on a fudden he was furprized ‘to 
fee one, whom he thought never'to have feen 
more, making fubmiflion, and begging pardon 
on her knees before him. He might proba-* 
bly at firft make fome fhew of averfion, ‘and 
rejection, but paitly his own ‘generous nature, 
more inclinable to reconciliation than to per- 
feverance in anger and ‘revenge, and partly the 
ftrong interceffion of friends on both fides, foon 
brought him to an a@ of oblivion ‘and a firm 
league of peace for the future ; ‘and it was 


at length concluded that the fhould remain at a 
‘ friend’s, 
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‘ friend’s houfe, till he was fettled in his new 
“ houfe in Barbican, and all things prepared for 
“ her reception. The firftt fruits of her return 
‘to her hufband was a brave girl, born within 
‘ a year. after, tho’, whether by ill conftitution, 
‘ or want of care, fhe grew more and more de- 
* crepit. 

Mr. Fenton obferves, that it is not to be 
doubted but the abovementioned interview be- 
tween Milton and his wife mutt wonderfully af- 
fe&t him ; and that perhaps the impreflions it 
made on his imagination contributed much to the 
painting of that pathetic fcene in Paradife Loft, 
bh. 10. in which Eve addreffes herfelf to Adam for 
pardon and peace, now at his feet fubmiflive in 
diftrefs. 

About the year 1644 our author wrote a {mall 
piece in’ one fheet 4to, under this title, Education, 
to Mr. Samuel Hartly, -reprinted at the end of 
his Poems on feveral occafions ; and in the fame 
year he publifhed at London in 4to, his Areo- 
pagitica , or a fpeech of Mr. J. Milton for the 
liberty of unlicenfed printing, to the Parliament 
of England. 

In 1645 his Juvenile Poems were printed at 
London, and about this time his ‘zeal for the 
republican party had fo far recommended him, 
that a defign was formed of making him adju- 
tant-general in Sir William Waller's army ; but 
the new modelling the army proved an obitruc- 
tion to that advancement. Soon after the march 
of Fairfax and Cromwell with the whole army 
through the city, in order to fupprefs the infur- 
rection which Brown and Mafley were endea- 
vouring to raife there, againft the army's prOr 
ceedings, he left his great houfe in Barbican, 
for a {maller in High Holborn, where he pro- 
fecuted his ftudies till after the King’s trial and 


death, when he publifhed his Tenure of Kings 
and 
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and Magiltrates : His Obfervations on the Articles 
of peace between James Earl of Ormond for King 
Charles I. on the one hand, and the Irith Rebels 
and Papifts on the other hand ; and a letter fent 
by Ormond to colonel Jones governor of Dublin ; 
and a reprefentation of the Scotch Prefbytery at 
Belfaft in Ireland. 

He was now admitted into the fervice of the 
Commonwealth, and was made Latin Secretary to 

> Council of State, who refolved neither to 

nor receive letters but in the Latin tongue, 
which was common to all ftates. 

And it were to be withed, < fays Dr. Newton, 
* that fucceeding Princes. would follow their ex. 
‘ample, for in the opinion of very wife men, 
‘the univerfality of the French language will 
* make way for the univerfality -of the French 
* Monarchy. Milton was perhaps the firft in- 
* ftance of a blind man’s poflefling the place of 
* a fecretary ; which no doubt was a great in- 
* convenience to him in his bufinefs, tho’ fome- 
‘ times apolitical ufe might be made of it, as 
* men’s natural infirmities are often pleaded in 
* excufe for their not doing what they have no 
* great inclination to do. Dr. Newton relates 
* an inftance of this. When Cromwell, as we 
* may colle& from Whitlocke, for fome reafons 
‘ delayed artfully to fign the treaty concluded 
* with. Sweden, and the Swedith ambaflador made 
‘ frequent complaints of it, it was excufed to 
‘him, becaufe Milton on account of his blind- 
‘ nefs, proceeded flower ‘in bufinefs, and had not 
* yet put the articles of treaty into Latin. Upon 
‘ which the. ambaflador was greatly furprized 
‘ that things of fuch confequence fhould be en- 
trufted to a blind man; for he muft neceffa- 
rily employ an amanuenfis, and that amanuenfis 
might divulge the articles ; and faid, it was ve- 
ry wonderful there fhould be only one. man in 
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‘ England who could write Latin, and hea blind 
5 one.’ 

Thus we have feen Milton raifed to the dig- 
nity of Latin Secretary. It is fomewhat ftrange, 
that in times of general confufion, when a man 
of parts has the faireft opportunity to play off 
his abilities to advantage, that Milton did not 
rife fooner, nor to a greater elevation ; she "was 
employed by thofe in authority only as a wri- 
ter, which conferred no power upon him, and 
kept him in a kind of obfcurity, who had from 
nature all that was proper for the field as well 
as the cabinet ; for: we are aflured that Miltor 
was a-man of confirmed courage. 

In 1651 our author publifhed his Pro “Populo 
Anglicano Defenfio,. for which he was rewarded 
by the Commonwealth witha prefent of a thou- 
fand pounds, and had a confiderable hand in 
correéting and polifhing a piece written by his 
nephew Mr. John Philips, and printed at Lon- 
dén 1652, under this title, Joannis Philippi An- 
gli Refponfio ad Apologiam Anonymi ‘cujufdam 
‘Tenebrionis pro Rege’&'Populo Anglicano infantif- 
fimam. During ‘the writing and publifhing this 
book, he lodged at-one Thomfon’s, next doorto 
the Bull:head tavern Charing+Crofs ; “but he foon 
removed to’ a Garden-houfe im Petty-France, next 
door'to lord Scudamore’s, where he‘remained from 
the year £652 till within a few weeks of ‘the 
Reftoration. ‘In this houfe, his firft wife dying in 
child-bed, 1652, he married a fecond, Catherine, 
the daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney, 
who died of a confumption in\three months af- 
ter fhe had been brought ‘to bed of a daughter, 
This fecond marriage was about’ two or three 
years after he had been wholly deprived of his 
fight ; for ‘by reafon of his continual ftudies, and 
the head-ach, to which he was fubje& from his 
youth, and’ his “perpetual tampering with peynce 

‘s 
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his eyes had been decaying for twelve years be- 
fore. 

In 1654 he publifhed his Defenfio Secunda; 
and the year following his Defenfio pro Se. Be- 
ing now at eafe from his ftate adverfaries, and 
political controverfies, he had leifure again to 
profecute his own itudies, - and private defigns, 
particularly his Hiftory of Britain, and his new 
Thefaurus Lingue Latine, according to the me- 
thod of Robert Stevens, the manufeript of which 
contained three large volumes in folio, and has 
been made ufe of by the editors of the Cam- 
bridge Dictionary, printed 4to, 1693. 

In 1658 he publithed Sir Walter Raleigh’s Ca- 
binet-Council ; and in 16 a Treatife of the 
Civil Power in Ecclefiattical Caufes, Lond. 12mo. 
and Confiderations touching the likelieft Means 
to remove Hirelings out of the Church ; where- 
in are alfo Difcourfes of Tithes, Church-fees, Church- 
Revenues, and whether any Maintenance of Mini- 
fiers can be fettled in Law, Lond: 1659, 12mo. 

Upon the diffolution of the Parliament by the 
army, after Richard Cromwell had been obliged 
to refign the Protectorfhip, Milton wrote a letter, 
in which he lays down the model of a common- 
wealth ; not fuch as he judged the beft, but 
what might be the readieft fettled at that time, 
to prevent the reftoration of kingly government 
~and domeftic diforders till a more favourable 
feafon, and better difpofitions for ereSting a per- 
fect democracy. He drew up likewife another 
piece to the fame purpofe, which feems to have 
been addrefled to general Monk~ ; and’he pub- 
lifhed in February 1659, his ready and eafy 
way to eftablifh a free Commonwealth. Soon 
after this he publithed his brief notes upon a’ 
late fermon, entitled, the Fear of God and the 
King, printed in 4to, Lond. 1660. Juft before 
the reftoration he was removed from his office 
Woo. 11. Nee. G of 
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of Latin fecretary, and concealed himfelf till the 
a of oblivion was publifhed; by the advice of 
his friends he. abfcondéd till the event of pub- 
lic affairs fhouid: direét him what courfe to take, 
for this purpofe he retired to a friend’s houfe 
in Bartholomew-Clofe,. near Wett-Smithfield, till 
the general amnefly was delared. 

The act of oblivion, fays Mr. Phillips, prov- 
ing as favourable to. him, as could be hoped. or 
expected, through the intercefion of. fome that 
ftood. his friends both in Council and Parliament ; 
particularly in the Houfe of Commons, Mr. 
‘Andrew Marvel member for Hull, and who has 
prefixed a copy of verfes before his Paradife 
Loft, acted vigoroufly in his behalf, and made-a 
confiderable party for him, fo that together with 
John. Goodwin of Coleman-Street, he was only 
fo far excepted as not to. bear any office in the 
Commonwealth.; but. as this is one of the moit 
important circumftances in the life of our author, 
we fhall give an account of it at large; from Mr. 
Richardfon, in ‘his life of Milton, prefixed to 
his Explanatory Notes, and Remarks on Paradife 
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His words are 


© That Milton efcaped is well known, but not 
how. By the accounts we have, he was by the 
« A& of Indemnity only incapacitated for any 
* public employment. This is a notorious miftake, 
though Toland, the bishop of Sarum, Fenton, 
&ec. have gone into it, confounding him with 
Goodwin; their cafes were very diferent, as I 
« found upon enquiry. Not to take a matter of 
‘ this importance upon truft, I had firft recourfe 
‘ to the AG itfelf, Milton is not among the ex- 
‘ cepted. | If he was fo conditionally pardoned, 
‘ it muft then be, by a particular inftrument. That 
; * could 
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© could not be after he had been purified entirely 
by the general indemnity, nor was it likely the 
* King, who had declared from Breda, he would 
‘pardon all but whom the Parliament fhould 
‘ judge unworthy of it, and had thus lodged the 
matter with them, fhould, before they came to a 
determination, beftow a private act of indulgence 
to one fo notorious as Milton. It is true, Rapin 
fays, feveral principal republicans applied for 
mercy, while the Act was yet depending, but 
quotes no authority ; and upon fearch, no fuch 
pardon appears on record, though many are two 
or three years after, but then they are without 
reftri€tions ;- fome people were willing to have 

particular, as wellas a general pardon; but what- 
* ever was the cafe of others, there was a reafon 
© befides what. has been already noted, that no 
* fuch favour would be fhewn to Milton. The 
©‘ Houfe of Commons, June 16, 1660, vote the 
‘ King to be moved to callin his two books, and 
* that of John Goodwin, written in juftification of 
‘ the murder of the King, in order to. be burnt, 
“ and that the Attorney General do proceed againft 
‘ them by indi€tment. June 27, an Order of Coun- 
“ cil reciting that Vote of the 16th, and that the 
‘ perfons were not to be found, directs a Procla- 
‘ mation for calling in Milton’s two books, which 
* are here explained, to be that againft Salmafius, 
© and the Eikon Bafilike, as alfo Goodwin’s book ; 
* and a Proclamation was ifiued accordingly, and 
« another to the fame purpofe the 13th of Augutft : 
‘ as for Goodwin he narrowly efcaped for his life, 
but he was voted to be. excepted out of the A& 
of Indemnity, amongft the twenty defigned to 
‘ have penalties inflicted fhort of death, and Au- 
‘ guft 27, thefe books of Milton and Goodwin 
“ were burnt by the hangman. ‘The Act of Obli- 
‘ vion, according to Kennet’s Regiiter, was pafled 
‘the 2gth. It is feen by this account, that Mil- 
G2 § ton’s 
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ton’s perfon and Goodwin's are feparated, tho’ 
their books are blended together. As the King’s 
intention appeared to be a pardon to all but ac- 
tual regicides, as Burnet fays, it is odd, ‘he 
fhould affert in the fame breath, almoft all peo- 
ple were furprized that Goodwin- and Milton 
efcaped cenfure. Why fhould it be fo ftrange, 
they being not concerned in the King’s blood ? 
that he was forgot, as Toland fays, fome peo- 
ple imagined, is very unlikely. However, it is 
certain, from what has been fhewn from bifho 

Kennet, he was not. That he fhould be diftin- 
guifhed from Goodwin, with advantage, . will 
juftly appear ftrange ; for his vaft merit, -as an ho- 
neft man, a great fcholar, and a moft excellent 
writer, and his fame, on that account, will hard- 
ly be thought the caufes, efpeciailly when it is 
remembered Paradife Loft was not produced, -and 
the writings, on which his vaft reputation ftood, 
are now become criminal, and thofe moft, ‘which 
were the main pillars of his fame. Goodwin 
was an inconfiderable offender, compared with 
him; fome fecret caufe muft be recurred to in 
accounting for this indulgence. I have heard 
that fecretary Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges 
were his friends, and managed matters artfully 
in his favour; doubtlefs they, or fome body elfe 
did, and they very probably, as being powerful 
friends at that time. But itill how- came they to 
put their intereft at-fuch a ftretch, in favour of 
aman fo notorioufly obnoxious ? perplexed, and 
inquifitive as I was, I at leneth found the fecret. 
It was Sir William Davenant obtained his re- 
miffion, in return of his own life, procured by 
Milton’s intereft, when himfelf was under con- 
demnation, Anno 1650. A life was owing to 
Malton (Davenant’s) and it was paid nobly ; Mil- 
ton’s for Davenant, at Davenant’s interceffion. 
The management of the affair in the houfe, whe- 
Sher 
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ther by fignifying the King’s defire, or otherwife, 
was, perhaps by thofe gentlemen named.’ 

his account Mr. Richardfon had from Mr. 
Pope, who was informed of it by Betterton, 
celebrated ator, who was firit brought upon the 
itage by Sir William Davenant, and honotred: with 
an intimacy with him, fo that no better aut 
need be produced to fupport any fact. 

Milton being fecured by his pardon, appeared a- 
gain in public, and removed to Jewin-ftreet, where 
he married his third wife, Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Mr. Minfhul of Chethire, recommended to him 
by his friend Dr. Paget, to whom he was related, 
but he had no children by her: foon after the 
reftoration he was offered the place of Latin fe- 
cretary to the King, which, notwithitanding the 
importunities of his wife, he refufed.: 
formed, that when his wife prefied him to comply 
with thetimes, and accept the King’s offer, he made 
anfwer, * You are in the right, my dear, you, as 
other women, would ride in your coach; for me, 
my aim is to live and die an honeft man’. Soon 
after his marriage with his third wife, he. removed 
to a houfe in the Artillery Walk, leading to Burn- 
hill-fields, where he continued till his death, except 
during the plague, in 1665, when he retired with 
his family to St. Giles’s Cha!font Buckingham hhire, 
at which time his Paradife Loft was finifhed, tho’ 
not publithed till 1667. Mr. Philips obferves, that 
the fubje&t of that poem was firtt defigned for a 
tragedy, and in the fourth book of the poem, fays 
he, there are ten verfes, wl 


uich, feveral years be- 
fore the poem was begun, were fhewan to me, and 
{ome others, as defigned for the very beginning of 
the tragedy. The verfes ake, 
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we are in- 


O thou that with furpafling glory crown’d 

Look*ft from thy fole dominion like the god, 

Of this new world; at whofe fight all the ftars 
a3 Hide 
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Hide their diminith’d heads ; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

©-Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

Which brings to my remembrance, from what fate 

I fell; how glorious once above thy fphere, 

“Till pride, and worfe ambition, threw me down, 

Warring in Heaven, ’gainft Heav'ns matchlefs 
King. 


Mr. Philips further obferves, that there was a 
very remarkable circumftance in the compofure of 
Paradife Loft, which, fays-he, .‘ Ihave particular 
‘ reafon to remember, for whereas I had the pe- 
‘ rufal of it from the very beginning, for fome 

years, as L went from time to time to vifit him, 
* in a parcel of ten, twenty, or thirty veries at a 
‘ time, which being written by whatever hand came 
‘ next, might pofibly want correction, as to, the 
‘ orthography and pointing ; having, as, the fum- 
‘ mer came on, not been fhewn any for a confider- 
‘ able while; and defiring the reafon thereof, was 
‘ anfwered, that his vein never happily flowed 
‘ but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal, 
‘ and that whatever he attempted at other times, 
‘ was never to his fatisfaction, though he courted 
‘ his fancy never fo much; fo that in all the years 
‘he was about his poem, he may be faid to have 
‘ fpent but half his time therein *.’ Mr. Toland 
imagines that Mr. Philips muft be miftaken in re- 
gard to the time, fince Milton, in his Latin Elegy 
upon the Approach of the Spring, declares the 
contrary, and that his poetic talent returned with 
the fpring. ‘This is a point, as it is not worth con- 
tending, fo it never can be fettled ; no poet 
ever yet could tell when the poetic vein would 
flow’; and as no man can make verfes, unlefs 


fhe inclination be prefent, fo no.man, can 


* Life of Milton, p. 40- 
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be certain how long it will continue, for if there 
is any in{fpiration now amongit men, it is that 
which the poet feels, at leaft the fudden ftarts, 
and flafhes of fancy bear a-itrong refembiance to 
the idea we form of infpiration. 
Mr. Richardfon has informed us, ‘ that when Mil- 
ton dictated, he ufed to fit leaning backwards ob- 
liquely in an eafy chair, with his legs flung over 
the elbows of it ; that he frequently compofed ly- 
ing a-bed in a morning, and that when he could 
not fleep, but lay awake whole nights, he tried, but 
not one verfe could he make; at other times fow- 
ed eafy his unpremeditated verfe, with a certain 
Impetus as himfelf ufed to believe ; then at 
what hour foever, he rung for his daughter to 
‘ fecure what came. I have been -alfo told he 
“would dictate many, perhaps 40 lines in a 
‘ breath, and then reduce them to half the number.’ 
I would not omit, fays Mr. Richardfon, the leatt 
circumitance ; thefe indeed are trifles, but even 
fuch contract a fort of greatnefs, when related to 
what is great. 3 
After the work was ready for the prefs, it was near 
being fupprefled by the ignorance, or malice of the 
Hicenfer, who, among other trivial objeftions, ima- 
gined there was treafon in that noble fimile, b. i. 


V. 594. 


As when the fun new ris’n 

Looks thro’ the horizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of cha ive 
Perplexes monarchs. 


The ignorance of this licenfer, in objeGing to 
this noble fimile, has indeed perpetuated his name, 
but it is with no advantage; he, no doubt, ima- 
gined, that Perplexes Monarchs was levelled a- 
gainft the reigning Prince, which is, perhaps, the 
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higheft fimile in our language ; how ridiculoufly will 
people talk who are blinded by prejudice, or heat- 
ed by party. But to return: After Milton had fi- 


nour to human nature, he difpofed of it to a Book- 
ieiler for the fmall price of fifteen pounds ; under 
fuch prejudice did he then labour, and the payment 
of the fifteen pounds was to depend upon the fale 
of two numerous impreffions. ‘This engagement 
with his Bookfeller proves him extremely igno- 
rant of that fort of bufinefs, for he might be well 
afiured, that if two impreflions fold, a great deal 
of money muft be returned, and how he could dif- 
pofe of it thus conditionally for fifteen pounds, ap- 
pears flrange ; but while it proves Milton’s ig- 
norance, or inattention about his intereft im 
this affair, it, at. the fame time, demonftrates 
the Bookfeller’s honefly ; for he could not, be 
ignorant what money would be got by two nu- 
merous editions. After this great work was pub- 
lifhed, however, it lay fome time in obfcurity, and 
had the Bookfeller advanced the fum ftipulated, 
he would have had reafon to repent of his bar- 
gain. It was generally reported, that the late 
lord Somers firft gave Paradife Loft a reputation ; 
but Mr. Richardfon obferves, that it was known 
and efteemed long before there was fuch a man 
as lord Somers, as appears by a pompous edition 
of it printed by fubfcription in 1688, where, a- 
mongft the lift of Subfcribers, are the names of 
lord Dorfet, Waller, Dryden, Sir) Robert How-. 
ard, Duke, Creech, Fliatman, Dr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Atterbury, Sir Roger L’Eftrange, lord Somers, 
then only John Somers, efq; Mr. Richardfon fur- 
ther informs us, that he was told by Sir George 
Hungerford, an ancient Member of Parliament, 
that Sir John Denham came into the Houfe. one 
morning with a fheet of Paradife Loit, wet from 
the prefs, in his hand, and being asked what he 

was 
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was reading? he d4nfwered, part of the nobleft 
poem that ever was written in any language, or in 
any age ; however, it is certain that the book was 
unknown till about two years after, when the earl 
of Dorfet recommended it, as appears from the 
following flory related to Mr. Richardfon, by Dr. 
Tancred Robinfon, an eminent phyfician in Lon- 
don, who was informed by Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, 
€ that the earl, in company with that gentleman, 
looking over foot books in Little Britain, met 
© with Paradife Loft; and being g furprized with fome 
‘ paflages in turning it over, bought i it. The Book- 
feller defired his lordfhip to { ce in its favour, 
fince he liked it, as the impreffion lay on = 1S 
hands as wafte paper. ‘The earl having read ti 
poem, fent it to Mr. Dryden, who, in a ‘sie 
time, returned it with this anfwer: This man 
cuts us all, and the ancients too.’ 

Critics have differed as to the fource from are our 
drew the firft hint of writing Paradife Lof&; Peck 
conjectures that it was from a celebrated ange 
Romance called Guzman, and Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
now bifhop of Bangor, has alledged, one he took 
the firft hint of ~it-from an Italian ‘Tragedy, 
called Il Paradifo Perfo, till extant, and printed 
many years before he entered on his defign. -Mr. 
Lauder in his Effay on Milton’s Ufe and Imitation 
of the Moderns, has infinuated that Milton’s firft 
hint of Paradife Loft, was taken froma Tragedy 
of the celebrated ienait called) Adamus Exul, 
and that Milton has not thought it beneath him to 
tranfplant fome of that author’s beauties into his 
noble work, as well as fome other’ flowers mt oe 
from. the gardens of inferior genius’ s; but by a 
elegance of art, and force of nature, peculiar tb 
him, he has drawn the admiration of the world 
upon paflages, which in their original authors, ftood 
neglected: and undiftinguifhed. If at any time he 
has adopted a fentiment_of a cotemporary poet, 
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it deferves another name than plagiary ; for, ‘as 
Garth expreffes it, in the cafe of Dryden, who was 
charged with plagiary, that, like ladies of quality 
who borrow beggars chil dren, it is only to cloath 
them the better, and we know no higher compli- 
ment could have been paid to thefe moderns, than 
that of Milton’s doing them the honour to perufe 
them, for, like a Prince’s accepting a prefent from 
a fubjeé&t, the glory is refleéted on him who offers 
the gift, not on the Monarch who accepts it. But 
as Mr. Lauder’s book has lately made fo great a 
noife in the world, we muft beg leave to be a litt!e 
more’ particular. 
Had Mr. Lauder purfued his plan of difclofing 
Milton’s refources, and tracing his fteps through 
the vat tra@ts of erudition that our author travelled, 
with candour and difpaflionatenefs, .the defign 
would have been noble and ufeful ; he then would 
have produced authors into light who were-before 


unknown ; have recommended facred poetry, 
and it would have been extreamly: pleafing to 
have followed Milton over all his claffic 


o ound, and feen where the nobleft genius of the 
world thought proper to pluck a flower, and b 
what art he was ab! le to rear upon the foundation 
of nature fo magnificent, fo aftonifhing a fabric : 
but in place of ‘that, Mr. Lauder faitors himfelf 
to be overcome by his paflion, and inftead of 
tracing him as a man of taite, and extenfive read- 
inz, he hunts him like a malefattor, and feems to 
be determined on his. execution. 

Mr. Lauder could never feparate the idea of the 
author-of Paradife Loft, and the enemy of King 
Charles, Lauder has great reading, but greater 
ill nature ; and Mr. Douglas has fhewn how much 
his. evidence is invalidated by fome_ interpolatioris 
which Laudex has fince owned. It is pity fomuch claf- 
flical knowledge fhould have been thus proftituted by 
Lauder 
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Lauder, which might have been of ‘fervice, to 
his country ; but party-zeal feldom knows any 
bounds. The ingenious Mofes Brown, {peaking of 
this man’s furious attack upon Milton, has the 
following pretty ftanza. 


The Ow! will hoot that cannot fing, 

Spite will difplume the mufe’s wing, 
Tho’ Pheebus felf applaud her ; 

Still Homer bleeds in Zoilus’ page 

A Virgil {caped not the Mevius’ rage, 
And ‘Milton has his Lauder. * 


But if Lauder is. hot and furious, his pation 
foon fubfides. Upon hearing that the grand-daughter 
of Milton was living, in an obfcure fituation in 
Shoreditch, he-readily embraced the opportunity, 
in his poftfcript, of recommending her to tac 
public favour; upon which, fome gentlemen affected 
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daughter of one from whom it derives its mot 
lafting and brighteft honour, to languifh neglected, 
procured Milton’s Comus to be performed for her 
benefit at Drury Lane, onthe sth of April, 17 
upon which, Mr. Garrick fpoke a Prologue writ- 
ten by a-gentleman, who zealouily promoted’ the 
benefit, and who, at this time, holds the highett 
rank in literature. ” 


This prologue will not, we are perfuaded, 
unacceptable to our readers. 


* Gentiemin’s Magazine. 
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A Prorocue fpoken by Mr. Garrick, Thurf- 
| day, April 5, ,1750. at the Reprefentation of- 
COMUS, for the Benefit of Mrs. Exvizas 
| petH Foster, MILT ON’Ss Grand-daughter, 
and only furviving defcendant. 


x 


Ye patriot crouds, who burn for England's 


fame 

Ye nymphs, whofe bofoms beat at Milton’s 
name, 

Whofe gen’rous zeal, unbought by flatt’ring 
rhimes, 


Shames the mean penfions of Auguftan times ; 
Immortal patrons of fueceeding days, 
Attend this prelude of perpetual praife! 
he et wit, condemn’d the feeble war to wage 
With clofe malevolence, or public rage ; 
ct ftudy, worn with virtue’s fruitlefs lore, 
Behold this theatre, and grieve no more. 
This night, diftinguifh’d by your fmile, fhall 
tell, 
That never Briton can in vain excel; 
The flighted arts futurity fhall traft, 
And rifing ages haften to be juft. 
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At length our mighty bard’s viétorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of univerfal praife, 
And baffled fpite, with hopelefs anguifh dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come. 
With ardent hafte, each candidate of fame 
Ambitious catches at his tow’ring name : 
He fees, and pity ing fees, vain wealth beftow 
‘Thofe pageant honours w hich he feorn’d iit 
While crowds aloft the laureat duft behold, 
Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
pest i n, unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And want hung threat’ning o’er her flow decay. 
What 
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What tho’ fhe fhine with no Miltonian fire, 
No fav’ring mufe her morning dreams infpire ; 
Yet fofter claims the melting heart engage, 
Her youth laborious, and her blamelefs age : 
Hers the mild merits of domettic life, 

The patient fuff’rer, and the faithful wife. 
Thus grac’d with humble virtue’s native charms 
Her grandfire leaves her in Britannia’s arms, 
Secure with peace, with competence,,. to dwell, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell, 

Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wife, ye brave! 
"Tis yours to crown defert--beyond the grave ! 


In the year 1670 our author publithed at Lon- 
don in 4to. his Hiftory of Britain, that part, efpe- 
cially, now called England, from the firft traditional 
Beginning, continued to the Norman Conquett, 
collected out of the ansienteft and beft authors 
thereof. It isreprinted in the firft volume of Dr. 
Kennet’s compleat Hiftory of England. Mr, To- 
land in his Life of Milton, page 43, obferves, that 
we have not this hiftory as it came out of his hands, 
for the licenfers, thofe {worn officers to deftroy. 
learning, liberty, and good fenfe, expunged feve- 
ral pailages of it, wherein he expofed the fuper- 
ftition, pride, and cunning of the Popith monks 
in the Saxon times, but applied by the {agacious 
licenfers to Charles IId’s bifhops. In1681-aconz 
fiderable pafiage which had been fupprefled in the 
publication of this hiftory, was printed at London 
in 4to under this title: Mr. John Milton’s cha- 
racter of the Long Parliament and Affembly of 
Divines in 1651, omitted in his other works, and@ 
never before printed. Itis reported, and from the 
foregoing character. it appears probable, that Mr. 
Milton had lent moft of his perfonal eftate upon 
the public faith, which when he fomewhat ear- 
neftly prefled to have reftored, after a long, and 
chargeable attendance, met with very fharp re- 
bukes ; 
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bukes; upon which, at laft defpairing of any fuc- 
cefs in this affair, he was forced to return from 
them poor and friendlefs, having {pent all his mo- 
ney, and wearied all thofe who efpoufed his caufe, 
and he had not, probably, mended his circum- 
{tances in thofe days, but by performing fuch fer- 
vice for them, as afterwards he did, for which 
{carce any thing would appear too great. In 1671 
he publifhed at London in 8vo. Paradife Regained, 
a Poem in four Books, to which is added Samp- 
fon Agoniftes: there’ is not a ftronger proof of hu- 
man weaknefs, than Milton’s preferring this Poem 
of Paradife Regained, to Paradife Loft, and itisa 
natural and juft obfervation, that the Mefhah in 
Paradife Regained, with all his meeknefs, unaf- 
feted dignity, and clear reafoning, makes not fo 
great a figure, as when in the Paradife Loft he ap- 
pears cloathed in the Tetrors of Almighty ven- 
geance, wielding the thunder of Heaven, and 
riding along the fky im the chariot of .power, 
drawn, as Milton greatly expreffes it, ‘ with Four 
« Cherubic Shapes ; when he comes dreft in awful 
‘ Majefty, and hurls the apoftate {pirits headlong in- 
‘ tothe fiery gulph of bottomlefs perdition, there to 
« dwell in adamantine chains and penal fire, who 
« durft defy the Omnipotent to arms.’ 

Pr. Newton has diffented from the general opi- 
nion of mankind, concerning Paradife Regained < 
« Ceftainly, fays he, it is very worthy of the author, 
« and contrary to what Mr.Tolend relates, Milton 
« may be feen in Paradife Regained as well as Pa- 
« radife Loft; if itis inferior in poetry, I know 
¢ not whether it isinferior in fentiment; if it 1s 
‘ fefs defcriptive, it is more argumentative ; if it 
« does not fometimes rife fo high, neither doth it 
“ ever fink below; and it has not met ‘with the 
« approbation it deferves, only becaufe it has: not 
© been more read and ‘confidered. His fubje& in- 
© deed is confined, and he has-a narrow foundation 
to 
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to build upon, but he has raifed as noble a fu- 
perftru€ture, as fuch little room, and fuch {canty 
materials would allow. The great beauty of it 
is the contraft between the two charaéters of the 
tempter and Our Saviour, the artful fophiftry, 
and {pecious infinuations of the one, refuted by 
the ftrong fenfe, and manly eloquence of the o- 
ther.’ ‘The firft thought of Paradife Regained 
was owing to Elwood the Quaker, as he him- 
felf relates the occafion, in the Hiftory of his own 
Life. When Milton had lent him the manufcript 
of Paradife Loft at St. Giles’s Chalfont, and he 
returned it, Milton asked him how he liked it, 
and what he thought of it? ‘ which I modeftly and 
freely told him (fays Elwood) and after fome fur- 
ther difcourfe about it, I pleafantly faid to him,’ 
“ thou haft faid much of Paradife Loft, but what 
* hait thou to fay of a Paradife Found,? He made 
* me no anfwer, but fat fome time in a mufe, then 
‘ broke off that difcourfe, and fell upon another 
* fubjec&t.’ When Elwood afterwards waited upon 
him in London, Milton thewed him his Paradife 
. Regained, and in a pleafant tone faid to him, 

* this is owing to you, for you put it into m 
‘ head by the queftion you put me at Chalfont, 
* which before I had not thought of.’ 

In the year 1672 he publifhed his Artis Logice 
plenior Inftitutio ad Rami methodum concinnata, 
London, in 8vo. and in 1673, a Difcourfe intitled, 
Of True Religion, Herefy, Schifm, Toleration, 
and what belt Means may be ufed againit the 
Growth of Popery, London, in 4to. He publifh- 
ed likewife the fame year, Poems, &c. on feveral 
Occafions, both Englifh and Latin, compofed at 
feveral times, with a fmal! Tra@ate of Education 
to Mr. Hartlib, London, 8vo. In 1674 he pub- 
lifhed his Epiftolarum familiarium, lib. & & Pro- 
lufiones quedam Oratoriz in Collegio Chrifti ha- 
bite, London, in vo. and in the fame year in 
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4to. a Declaration of the Letters Patent of the 
King of Poland, John JII. elected on the 22d of 
May, Anno Dom. 1674, now faithfully tranflated 
from the Latin copy. Mr. Wood tells us |], that 
Milton was thought to be the author of a piece 
called the Grand Cafe of Confcience, concerning 
the Engagement Stated and Refolved; or a Strict 
Survey of the Solemn League and Covenant in 
reference to the prefent Engagement ; but- others 
are of opinion that the ftile and manner of writ- 
ing do not in the leaft favour that fuppofition. His 
State Letters were printed at London 1676 in 12mo. 
and tranflated into Englifh, and printed 1694, as 
his Brief Hiftory of Mufcovy,. and of their lefs 
known Countries, lying Eaftward of Ruffia, as far 
as Cathay, was in 1682 in 8vo. His Hittorical, 
Poetical, and Mifcellaneous Works were printed in 
three volumes in folio 1698 at London, though 
Amfterdam is mentioned in the title page with the 
life of the author, by Mr. Toland ; but the moft 
compleat and elegant edition of his profe works 
was printed in two volumes in folio at London 
1738, by the rev. Mr. Birch, now fecretary to the 
Royal Society, with an Appendix concerning two 
Differtations, the firft{ concerning the Author of 
the EIKQN BALIAIKH, the Portraiture of his facred 
Majefty in his folitude and fufferings; and the 
prayer of Pamela fubjoined to feveral editions of 
that book ; the fecond concerning the Commiffion 
faid to be given by King Charles I. in 1641, to the 
Irifh Papifts, for taking up arms againit the Pro- 
teftants in Ireland. In this edition the feveral 
pieces are difpofed according to the order in which 
they were printed, with the edition of a Latin 
Trac, omitted by Mr, Toland, concerning the 
Reafons of the War with Spain in 1655, and fe- 
veral pages in the Hiftory of Great Britain, ex- 
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punged by the licenfers of the prefs, and not to be 
met with in any former impreffions. It perhaps is 
not my province to make any remarks upon the 
two grand difputations, that have fubfifted between 
the friends-and enemies. of Charles I. about the 
author of the Bafilike, and the Commiffion erant- 
ed to, the Irifh Papifts; as to the laft, the reader, 
if he pleafes, may confult at the Life of Lord Brog- 
hill, in which he will find the myftery of iniquity 
difclofed, and Charles entirely freed from the 
leait appearance of being concerned in granting 
fo execrable a commiflion; the forgery is there 
fully related, and there is all the evidence the na- 


ture of the thing will admit of, thatthe King’s me- © 


mory has been injured by fo bafe an imputation. 
As to the firft,, it is fomewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, whether his Majefty was or was not the 
author of thefe pious Meditations; Mr. Birch has 
fummed up the evidence on both fides; we hall 
not take upon us to determine on which it pre- 
ponderates ; it will be proper here to obferve, the 
chief evidence againft the King in this contention, 
is, Dr. Gauden, bifhop of Exeter, who claimed 
that book as his, and who, in.his letters to the 
earl of Clarendon, values himfelf upon it, and 
becomes troublefomely follicitous for preferment on 
that account; he likewife told the two princes 
that the Bafilike was not written by their father, but 
by him; now one thing is clear, that Gauden was 
altogether without parts; his Life of Hooker, 
which is the only genuine and indifputed work of 
his, fhews hima man of no, extent. of thinking ; 
his ftile is. loofe, .and negligently florid, which. is 
diametrically oppofite to. that ef thefe Meditati- 
ons. Another circumftance much invalidates his 
evidence, and diminifhes. his reputation for ho- 
nefty. After he had, for.aconfiderable time, pro- 
feffed himfelf a Proteftant, and been in pofftefiion 
ef an Englith. bifhopric, and. difcovered am ar- 
dent 
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dent defire of rifing in the church, notwithftand- 
ing this, he declared himfelf at his death a Pa- 
pit ; and upon the evidence of fuch a man, none 
can determine a pointin difputation ; for he who 
durft thus .violate his confcience, by the bafeit 
hypocrify, will furely make no great fcruple to 
traduce the memory of his fovereign. 

In a work of Milton’s called Icon Oclaftes, or 
the Image broken, he takes occafion to charge 
the king with borrowing a prayer from Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney’s Arcadia, and placing it in his Medi- 
tations without acknowledging the favour. Soon 
after the fentence of the Regicides had been put 
in execution thefe Meditations were publifhed, and 
as. Anthony by fhewing the’'body of murdered 
Cefar, excited the compaffion of multitudes, and 
raifed their indignation againft the enemies of 
that illuftrious Roman; fo thefe Meditations had 
much the’ fame effect’ in England.’ The Prefby- 
terians’ loudly exclaimed againft the mutder of 
the King ; they afferted, that his perfon was fa- 
cred, and fpilling his blood upon a fecaffold was 
a ftain upon the Englifh annals, which the lateit 
time could ‘not obliterate. "Thefe tragical com- 
plaints gaining ground, and the’ fury which was 
lately exercifed againft his Majefty, fubfiding into 
a tendernefs for his memory, heightened by the 
confideration of his’ piety, which thefe Meditati- 
ons ferved to revive, it was thought proper, in 
order to appeafe the minds of the people, that 
an anfwer fhould ‘be wrote to them. 

In this task Milton engaged, and’ profecuted 
it with vigour ; but the moft enthufiaftic admirer 
of that. poet, upon reading it will not fail to 
difcover' a fpirit of bitternefs, an air of peevith- 
nefs and refentment to run through the whole. Mil- 
ton has been charged with interpolating the prayer of 
Pamela into the King’s Meditations, by the affift- 
ance of Bradfhaw,..who laid ‘his commands upon 
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the printer fo to do, to blaft the reputation of 
the King’s book. Dr. Newton is of opinion that 
this fa& is not well fupported, for it is related 
chiefly upon the authority of Henry Hills the 
printer, who had frequently affirmed it to Dr. 
Gill, and Dr. Bernard, his phyficians, . as they 
themfelves have teftiied.; but tho’ Hills was 
Cromwell’s printer, yet afterwards he turned 
Papift in the reign of King James II. in order 
to be that King’s Printer ; and it was at that 
time he ufed to relate this ftory ; fo that little 
credit is due to his teftimony. It is almoft im- 
poffible to believe Milton capable of fuch difin- 
genuous meannefs, to ferve fo bad a purpofe, 
and there is as little reafon for fixing it..upon 
him, as he had to traduce the King for profan- 
ing the duty of prayer, with the polluted trafh 
of romances; for in the beft’ books of devotion, 
there are not many finer prayers, and the King 
might as lawfully borrow and apply it,to his 
own purpofe, as the apoftle might make quota- 
tions from Heathen poems and plays; and it be- 
came Milton, the leaft of all men, to bring fuch 
an accufation againft the King, as he was him- 
{elf particularly fond of reading romances, and 
has made ufe of them in fome of the bef and 
lateft of his writings. . . 
There have been various. conjectures concerning 
the caufe that produced in Milton fo great an 
averfion to Charles I. One is, that when Milton 
ftood candidate for a profefforfhip at Cambridge 
with his much efteemed friend Mr. King, their 
intereft and qualifications were equal, upon which 
his Majefty was required by his nomination to 
fix the profeffor ; his anfwer was, let the beft-na- 
tured man have it ; to which they who heard 
him, immediately replied ; ‘ then we are certain 
‘ jt cannot be Milton’s, who was ever remarkable 
‘ for a ftern ungovernable man.’ ——W hether 
this 
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this conjecture is abfolutely true, we cannot deter- 
mine ; but-as it is not without probability, it has 
a right to be believed, till a more 
One can be given. 

In whatever light Milton may be placed 
as a ftatefman, yet as a poet he flands in one 
point of viéw without a rival; the fublimity of 
his conceptions, the elevation of his fule, the 
fertility of his imagination, and the condu@ of 
his defign in Paradife Lok is inimitable, and 
cannot be enough admired. 

Milton’s charaéter as a poet was never better 
pourtray’d than in the epigram under his picture 
written by Mr. Dryden. 


iatisfactory 


Three poets in three diftant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d ; 
The next in majefty ; in both the laf : 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third, fhe join’d the former two.— 


This great man died at his houfe at Bunhill, 
Nov. 15, 1674, and was interred near the body 
of his father, in the chancel of the church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. By his firft wife he hed 
four children, a fon and three daughters. The 
daughters furvived their father. Anne married a 
mafter-builder, and died in child-bed of her firft 
child, which died with her ; Mary lived finele ; 
Deborah left her father when fhe was young, and 
went over to Ireland with a lady, and came to 
England again during the troubles of Ireland un- 
der King James II. She married Mr. Abraham 
Clark, a weaver in Spittal-fields, and died Aug, 
24, 1727, inthe 76th year of age. She had ten 
children, viz. feven fons, and three daughters, 
but none of them had any children except one 
of her fons named Caleb, and the youngeft daugh- 
ten; 
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ter, whofe name is Elizabeth. Caleb went over 
to Fort St. George in the Eaft-Indies, where he 
married and had two fons, Abraham and Ifaac ; 
of thefe Abraham the elder came to England with 
governor Harrifon, but returned again upom advice 
of his father’s death, and whether he or his bro- 
ther be now living is uncertain. Elizabeth, the 
youngeft child of Deborah, married Mr. Thomas 
Fofter, a weaver, and lives now in Hog-lane, 
Shoreditch, for whom Comus, as we have already 
obferved, was performed at Drury-Lane, and 
produced her a great benefit. She has had feven, 
children, three fons and four daughters, who are 
all now dead. This Mrs. Fofter is a plain de- 
cent looking Woman. Mr. John Ward, fellow of 
the Royal Society, and. profeffor of rhetoric in 
Grefham-College, London, faw the above Mrs. 
Clark, Milton’s daughter at the houfe of one of 
her relations not long before her death, when 
fhe informed me, fays that gentleman, * That fhe 
‘and her fitters ufed to read to their father in 
* eight languages, which by practice they were 
capable of doing with great readinefs, and ac. 
curacy, tho’ they underftood no language but Eng- 
lifh, and their father ufed often to- fay in their 
hearing, one tongue was enough for a woman. 
None of them were ever fent to {chool, but all 
taught at home by a miftrefs kept for that pur- 
pofe. Ifaiah, Homer, and Ovid’s Metamorphofes 
were books which they were often called to read 
to their father; and at my defire the repeated a 
great number of verfes from the beginning of 
both thefe poets with great readinefs. _I knew 
who fhe was upon the firft fight of her, by the 
fimilitude of her countenancé with her father’s 
picture. And upon my telling her fo, fhe in- 
formed me, that Mr. Addifon told her the fame 
thing, on her going to wait on him; for he, 
upon hearing fhe was living fent for her, and 
* defired 
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defired if fhe had any papers of her father’s, 


fhe would bring them with her, as an evidence 
of her being Mailton’s daughter ; but immediate- 
ly on her being introduced to him, he faid, Ma- 
dam, you need no other voucher ; your face is 
a fufficient teftimonial whofe daughter you are; 
and he then made her a handfome prefent of 
a’ purfe of guineas, with a promife of procuring 
for her an annual provifion for life; but he 
dying foon after, fhe loft the benefit of his ge- 
nerous defign. She appeared to be a woman of 
good fenfe, and genteel behaviour, and to bear the 
inconveniencies of a low fortune with decency 
and prudence.’ 

Her late Majefty Queen Caroline fent her fifty 
pounds, and fhe received prefents of money from 
feveral gentlemen not long before her death, 
Milton had a brother, Mr. Chriftopher Milton 
who was knighted and made one of the barons 
of the Exchequer in King James II’s reign, but 
he does not appear to have been a man of any 
abilities, at leaft if he had any, they are loft to 
pofterity in the luftre of his brother’s. 

There is now alive a grand-daughter of. this 
Chriftopher Milton, who is married to one Mr. 
John Lookup, advocate at Edinburgh, remarkable 
for his knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. The 
lady, whom I have often feen, is extremely cor- 
pulent, has in her youth been very -handfome, 
snd is not deftitute of a poetical genius. She 
has writ. feveral copies of verfes, publifthed in 
the Edinburgh Magazines; and her face bears 
{ome refemblance to the picture of Milton. 

Mr. Wood, and after him Mr. Fenton, has ¢i- 
ven us.the following defcription of Milton's perfon. 
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“¢ He was of a moderate fize, well-proportioned, 
and of a ruddy complexion, light brown hair, 
and had handfome features, yet his eyes were 
‘* none of the quickeft. When he was a ftudent 
in Cambridge, he was fo fair and clear, that 
“many called him the Lady of Chrift’s-College. 
His deportment was affable, and his gait erect 
and manly, befpeaking courage and undaunt- 
** ednefs ; while he had his fight he wore a fword, 
“‘ and was well fkilled in ufing it. He had.ade- 
licate tuneable voice, an excellent ear, could 
pay on the organ, and bear a part in vocal 
** and inftrumental mufic *.” 


The great learning and genius of Milton, have 
{carcely raifed him more admirers, than the part 
he acted upon the political ftage, has procured 
him enemies. He was-in his inclination a thorough 
Republican, and in this he thought like a Greek 
or Roman, as he was very converfant with their 
writings, And one day Sir Robert Howard, who was 
a friend of Milton’s, and a well wither to the liber- 
ty of his country, afked him, how he came ‘to fide 
with the Republicans ? Milton anfwered, among 
other things, ‘ Becaufe theirs was the moft frugal 
* government; for the trappings of a Monarchy 
‘ might fet up an ordinary Commonwealth.’ But 
then his attachment to Cromwell~ muft be con- 
demned, as being neither confiftent with his re- 
publican principles, nor with his love of liberty. 
It may be reafonably prefumed, that he was far 
from entirely approving of Cromwell’s proceed- 
ing ; but confidered him as the only perfon who 
could refcue the nation from the tyranny of the 
Prefbyterians, who he faw, were about to ere 
a worfe dominion of their own upon the ruins 
of prelatical epifcopacy ; for if experience may be 
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allowed to teach us, the Prefbyterian government 
Carries in it more of eccleftaftical authority, and 
approaches more to the thunder of the Vatican, than 
any other government under the fun. Milton 
Was an enemy to fpiritual flavery, he thought 
the chains thrown upon the mind were the leaft 
tolerable ; and in order to fhake the pillars of 
mental ufurpation, he clofed with Cromwell and 
the independants, as he expected under them 
greater liberty of confcience. In matters of re- 
ligion too, Milton has likewife given great offence, 
but infidels have no reafon to glory. No fuch 
man was ever amongft them. He was perfuaded 
of the truth of the chriftian religion ; he ftudied 
and adrhired the holy feriptures, and in all his 
writings he plainly difcovers a religious turn of 
mind. 

When he wrote the Doétrine and Difcipline 
of Divorce, he appears to have been a Calvinift ; 
but afterwards he entertained a more favourable 
opinion of Arminius. Some have thought that 
he was an Arian, but there are more exprefs 
paffages in his-works to overthrow this opinion, 
than any there are to confirm it. For in the 
conclufion of his Treatife on Reformation, | he 
thus folemnly invokes the Trinity : 


‘ Thou therefore that fitteft in light and glo- 
‘ ry unapproachable, parent of angels and of men ! 
‘ next thee I implore omnipotent king, redeemer 
* of that loft remnant, whofe nature thou didft 
* affume, ineffable and everlafting love! and thee 
‘ the third fubfiftence of the divine infinitude, 
< illuminating fpirit, the joy and: folace of creat- 
‘ ed things ! oxe tri-perfonal god-head. 


In the latter part of his life he was.not a profeffed 
member of any particular fect of chriftians ; he fre- 
guented no public worfhip, nor ufed any religious 
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rite in his family; he was an enemy to all kinds 
of forms, and thought that all chriftians had in 
fome things corrupted the fimplicity and purity of 
the gofpel. He believed that inward religion was 
the beft, and that public communion had more of 
fhew in it, than any tendency to promote genu- 
ine piety and unaffected goodnefs. 

The circumftances of our author were. never 
very mean, nor very affluent ; he lived above want, 
and was content with competency. His father 
fupported him during his travels.” When he was 
appointed Latin fecretary, his fallary amounted to 
2001. per ann. and tho’ he was of the victorious 
party, yet he was far from fharing the f{poils of 

is country. On the contrary, as we learn from 
his Second Defence, he fuftained great loffes dur- 
ing the civil war, and was not at all favoured 
in the impofition of taxes, but fometimes paid 
beyond his due Proportion ; and upon a turn of 
affairs, he was not only deprived of his place, 
but alfo loft zoool. which he had for fecurity, 
put into the Excife office, 

In the fire of London, his honfe in Bread- 
ftreet_ was. burnt, before which. accident foreigners 
have gone out. of devotion, fays Wood, to fee 
the houfe and chamber where he was born. Some 
time before he died, he fold the greateft part of 
his library, as his heirs were not qualified to 
make a proper ufe of it, and as he thought he could 
difpofe of it to greater advantage, than they 
could after his death. He died (fays Dr. Newton) 
by one means or other worth 15001. befides his 
houfhold goods, which was ho incompetent fub- 
filtence for him, who was as great a philofopher 


as a poet... 
Milton feems not to have. been very happy 
in his marriages, His. firft wife offended him 


by her elopement ;. the fecond, whofe love, 


{weetnefs, and delicacy he celebrates, lived not a 
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twelvemonth with him; and his third was faid 
to be a woman of a mof violent fpirit, and a 
fevere ftep-mother to his children. . 


‘ She died, fays Dr. Newton, very old, about 
“ twenty years ago, at Nantwich in Chefhire; and 
« from the accounts of thofe who had feen her, 
« T have learned that fhe confirmed feveral things 
‘ related before; and particularly that her huf- 
< band ufed to compofe his poetry chiefly in the 
“winter, and on his waking on a morning would 
< make her write down fometimes twenty or thir- 
« ty verfes : Being afked whether he did not of- 
‘ ten read Homer and Virgil, fhe underftood it 
‘as an imputation upon him for ftealing from 
© thefe authors, and anfwered with eagernefs, that 
‘he ftole from no body but the mufe that in- 
« fpired him ; and ‘being afked by a lady prefent 
<‘ who the mufe was, fhe anfwered, it was God’s 
« grace and holy fpirit, that vifited him nightly. 
« She was likewife afked, whom he approved moft 
< of our Englifh poets, and anfwered, Spenfer, 
‘ Shakefpear, and Cowley ; and being afked what 
‘he thought of Dryden, fhe faid Dryden ufed 
¢ fometimes to vifit him, but he thought him no 
< poet, but a good rhimift.’ ; 


The reader will be pleafed to obferve, that this 
cenfure of Milton’s was before Dryden had made 
any great appearance in poetry, or compofed 
thofe immortal works of genius, which have raifed 
eternal monuments to him, and ‘carried his name 
to every country where poetry and tafte are known. 
Some have thought that Dryden’s genius was even 
fuperior to Milton’s: That the latter chiefly fhines in 
but one Kind of poetry ; his thoughts are fublime, and 
his language noble ; but in what kind of writing has 
not: Dryden been diftinguifhed ? He is in eve- 


ry thing excellent, fays Congreve, and he has 
attempted 
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attempted nothing in which he has no: fo fuc- 
ceeded as to be entitled to the firft reputation 
from it. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that Milton was go- 
verned by fo meam a principle as envy, in his 
thus cenfuring Dryden. It is more natural to 
imagine, that as he was himfelf no friend to rhime, 
and finding Dryden in his early age peculiarly 
happy in the faculty of rhiming, without having 
thrown out any thoughts, which were in themfelves 
diftinguifhedly great, Milton might, without the 
imputation ‘of ill nature, charaélerife Dryden, as 
we have already feen. 

Thefe are the moft material incidents in the 
life of this great man, who if he had lefs honour 
during the latter part of, his life than he defery- 
ed, it was owing to the unfavourable circum- 
itances under which he laboured. It is always 
unpleafing to a good man to find that they who 
have been diftinguifhed for their parts, have not 
been equally fo for their moral qualities ; and 
in this cafe we may venture to affert, that Milton 
was good as well as great; and that if he was 
miftaken in his political principles, he was ho- 
neftly miftaken, for he never deviated from his 
firft refolution ; no temptations. could excite him 
to temporife, or to barter his honour for advan- 
tage ; nor did he ever once prefume to partake 
of the {poils of his ruined country. Such quali- 
tics as thefe are great in themfelves, and who- 
ever poflefles them, has an unexceptionable claim 
to rank with the good, 

We might have entered more minutely into 
the merit of Milton’s poems, particularly the great 
work of Paradife Loft ; but we fhould reckon it ar. 
rogant as well as f{uperfluous in us, to eriticife 
on a work whofe beauties have been difplayed 
by the hand of Mr. Addifon. That critic has 
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illuftrated the moft remarkable paflages in Paradife 
Loft ; fuch as are diftinguifhed by their fublimity ; 
and elevation ; {uch whoie excellence.is propriety ; 
others raifed by the noblenefs of the language ; 
and thofe that are remarkable -for energy and 
ftrong reafoning. 

A later critic, the ingenious author of the 
Rambler, has animadverted upon Milton’s verfifi- 
cation with great judgment ; and has difcovered 
in fome meafure that happy art, by which Mil- 
ton has conducted fo great a defign, with fuch 
aitonifhing i{ucceis. 

From thefe two writers may be drawn all the 
neceflary afliftances for reaaing the Paradife Loft 
with tafte and difcernment ; and as their works 
are in almoft in every body’s hands, it would be 


needlefs to give any abftract of them here. 
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Mrs. KATHERINE PHILIPS, 


HIE celebrated Orinda, was daughter of 
John ‘Fowles of Bucklerfbury, a mer- 

chant in’ London. She was born in the parifh 
St. Mary Wool-Church, 1631. Mr. Aubrey 
tells us, (in a MS. of his in Mr. Afhmole’s ftudy, 
No. 18, Vol. 23.) that fhe had the early part 
of her education from her coufin’ Mrs. Blacket. 
At eight years old fhe was removed to a {chool 
at Hackney, and foon made great improvements 
under the care of Mrs. Salmon ; fo great that 
whoever reads the account that Mr. Aubrey gives 
of her at that time of her life, will confider her 
fucceeding progrefs to be no more than what 
might be naturally expected from fuch “indica- 
tions 
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tions of genius. He tells us, © that fhe was ve- 
* ry apt to learn, and made verfes: when fhe was 
at {fchool; that fhe devoted herfelf to religious 
duties when the was very young; that fhe would 
then pray by herfelf an hour together ; that fhe 
* had read the bible through before fhe was full 
five years old ; ‘that the could fay, by. heart, 
many chapters and paflages of f{cripture ; was 
a frequent hearer of fermons, which fhe would 
bring away entire in her memory.” 
The above is extra@ed from Mr. Ballard’s ac. 
count of the Ladies of Great Britain, who have 
been celebrated for their Writings ; and ferves ty 
fhew the early piety of this amiable lady, who 
lived to be diftinguithed for her ripened un- 
derftanding, She became afterwards a perfect 
miftrefs of the French tongue, and learnéd the 
Italian under the tuition. of her ingenious and 
worthy friend Sir Charles Cotterel. She was in- 
ftruéted in the Prefbyterian principles, which it 
appears by her writings, the deferted, as foon as 
her reafon was itrong enough to exert itfelf in 
the examination of religious points, She warmly 
embraced the royal intereft, and upon many oc- 
cafions was a ftrenuons advocate for the autho- 
rity of the eftablifhed church, 

She was married to James Philips of the Pri. 
ory of Cardigan, Efq; about the year 1647. By 
this gentleman fhe had one fon, who died in his 
infancy, and one daughter, married to a gentle. 
man of Pembrokefhire. She proved an excel- 
lent wife, not only in the conjugal duties, and 
tender offices. of love, but - was highly fer. 
viceable to her hufband in affairs, in which few 
Wives are thought capable of being ufeful ; for 
his fortune being much encumbered, fhe exerted 
her intereft with Sir Charles Cotterel, and other 
perfons _of' diftinétion, who admired her under- 
{tanding (for fhe had few gtaces of perfon) in her 
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hufband’s favour, who foon extricated him from 
the difficulties under which he laboured. It no 
where appears that the hufband of Mrs. Philips 
was a man of any abilities, and if he met with 
refpect in the world, it was probably reflected from 
his wife.. This lady had too much piety and 
good fenfe to fuffer her fuperior underitanding to 
make her infolent; on the other hand, fhe always 
{peaks of her hufband with the utmoft refpect, 
under the name of Antenor. In a letter to. Sir 
Charles Cotterel, after having mentioned her huf- 
band in the moft refpeétful terms, and of. his wil- 
lingnefs to forward her journey to London,- in 
erder to fettle his perplexed affairs, fhe adds 

« And I hope God will enable me to anfwer 
«« his expeCtations, . by making me an inftrument of 
‘* doing fome handiome fervice, which is the 
< only ambition, I have in the world, and which 
“« | would purchafe with the. hazard of my life. 
« T am extreamly obliged to my lady Cork for 
‘“ yemembering me with fo much indulgence ; 
‘‘ for her great defire to be troubled with my 
‘“ company ; but .above all for her readinefs to 
‘«< afift my endeavours for Antenor, which is the 
«« moft generous kindnefs can be done me.” 

As this lady was born with a genius for poetry, 
fo fhe began early in life to improve it, and 
compofed many poems on various occafions for 
her amufement, in her recefs at Cardigan, and 
retirement elfewhere. Thefe being difperfed a- 
mong her friends and acquaintance, were by an 
unknown hand colleéted together, and publifhed 
in 8vo. 1663, without her knowledge or ‘con- 
fent. This. accident is faid to have proved {0 
opprefiive to our poetefs, as to throw her into 
a fit of illnefs, and fhe pours out her complaints 
in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterel, in which fhe 
laments, in the moft affecting manner, the misfor- 
tune 
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tune and the injuries which had been done to 
her by this farreptitious edition of her Poems. 

That Mrs. Philips might be difpleafed that 
her Poems were publifhed without her confent, 
is .extremely probable, as by thefe means they 
might appear without many graces, and orna- 
ments which they otherwife would have poflefled ; 
but that it threw her into a fit of illnefs, no 
body who. reads the human heart can believe. 
Surreptitious editions are a fort of compliment 
to the merit of an author; and. we are not. to 
{uppofe Mrs. Philips fo much a faint, as to be 
itript of all vanity, or that natural delight, which 
arifes from the good opinion of others, however 
aukwardly it may be difcovered ; and we may 
venture to affirm, that Mrs. Philips’s illnefs pro- 
ceeded from fome, other caufe, than what is 
here affigned. 

The reputation of her abilities procured her 
the efteem of many perfons of diftinétion and 
fathion, and upon her going into Ireland with 
the eile tts of Duncannon, to tranfact her 
hufband’s affairs there, her great merit foon made 
her known to thofe illuftrious peers, Ormond, 
Orrery, and Rofcommon, and many other per- 
fons of the firft fathion, ‘who fhewed her fingular 
marks of their efteem. While Mrs. Philips re- 
mained in that kingdom, at the prefling impor- 
tunity of the abovementioned noblemen, but par 
ticularly lord Rofcommon, fhe tranflated, from 
the French of Corneille, the tragedy of Pom- 
pey, which was brought upon the Irith Rage 
fomewhat againit her inclination ; however it 
was feveral times acted in the new theatre 
there, with very great applaufe in the years 1663, 
and 166 64, in which laft year it was made pub- 
lic. It was afterwards’ a&ed with equal ap- 
plaufe at the Duke of York’s theatre, 1678. This 
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play is dedicated to the Countefs of Cork. Lord 


Rofcommon wrote the Prologue, wherein he thus 
compliments the ladies and the tranflator. 


But youbright nymphs, give Czfarleave to woo, 
The greateft wonder of the world, but you ; 
And hear a mufe, who has that hero taught 
To fpeak as gen’roufly, as e’er he fought; 
Whofe eloquence from fuch a theme deters 
All tongues but Englifh, and all pens but hers. 
By the juft fates your fex is doubly blett, 

You conquer’d Cefar, and you praife him beft. 


She alfo tranflated from the French of Corneille, 
a Tragedy called Horace ; Sir John Denham added 
a fifth A@ to this Play, which was acted at Court 
by Perfons of Quality. ‘The Duke of Mon- 
a fpoke the Prologue, in which are theie 
ines. 


So foft that to our fhame we underftand 
They could not fall but from a lady’s hand. 
Thus while a woman Horace did tranflate, 
Horace did rife above the name of fate. 


While Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, fhe was hap- 
py in carrying on her former intimacy with ‘the fa- 
mous Jeremy Taylor, the bifhop of Down and 
Connor, who had fome time before done her much 
honour by writing, and publifhing a Difcourfe on 
the Nature, Offices, and Meafures of Friendthip, 
with Rules for condudting it, in a letter addrefled 
to her. It is probable that this prelate’s acquaint- 
ance with fo accomplifhed a lady as Mrs. Philips, 
might be one reafon of his entertaining fo high an 
opinion of the fair fex in general ; it is certain he 
was a great admirer of them, by which the good 
fenfe, as well as piety, of that great man is demon- 
ftrated ; for whoever has ftudied life, examined the 
various 
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various motives of human aétions, compared cha- 
racters, and, in a word, fcrutinized the heart, will 
find that more real virtue, more genuine and un- 
affected goodnefs exift amongft the female fex, 
than the other, and were their minds cultivated 
with equal care, and did they move in the buftle of 
life, they would not fall fhort of the men in the 
acute excellences ; but the foftnefs of their natures 
exempts them from aétion, and the blufhes of 
beauty are not to be effaced by the rough ftorms of 
adverfity : that man is happy who enjoys in the con- 
jugal ftate, the endearments of love and innocence, 
and if his wife is lefs acquainted with the world 
than he, fhe makes a large amends, by the artlefs 
blandifhments of a delicate affe@tion. 

We are perfuaded our fair readers will not be 
difpleafed if we infert a paragraph from the 
difcourfe already mentioned by this worthy church- 
man ; it appearing to be fo fincere a tribute to their 
merit.. ‘ But by the way, madam, you may fee 
‘ how I differ from the majority of thofe cynics, 
“ who would not admit your fex into the commu. 
nity of a noble friendfhip. I believe fome Wives 

have been the beft friends in the world ; and few 
‘ {tories can outdo the noblenefs and piety of that 
lady, that fucked the poifonous purulent matter 
‘ from the wounds of the brave Prince in the holy 
* land, when an affaflin had pierced him with a 
venomed arrow: and if it be’told that women 
cannot retain council, and therefore can be no 
* brave friends, I can beft confute them by the fto- 
ry of Porcia, who being fearful of the weaknefs 
‘ of her fex, ftlabbed herfelf in the thigh toe tr 
* how fhecould bear pain; and finding herfelf conftant 
enough to that fufferance, gently chid her Bru- 
tus for not trufting her, fince now fhe perceived, 
that no torment could wreft that fecret from her, 
* which fhe hoped might be entrufted to her. If 
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‘ there were no more things to be faid fi r~your 
‘ fatisfaGtion, I could have made -it difputable, 
« which have been more illuftrious in their friend- 
‘ fhip, menor women. I cannot fay that women 
“ are capable of all thofe excellencies by which 
« men can oblige the world, and therefore a female 
‘ friend, in fome cafes, is not fo good a counfellor 
* as a wife man, and cannot fo well defend my ho- 


* nour, nor difpofe of relief and affliftances, if fhe 


“be under the power of another; but a woman 
“can love as paffionately, and converfe as plea- 
‘ fantly, and retain a fecret as faithfully, and be 
“ufeful in her proper miniftries, and fhe can die 
‘ for her friend, as well as the braveft Roman 
‘ knight ; a man is the beft friend in trouble, but 
“a woman may be equal to him in the days of 
« joy : a woman can as well increafe our comforts, 
«but cannot fo well Jeffen our forrows, and there- 
‘ fore we do not carry women with us when we 
‘ goto fight; but in peaceful cities and times, 
* women are the beauties of fociety, and the pret- 
‘ tinefles of friendfhip, and when we confider 
‘ that few perfons in the world have all thofe ex- 
* cellences by which friendfhip can be ufeful, 
‘ and illuftrious, we may as well allow women as 
¢ men to be friends ; fince they have all that can 
* be neceflary and effential to friendfhips, and 
« thofe cannot have all by which friendfhips 
é can be accidentally improved,’ 

Thus far this learned prelate, whofe teftimony in 
favour of women is the more confiderable, as he can- 
not be fuppofed to have been influenced by any par- 
ticular paflion, at leatt for Mrs. Philips, who was or- 
dinary inher perfon, and was befides a married lady. 
In the year 1663 Mrs. Philips quitted Ireland, and 
went to Cardigan, where fhe {pent the remaining part 
of that, and the beginning of the next year, in 
a fort of melancholy retirement ; as appears by ag 
* iete 
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letters, occafioned, perhaps, by the bad fuccefs of 
her husband’s affairs. Going to London, in or. 
der to relieve her opprefled fpirits with the con- 
verfation of her friends there, fhe was feized by 
the {mall pox, and died of it (in Fleet-ftreet,) to the 
great grief of her acquairtance, in the 32d year 
of her age, and was buried June 22, 1664, in the 
church of St. Bennet Sherehog,* under a large mo- 
numental ftone, where feveral of her ancefltors were 
before buried. Mr. Aubrey in his manufcript a- 
bovementioned, obferves, that her perfon was of 
a middle ftature, pretty fat, and ruddy complex- 
ioned. 

Soon after her death, her Poems andTranflations 
were colleGted and publifhed in a volume in folio, 
to which was added Monfieur Corneille’s Pompey 
and Horace, Tragedies ; with feveral other Tran- 
flations out of French, London 1667, with her 
picture, a good bufto, before them, ftanding on 
a pedeftal, on which is infcribed Orinda; it was 
printed again at London 1678.  In-a ‘colleétion of 
Letters publifhed by Mr. Thomas Brown, in 1697, 
are printed four Letters from Mrs. Philips to the 
Honourable Berenice. Many years after her death, 
were publifhed a volume of excellent Letters from 
Mrs. Philips to Sir Charles Cotterel with the en- 
{uing title, Letters from Orinda to Polliarchus, 8vo. 
London 1705. Major Pack, in his Effay on Study, 
inferted in his Mifcellanies, gives the following 
character of thefe Letters; ‘ The beft Letters If 
« have met within our Englifh tongue, are thole 
* of the celebrated Mrs. Philips to Sir Charles 
‘ Cofterel; as they are directed all to the fame 
* perfon, fo they run all in the fame ftrain, and 
‘ feem to have been employed in the fervice of a 
* refined and generous friendfhip. In a word, they 
* are fuch as a woman of fpirit and virtue, fhould 
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‘ write to 2 courtier of honour, and true gallantry.’ 
The memory of this ingenious lady has been ho- 
noured with many encomiums. Mr. Thomas Rowe 
in his epiftle to. Daphne, pays the following tri- 
bute to her fame. 


At laft (twas long indeed !) Orinda came, 

'To ages yet to come an ever glorious name ; 

To virtuous themes, her well tun’d lyre fhe 
ftrung ; 

Of virtuous themes in eafy numbers fang. 

Horace and Pompey in her line appear, t 

With all the worth that Rome did once revere : 

Much to Corneille they owe, and much to her. 

Her thoughts, her numbers, and her fire the 
fame, 

She foar’d as high, and equal’d all his fame. 

Tho’ France adores the bard, nor envies Greece 

The coftly bufkins of her Sophocles. 

More we expected, but untimely death, 

Soon ftopt her rifing glories with her breath. 


More teftimonies might be produced in favour of 
Mrs. Philips, but as her works are generally 
known, and are an indelible teftimony of her merit, 
we reckon it fuperfluous. Befides the poetical abili- 
ties of theamiable Orinda, fhe is faid to have been of 
a generous, charitable difpofition, anda friend to 
all in diftrefs. 

As few ladies ever lived more happy in_ her 
friends than our poetefs, fo thofe friends have done 
juftice to her memory, and celebrated her, when 
dead, for thofe virtues they admired, when living. 
Mr. Dryden more than once mentions her with ho- 
nour, and Mr. Cowley has written an excellent Ode 
upon her death. As this Ode will better thew the 
high opinion once entertained of Mrs. Philips, than 
any thing weean fay, after giving a fpecimen of her 
poctry, 
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poetry, we fhall conclude with this performance of 
Cowley’s, which breathes friendfhip in every line, and 
fpeaks an honeft mind : fotrue is the obfervation of 
Pope, upon the fuppofition that Cowley’s works are 
falling into oblivion, 


Loft is his epic, nay, pindaric art, 
But ftill I love the language of his heart. 


Mrs. Philips's poetry has not harmony of ver- 
fification, or amorous tendernefs to recommend it, 
but it has a force of thinking, which few poets of 
the other fex can exeeed, and if it is without 
graces, it has yet a great deal of ftrength. As the has 
been celebrated for her friendfhip, we: fhall pre- 
fent the reader with an Ode upon that fubject, 
addrefled to her deareft Lucafia, 


I. 


Come my Lucafia, fince we fee 
That miracles men’s faith do move 
By wonder, and by prodigy ; 
.. To the dull angry world lets prove 
There’s a religion in our love. - 


If. 


For tho’ we were defigned t’agree, 
That fate no liberty deftroys, 

But our election is as free 

As angels, who with greedy choice 

Are yet determined to their joys. 
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Ill. 


Our hearts are doubled by the lofs, 
Here mixture is addition grown ; 

We both diffufe, and both engrofs : 
And we whofe minds are fo much one, 
Never, yet ever are alone. 


IV. 
We court our own captivity, 
Than thrones more great and innocent:: 
*T were banifhment to be fet free, 
Since we wear fetters whofe intent 
Not bondage is, but ornament. 


V. 


Divided joys are tedious found, 
And. griefs united eafier grow : 

We are ourfelves, but by rebound, 
And all our titles fhuffed fo, 
Both princes, and both fubjects too, 


ie E 
Our hearts are mutual victims laid, 
While they (fuch power in friendfhip lies) 
Are altars, priefts, and offerings made : 
And each heart which thus kindly dies, 
Grows deathlefs by the facrifice. 
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On the Deatu of Mrs. PHILIPS. 


i 


Cruel difeafe! ah, could it not fuffice, 

Thy old and conftant fpite to exercife 

Againtft the gentleft and the faireft {ex, 

Which ftill thy depredations moft do vex ? 
Where ftill thy malice, moft of all 

(Thy malice or thy luft) does on the faireft fall, 

And in them moft affault the faireft place, 

The throne of emprefs beauty, ev’n the face. 

There was enough of that here to afiuage, 

(One would have thought) either thy luft or rage ; 

Was’t not enough, when thou, profane difeafe, 
Didft on this glorious temple feize : 

Was’t not enough, like a wild zealot, there, 

All the rich outward ornaments to tear, 

Deface the innocent pride of beauteous images ? 

Was’t not enough thus rudely to defile, 

But thou muft quite deftroy the goodly pile? 

And thy unbounded facrilege commit 

On th’inward holieft holy of her wit ? 

Cruel difeafe! there thou miftook’it thy power ; 
No mine of death can that devour, 

On her embalmed name it will abide 
An everlafting pyramide, 

As high as heav’n the top, as earth, the bafis 

wide. 


Il. 


All ages paft record, all countries now, 

In various kinds fuch equal beauties fhow, 
That ev’n judge Paris would not know 

On whom the golden apple to beftow, 

Though goddeffes to his fentence did fubmit, 

Women and lovers would appeal from it : 
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Nor durft he fay, of all the female race, 
This is the fovereign face. 
And fome (tho’ thefe be of a kind that’s rare, 
That’s much, oh! much lefs frequent than the 7 
fair) 
So equally renown’d for virtue are, 
Chat it the mother of the gods might pofe, 
When the beft woman for her guide fhe chofe, 
But if Apollo fhould defign 
A woman Laureat to make, 
Without difpute he would Orinda take, 
Though S Sappho and the famous nine 
Stood “by , and did repine. 
To be a Princefs or a Queen 
Is great; but "tis a greatnels always feen ; 
‘The world did never but two women know, 
Who, one by fraud, th’other by wit did rife 
To the two tops of fpi ritual dignities, 
One female pope of old, one female poet now. 


III. 


Of female poets, who had names of old, 
ha oe is fhown, but only told, 
And all we hear of them perhaps may be 
Male-flatt’ry only, and male-poetry. 
Few minutes did their beauties lightning wafte, 
The thunder of their voice did longer laft, 
But that too foon was patt. 
The certain proofs of our Orinda’s wit, 
In her own lafting characters are writ, 
And they will long my praife of them furvive, 
Though long perhaps too that may live, 
The trade of glory manag’d by the pen 
Though great it be, and every where is found, 
Does bring in but {mall profit to us men ; 
"Tis by the number of the fharers drown’d. 
Orinda on the female coafts of fame, 
Ingroffes all the goods of a poetic name. 
She 
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She does no partner with her fee, 
Does all the bufinefs there alone, which:we 
Are fore’d to carry on by a whole company. 
IV. 
But wit’s like a luxuriant vine; 
Unlefs to virtue’s prop it join, 
Firm and ereé&t towards Heav'n bound ; 
Tho’ it with beauteous leaves and pleafant fruit 
be crown’d, 
It lyes deform’d, and rotting on the ground. 
Now fhame and blushes on us all, 
Who our own fex fuperior call ! 
Orinda does our boafting fex out do, 
Not in wit only, but in virtue too. 
She does above our beft examples rife, 
In hate of vice, and {corn of vanities. 
Never did fpirit of the manly make, 
And dipp’d all o’er in learning’s facred lake, 
A temper more invulnerable take. 
No violent paffion could an entrance find, 
Into the tender goodnefs of her mind; 
Through walls of ftone thofe furious bullets may 
Force their impetuous way, 
When her foft breaft they hit, damped and 
dead they lay. 


V. 

The fame of friendthip which fo long had told 
Of three or four illuftrious names of old, 
Till hoarfe and weary with the tale fhe grew, 

Rejoices now thave got a new, 

A new, and more furprizing flory, 
Of fair Leucafia’s and Orinda’s glory. 
As when a prudent man does once perceive 
That in fome foreign country he mutt live, 
The language and the manners he does {rive 
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To underftand and praétife here, 

That he may come no ftranger there ; 
So-well Orinda did her felf prepare, 
In this much different clime for her remove, 
To the glad world of poetry and love. 
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MaRGARET,: Duchefs of 
NEWCASTLE, 


HE, fecond wife of William Cavendith, duke 

of Newcaftle, was born at St. John’s near 
Colchefter in Effex, about the latter end of the 
reign of King James I. and was the youngedt 
daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, a gentleman of 
great {pirit and fortune, who died when the was 
very young. The duchefs herfelf in a book in- 
titled Nature’s Pictures, drawn by Fancy’s pencil 
to the life,’ has celebrated both the exquifite 
beauty of her perfon, and the rare endowments of 
her mind. ‘This lady’s mother was remarkably 
affiduous in the education of her children, and 
beftowed upon this, all the inftru€tions neceflary for 
forming the minds of young ladies, and introduc- 
ing them into life with advantage. She found her 
trouble in cultivating this daughter’s mind notin 
vain, for fhe difcovered early an inclination to 
learning, and {pent fo much of her time in ftudy 
and writing, that fome of her Biographers have 
lamented her not being acquainted with the learn. 
ed languages, which would have extended her 
. _know- 
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knowledge, corrected the exuberances of genius, 
and have been of infinite fervice to her, in her 
numerous compofitions. 
In:the year 1643 fhe obtained leave of her mo- 
ther to go to Oxford, where the court then re- 
fided, and was made one of the Maids of Honour 
to Henrietta Maria, the Royal’Confort of King 
‘Charles I, and when the Queen was forced to 
leave the arms of her Hufband, and fly into 
France, by the violence of the prevailing power, 
this lady attended her there. At Paris fhe met with 
the marguis of Newcattle, whofe loyalty had like- 
wife produced his‘exile; who, admiring her perfon 
and-genius, married her in the year 1645. The 
marquis had before heard of this lady, for he was 
a-patron and ‘friend of her gallant brother, lord 
Lucas, who commanded under him in the civil 
wats. He took occafion one day to ask his 
lerdfhip what he could do for him, as he had 
his intereft much at heart ? to which he an- 
fwered, that he was not follicitous about his 
own affairs, for he knew the worft could be but 
fuffering either death, or exile in the Royal caufe, 
but his chief follicitude.was for his filter, on whom he 
could ‘beftow no fortune, and whofe beauty ex- 
pofed her to danger : he reprefented her amiable 
qualities, and raifed the marquis’s curiofity to fee 
her, and from that circumftance arofe the marquis’s 
affection ‘to this lady. From Paris they went to 
Rotterdam, where they refided fix months : from 
thence they returned to Antwerp, where they fet- 
tled, and continued during the time of their exile, 
as it was the mot quiet place, and where they 
could in the greateft peace enjoy their ruined for- 
tune. She proved a moft agreeable companion to 
the marquis, during the gloomy period of exile, 
and enlivened their recefs, both by her writing and 
converfation, as appears by the many compliments 


and addreffes he made her on that occafion. 
The 
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The lady undertook-a voy 
Orde to obtain fome of the Marquis’s' ‘tents, to 
lupply their prefling neceflities, and pay the debts 
they had been there obliged to contraé ; and ace 
cordingly went with her brother to Goldfmith’s 
Hall, where, it feems, the committee of fequeftra- 
tion fat, but could not obtain the {mallet fum out 
of the Marquis’s vaft inhéritance, which, amounted to 
20,000 |. per annum; and had itnot been for the gene- 
rofity and tendernefs of Sir Charles Cavendifh (who 
greatly reduced his own fortune, te fupport his 
brother in diftre{s) they muft have been expofed to 
extreme poverty. 

Having raifed a confiderable fum, by the gee 
nerolity of her own, and the marquis’s, relations, 
fhe returned to Antwerp, where fhe continued with 
her lord, till the reftoration of Charles IT, upon 
which, the marquis, after fix years. banifhment, 
made immediate preparation for his return to his 
native country, leaving his lady behind him to 
difpatch his affairs there, who, having conduéted 
them to his lordthip’s fatisfaction, fhe foon follow- 
ed her confort into England. Being now reftored 
to the funfhine of profperity, fhe dedicated her 
time to writing poems, philofophical . difcourfes, 
orations and plays. She was of a generous turn of 
mind, and kept a great many young ladies a- 
bout her perfon, who occafionally wrote what fhe 
diated. Some of them flept in a room, conti- 
gous to that in which her Grace lay, and were rea- 
dy, at the call of her bell, to rife any hour of 
the night, to write down her conceptions, left they 
fhould efcape her memory. 

The young ladies, no doubt, often dreaded her 
Grace’s conceptions, which were frequent, but all 
of the poetical or philofophical kind, for though 
fhe was very beautiful, fhe died without iffue : 
fhe is faid to have been very referved and peevifh, 
perhaps owing to the circumftance juft RENAE Sn 
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age into England, in 
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of having never been honoured with the name of 
mother. 

Mr. Jacob fays, that the was the moft volumi- 
nous writer of all the female poets; that the had 
a great deal of wit, and a more than ordinary 
propenfity to dramatic poetry; and Mr. Lang- 
baine tells us, that all the language and plots of 
her plays were her own, ‘which, fays he, is a 
commendation preferdble to fame built on other 
people’s foundation, and will very well atone for 
fome faults in her numerous productions. As the 
Duchefs is faid to be negligent, in regard to chro- 
nology in her hiftorical writings, {0 others have 
been equally remifs, in this refpect, with regard 
to her Grace, for, among the many authors who 
have taken notice of her, not one has mentioned 
the year in which fhe died, and even her monu- 
mental infcription, where one might reafonably ex- 
pect it, is filent, both in refpeét to her age, and 
the time of her death. But Mr. Fulman; in the 
15th volume of his MS. colleGtions in the Corpus 
Chrifti College Archives, obferves, that the died 
in London Anno 1672, and was buried at Wef- 
miniter, January 7, 1673-4, where an elegant mo- 
nument is erected to her memory, of which, take 
the following account given by Dr. Crul in the 
Antiquities of that Church. ‘ Againft the fkreen 
‘ of the chapel of St. Michael, is a moft noble 
‘ fpacious tomb of white marble} adorned with 
‘ two pillars of black marble, with entablatures 
‘ of the Corinthian order, embellifhed with arms, 
and moft curious trophy works ; on the pedettal 
‘lye two .images, in full proportion, of white 
‘ marble in a cumbent pofture, in their robes, re- 
* prefenting William -Cavendifh, duke of ‘New- 
* caftle, and Margaret his duchefs, his fecond’ and 
* laft wife, being the daughter of Sir-Charles, and 
the fifter of lord Lucas of Colchefter; who as fhe 
had defervedly acquired the reputation of a lady 
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of uncommon wit, learning, and liberality ; fo the 
duke her hufband had rendered himfelf famous 
for his loyalty, and conftant fidelity tothe royal 
family, during the civil wars in this kingdom 
and in Scotland, ‘he duke having caufed this 
ftately monument to be erected here to the me- 
mory of his lady, died-foon after in the year 1676, 
aged 84, and was interred here.’ 


The Epitaph for the Duchefs. 


«« Here lies the loyal Duke of Newcaftle and 
his Duchefs, his fecond wife, by whom he had 
10 iffue. Her name was Margaret Lucas, 
youngeft fifter to the Lord Lucas of Colchef- 
ter, a noble family, for all the brothers were 
valiant, and all the fifters virtuous. This 
Duchefs was.a wife, witty, and learned Lady, 
which her many books. do well teftify : She 
was a moft virtuous, and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her Lord all-the time of 


- his banifhment and miferies ; and when they 


came home never parted with him in his fo- 
litary retirements.”’ 


The following is a catalogue of her works, in 


which we have taken pains to be as accurate as 
pofible, in order: to do juftice to the poetical 
charafter of this lady. 


1. The World’s Olio. 
2. Nature’s Pifture drawn by .Fancy’s Pencil 


to the Life. 


In this volume there are feveral feigned ftories 


of natural defcriptions, as comical, tragical, and 
tragi-comical, poetical, romancical, philofophical, 
and -hiftorical, both in profe and verfe, fome all 


verfe, 
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verfe, fome all profe, fome mixt, partly profe, 
and partly verfe ; alfo fome morals, and fome 
dialogues, Lond. 1656. folio. 

3. Orations of different forts, on different oc- 
cafions, Lond, 1662. 

4 Philofophical and Phyfical Opinions, 1633, 
folio. 

5. Obfervations on Experimental Philofophy ; 
to which is added, the Defcription of a New 
World. Mr. James Briftow began to tranflate 
fome of thefe Philofophical Difcourfes’ into 
Latin. 

6. Philofophical Letters ; or modeft Reflections 
on fome Opinions in Natural Philofophy, main- 
tained by feveral famous and learned authors of 
this age, exprefled by way of letters, Lond. 1664, 
fol. 

7. Poems and Fancies, Lond. 1664, folio. 

8. Sociable Letters, 1664, folio. 

9. The -Life of the Duke of Newcatftle her 
hufband, which was tranflated into Latin, and_ is 
thought to be the beft performance of this 
lady. 

ro. Obfervations of the Duke’s, with Remarks 
ef her own, 

In the Library of the late Mr. Thomas Rich- 
ardfon was the Duchefs of Newcaftle’s poems, z 
Vol. fol. MS. and in the library of the late bi- 
fhop Willis was another MS. of her poéms in 
folio, . 


Her Dramatic Works are, . 


1. Apocryphal Ladies, a Comedy ; it is not di- 
vided into acts. 

z. Bell in Campo, a Tragedy, in two. parts. 

3. Blazing World, a Comedy, 

4. Bridals, a Comedy, 


5. Comical Hafh, a Comedy, 
6. Cone 
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6. Convent of Pleafure, a Comedy. 

7. Female Academy, a Comedy. 

8. Lady Contemplation, a Comedy, in two parts. 

g. Love’s Adventure, in two’ parts, a Comedy. 

10. Matrimonial Troubles, in two parts; the 
fecond being a Tragedy, or as the authorefs ftiles 
it, a Tragi- comedy. 

11. Nature’s three Daughters, Beauty, Love, 
and Wit, a Comedy, in two parts. 

12. Prefence, a Comedy. 

13. Public Wooing, a Comedy,* in which the 
Duke wrote feveral of the fuitors fpeeches, 

14. Religious, a Tragi-Comedy. . 

15. Several Wits, a ‘Comedy. 

16. Sociable Companions, or the Female Wits, 
a Comedy. 

17. Unnatural Tragedy. A& IJ. Scene III. 
the Duchefs inveighs againft Mr. Camden’s Bri- 
tannia. 

18. Wit’s Cabal, a Comedy, in two parts. 

19: Youth’s Glory, and’ Death’s Banquet, a 
Tragedy in ‘two parts. 


Mr. Langbaine has poem Nt part of the ge- 
neral prologue to her plays, which we fhall in- 
fert as a fpecimen of her verfification : 


But noble readers, do not think my plays 

Are fuch ‘as have been writ in former, days; 

As Johnfon, Shakefpear, Beaumont, Fletcher 
writ, 

Mine want their learning, reading, language, 
wit. 

The Latin phrafes, I could never tell, 

But Johnfon could, which made him write fo- 
well. 

Greek, Latin poets, I could never read, 

Nor their hiftorians, but our Englifh Speed 7 

I cou 
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I could not fteal their wit, nor plots out-take; 

All my plays plots, my own poor brain did 
make. 

From Plutarch’s ftory, I ne’er took a plot, 

Nor from romances, nor from Don Quixote. 


WILLIAM CAVENDISH, 


Aron Ogle; vifcount Mansfield, earl, marquis, 
and duke of Newcaftle, juttly reckoned one 
of the moft finifhed gentlemen, as well as the 
moft diftinguifhed patriot, general, and ftatefman 
of his age. He was fon of Sir Charles Caven- 
difh, youngeft fon of Sir William Cavendith, and 
younger brother of the firft earl of Devonhhire, 
by Katherine daughter of Cuthbert lord eles 
He was born in the year 1592, and difcover- 
ed in his infancy a promptnefs of genius, and a 
love of literature. His father took care to 
have him inftru€@ted by the beft matters in every 
fcience. He no fooner appeared at the court of 
King James I. than the reputation of his abili- 
ties drew the attention of that monarch upon 
him, who made him a knight of the Bath 1610, 
at the creation of Henry Prince of Wales t. 

In 1617 his father died, who left him a great 
eftate ; and having intereft at court, he was by 
letters patent, dated Nov. 3, 1629, raifed to the 
dignity of a peer of the realm, fy the file and 
title of baron Ogle, and vifcoant’ Mansfield; and 
having no lefs credit with King Charles I. than 
he had with his father, in the third year of the 


* Dugdale’s Baron, vol, 2, $ Dugdale-vol. 2. P 4276 
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reign of that prince, he was advanced to the 
higher title of earl of Newcaftle upon ‘T’yne, and 
at the fame time he was created baron Caven- 
difh of Balfover.. Our author’s attendance upon 
court, tho’ it procured him honour, yet introdu- 
ced him very early, into difficulties ; and it ap- 
pears by Strafford’s letters, that he did not fand 
well with the favourite duke of Buckingham, 
who was jealous of his growing intereft, and was 
too penetrating not to difcover, that the quick- 
nefs of his lordfhip’s parts would foon fuggeft 
fome methods of rifing, independent of the fa- 
vourite, and perhaps fhaking his influence. “ But 
« thefe difficulties, fays Clarendon, (for he was 
«« deeply plunged in debt) tho’ they put him 
“on the thoughts of retirement, uever im the 
“ Jeaft prevented him. from demonftrating his 
“ loyalty when the King’s caufe demanded it.” 

Notwithftanding the earl's intereft was not high 
with the minifters, yet he found means fo to gain 
and to preferve the affection of his Majeity, that 
in the year 1638, when it was thought neceflary 
to take the Prince of Wales out of the hands of 
a woman, his Majefty appointed the earl his go- 
vernor, and by entrufting to his tuition the heir 
apparent of his kingdoms, demonitrated the high- 
elt confidence in his abilities and honour f. 

In the fpring of the year 1639, the troubles 
of Scotland, breaking out, induced the King to 
afflemble an army in the. North, foon after which 
he went to put himfelf at the héad of it, and 
in his way was fplendidly entertained by the 
earl at his feat xt Welbeck, as he had been fome 
years before when he went into Scotland to be 
crowned, which in itfclf, tho’ a trivial circum- 
fance, yet fuch was. the magnificence Of »this no- 
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ble peer, that both thefe entertainments found a 
place in general hiftories, and are computed by 
the duche{s of Newcaftle, who wrote the life of 
her lord, to have amounted to upwards of ten 
thonfand pounds. He invited all’ the neighbour- 
ing gentry ‘to pay their compliments to his Ma- 
jetty, and partake of the feait, and Ben Johnfon 
was employed in fitting fuch feenes and {peeches 
as he could beft devife ; and Clarendon after men- 
tioning the fiimptuoufnels of thofe entertainments, 
obferves, that they had a tendency to corrupt 
the people, and infpire a wantonnefs, which ne- 
ver fails to prove detrimental to morals. 

As fuch an expedition as the King’s againft 
the Scots required immenfe fums, and the King’s 
treafury being very empty, his lordfhip contribu- 
ted ten thoufand pounds, ‘and raifed a troop of 
horfe,confifting of about 200 knights and gen- 
tlemen, who ferved at their own charge, and was 
honoured with the title of the Prince's troop. * 

Tho’ thefe initances of loyalty ‘advanced him 
in the efteem of the King, yet they rather height. 
ened than diminifhed the refentment o* the mj. 
nifters, of which the earl of Holland having given 
a ftronger inftance, than his lordfhip’s patience 
could bear, he took notice of it in fich a way, 
as contributed equally to fink his rival’s reputa- 
tion, and raife his own; and as there ig fome- 
thing curious in the particular manner in which 
the earl of Holland’s chara@er fuffered in this 
quarrel, we fhall upon the authority of the du- 
chefs of Newcaftle ‘prefent it to the reader. 

The troop which the earl of Newcattle raifed 
was ftiled the Prince’s, but his lordfhip command. 
ed it as captain. When. the army drew near 
Berwick, he fent Sir William Carnaby to the earl 
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of Holland, then general of the horfe, to know 
where his troop fhould march ; his anfwer was, 
next after the troops of the general officers. ‘The 
earl of INewcaftle fent again to reprefent, that 
having the honour to march with the Prince’s 
colours, he thought it not fit to march under 
any of the oficers of the field ; upon which the 
general of the horfe repeated his orders, and the 
earl of Newcaftle ordered the Prince’s colours to 
be taken off-the ftaff, and marched without any. 
When the fervice was over, his Jordihip fent Mr. 
francis Palmer, with a challenge to the earl of 
Holland, who confented to a place, and hour of 
meeting ; but when the earl of: Newcaitle came 
thither, he found not his antagonift, but his fe- 
cond. The bufinefs had been difclofed to the 
King, by whofe authority (fays Clarendon) the 
matter was compofed ; but before that time, the 
earl of Holland was never fulpeéted to want cou 
rage; and indeed he was rather a cunning, pene- 
trating, than a brave honeft man, and was re- 
markably felfifh in his temper. 

The earl of Newcaltle however found himfelf hard 
prefled by the minifterial fadtion, and being un- 
willing to give his Majefty any trouble about 
himfelf, he was generous enough to refign his place 
as governor to the Prince, and the marquis of Hert- 
ford was appointed in his room. 

His lordfhip having no more bufinefs at court, 
and being unwilling to expole himfelf further to 
the machinations. of his enemies, thought proper 
to retire to the country, where he remained quiet 
till he received his Majefty’s orders to revilit 
Hull: Tho’ this order came at twelve o'clock 
at night, yet fuch was his unfhaken loyalty and 
affection, that he went direétly, and tho’ forty 
miles diftant, he entered the place with only three 
or four fervants early the next morning. He 
offered to his Maefty, fays Clarendon, to have 
fecured 
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fecured for him that important fortrefs, and all the 
magazines that were in it ; but inftead of re- 
ceiving fuch a command, he had inftruions fent 
him to obey the orders of the Parliament, who 
fufpefting his principles not to be favourable to 
the {chemes of oppofition then engaged in, cal- 
led him to attend the fervice of the houfe ; and 
fome difaffe&ed members formed a defign to have 
attacked him, but his charaéter being unex- 
ceptionable, their fcheme proved abortive, and 
he had leave to retire again into the country. 
This he willingly did, as he faw the affairs of 
ftate haftening to confufion and his country rea- 
dy to be fteeped in blood, and facrificed to the fu- 
ty of party. But when the oppofition rofe high, 
and it would have been cowardice to have re- 
mained unattive, he embraced the royal caufe, 
accepted a commiffion for raifing men, to take 
care of the town of Newcaftle, and the four ad- 
joining counties, in which he was fo expeditious 
and fuccefsful, that his Majefty conftituted him 
general of all the forces raifed North of Trent ; 
and likewife general and commander in chief of 
fuch as might be raifed in the counties of Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, Cheiter, Leicefter, Rutland, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Effex, with power to confer the honour o knight- 
hood, coin money, print, and fet forth fuch de- 
clarations as fhould. feem to him expedient : of 
all which extenfive powers, tho freely conferred, 
and without referve, his lordfhip made a very 
fparing ufe; but with refpecét to the more ma- 
terial point of raifing* men, his lordthip profecu- 
ted it with fuch diligence, that in three months he 
had an army of eight thoufand horfe, foot, and 
dragoons, with which he marched directly into 
Yorkthire; and -his forces having defeated the 
enemy at Pierce Bridge, his lordfhip advanced to 
York, where Sir Thomas Glenham, the gover- 
143 nor 
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nor, prefented him with the keys, and the earl 
of Cumberland and many of the nobility reforted 
thither to compliment, and affift his lordfhip.* 
In the courfe of this civil war, we find the 
earl of Newcaftle very fuccefsful in his mafter’s 
fervice ; he more than once defeated Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax the general of the Parliament, and 
won feveral important forts and battles ; for. which 
his Majefty in gratitude for his fervices, by let- 
ters patent, dated the 27th of Od. 1643, ad- 
vanced him to the dignity of marquifs of New- 
caftle ; and in the preamble .of his patent, all 
his fervices. (fays Dugdale) are mentioned with 
fuitable encomiums. 
In the year 1644, after Prince Rupert had 
been fuccefsful im ratfing the fiege’ of York, and 
flufhed with-the profperity. of his arms, againft 
the confent of the marquis, he risked> the battle of 
Marfton-Moor, in which the marguis’s infantry 
were cut to pieces. Seeing the King’s affairs in 
thefe counties totally undone, he made the bett 
of his way to Scarborough, and from thence with 
a few of the principal officers of his army took 
fhipping for Hamburgh, and left his eftates, which 
were valued at upwards of twenty thoufand pounds 
per ann. to be plundered by the Parliament's 
forces. After ftaying fix months at Hamburgh, 
he went by fea to Amfterdam, and from thence 
made a journey to Paris, where he continued for 
fome time, and where, notwithftanding the vaft 
eftate he had when the civil war broke out, his 
circumftances were now fo bad, that himfelf and 
his young wife, | were reduced to pawn their 
cloaths for fuftenance. + He removed afterwards 
to Antwerp, that he might be nearer his own 
country ; and there, tho’ under very great difii- 
eulties, he refided “for feveral years, while the 
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Parliament in the mean time levied vaft: {ums 
upon his eftate, infomuch that the computation 
of what he loft by the diforders of.thefe times, 
tho’ none of the particulars can be difproved, a- 
mount to an incredible fum; but notwithfand- 
ing all thefe feverities of fortune, he ‘never loit 
his fpirit, and was often heard to fay, that if 
he was not much miftaken, the clouds of adver- 
fity which then hung. over his country, would 
be .difperfed at laft by. the King’s. reftoration ; 
that rebeilion would entangle itfelf in its. own 
toils, and after an. interval of havock and con- 
fufion, order would return once more by the 
reitoration of an exiled Prince. Notwithftanding 
the hardihips of an eghteen years banifhment, 
in which he experienced variety of wretchednefs, 
he retained his vigour to the laft. He was ho- 
noured by perfons of the higheft diftinétion abroad, 
and Don John of Auftria ‘and feveral princes of 
Germany vifited him |. -But what comforted him 
moit, was the company frequently of his young 
King, who in the midit of his fuiferings beftow- 
ed upon him the moft noble Order of the Gar- 
ter. The gloomy period at laft came to an end, 
and the marquis returned: to. his country with his 
fovereign; and by letters patent dated the 16th 
of March 1664, he was- advanced to the dignity 
of earl of Ogle, and duke of Newcaftle. ‘He 
{pent the evening .of his:days-in a country re- 
tirement, and indulged himfelf in thofe ftudies, 
with which he was moft affeGed. 

This noble perfon fom ‘his earliet youth was 
celebrated for his love of the mufes, and’ was 
the great patron .of the poets, in the reign of 
King Charles I. This propenfion has drawn on 
him, tho’ very unjuftly, the cenfure of fome grave 
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men. Lord Clarendon mentions it, with decency ; 
but Sir Philip Warwick, in his hiftory’ of the re- 
bellion, lofes all patience, and thinks it fufficiertt 
to ruin this great general’s character, that he ap- 
pointed Sir William Davenant, a poet, his li¢eute- 
nunt-general of the ordnance, infinuating that it 
was impoflible a man could have a turn for po- 
etry, and a capacity for any thing elfe at the 
{ame time; in which obfervation, Sir Philip has 
given a convincing proof of his ignorance of poe- 
try, and want of taite. The example of the 
glorious Sidney is fuflicient to confute this hifto- 
rian; and did not Mr. Chillingwerth combat with 
great fuccefs, though in other branches of litera- 
eure, againft the Papal church, by the dint of 
reafon and drgument, and at the fame time ferved 
as engineer in the royal army with great ability * ? 
The truth is, this worthy nobleman having himfelf 
a tafte for the liberal arts, was always pleafed 
to have men of genius about him, and had the 
pleafure to refcue neceflitous merit from obfcurity. 
Ben Johnfon was one of his favourites; and he 
addreifed to him fome of his verfes, which may be 
{een in his works. 

In the bufy fcenes. of life it does not appear 
that this nobleman fuffered. his thoughts to ftray 
fo far from his employment, as to turn author ; 
but in his exile, refuming his old tafe of break- 
ing and managing horfes, (than which there can- 
not be a more manly exercife) he thought fit 
to publifh his fentiments upon a fubje& of which 
he was perfe€tly mafter. ‘The title is, The New 
Method for managing Horfes, with cuts, Ant- 
werp 1658. This book was firft written in En- 
clith, and afterwards tranflated into French, by 
his lordfhip’s direCions. 


* See his life by Mr. des Maizeaux. 
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This great man died in the poffeffion of the 
higheft honours and faireft reputation the zgth 
of December 1676, in the 84th year of his age. 
Flis grace was twice married, but had iffte only 
by his firft lady. His titles defcended to his fon, 
Henry earl of Ogle, who was the laft heir male 
of his family, and died 1691, with whom the 
title of Newcaftle in the line of Cavendifh became 
extinct. 


In his exile he wrote two comedies, viz. 


The Country Captain, a Comedy, printed at 
Antwerp 1649, afterwards prefented by his Ma- 
jefty’s fervants at Black-Fryars, and very much 
commended by Mr. Leigh. 

Variety, a Comedy, prefented by his Majefty’s 
Servants at Black-Fryars, and firft printed in 1649, 
and generally bound with the Country Captain ; 
it was alfo highly commended in a copy of ver- 
fes by Mr. Alexander Brome. 


He likewife has written 


The Humourous Lovers, a Comedy, a@ed by 
his royal highnefs’s fervants, Lond. 1677, Ato. 
This was received with great applaufe, and e- 
fteemed one of the beft plays of that time. 

The Triumphant Widow ; or, the Medley of 
Humours, a Comedy, ated by his royal high- 
nefs’s fervants, Lond. 1677, 4to.. which pleated 
Mr. Shadwell fo well, that he tranferibed-a part 
of it into his Bury Fair, one of the mof taking 
plays -of that poet. 

Shadwell fays of his grace, that he was the 
greateft mafter of wit, the moft exaét obferver 
of mankind, and the moft accurate judge of hu- 
mour, that ever he knew. 
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Sir JoHN BIRKENHEAD. 


\ FX INSTAN LEY, in his fhort account of 
; this gentleman, fays, that they who are 
ignorant of his works, muft plead ignorance of all 
wit and learning; but the truth is, though he made 
fome figure in his time, yet it was not fo confider- 
able as to tranfmit his name-with any luftre to po- 
fterity, and Winftanley has been too peremptory, 
in fecluding thofe from wit, who fhould be igno- 
rant of the fame of Birkenhead, ‘This obfervati- 
on, however, excited us to a fearch after fome par- 
ticulars concerning him; for Winftanley himfelf has 
given very few, and clofes his life in his ufuab way, 
with only informing the readers that he lived in 
fuch areign. ‘The beft account we could find of 
him, is in the Athenz Oxon. of Wood. Our au- 
thor was fon of Randal Birkenhead of Northwich 
in Chefhire, Sadler, and was born there; he be- 
came afervitor of Oriel College, under the tuition 
of Humphrey Lloyd, afterwards lord bifhop of 
Bangor. He continued in the college’ till he was 
made bachelor of arts, and then becoming Ama- 
nuenfis to Dr. Laud, afterwards archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, who, taking a liking to him for his inge- 
nuity, did, by his diploma make him mafter of 
arts, An. 1639, and by his letters commendatory 
thereupon, he was elected probationer fellow of 
All-Souls College, in the year following. After 
the rebellion broke out, and the King fet up his 
court at Oxford, our author was appointed to 
write the Mercurii Aulici, which being very pleaf- 
ing to the loyal party, his Majeity eee: 

im 


him to the electors, that they would chufe him 
moral philofophy reader; which being according - 
ly done, he continued in that office, with little 
profit from it, till 1648, at which time he was 
not only turned out thence, but from his fellow- 
fhip, by the Prefbyterian vifitors.. Afterwards, in 
this deititute fituation, Wood obferves, that he re- 
tired to. London, .and made fhift to live upon his 
wits; having fome reputation'in poetry, he was 
often applied to by young people in love, to 
write epiftles for them, and fongs,, and fonnets on 
their miitreffes: he was alfo employed in tran- 
flating and writing other little things, fo as to pro- 

cure a tolerable livelihood. ; 
Having, in this manner, fupported the gloo- 
my period of confufion, he was, at his Maje- 
fty’s reftoration, by virtue of his letters, fent 
to the univerfity, created doétor of the civil 
law, and in 1661 he was elefed a Burgefs 
for Wilton, to ferve in that Parliament. which 
began at Weftminfter the 8th of May, the fame 
year. In 1662, November 14, he received the 
honour of knighthood, and January 1663 he was 
conitituted one of the mafters of requefts, in. the 
room of Sir Richard Fanfhaw, when he went am- 
baflador into Spain, he being then alfo mafter of 
the faculties, and a. member of the Royal Soci- 
ety. An anonymous writer tells us, that Sir John 
Berkenhead was a poor alehoufe-keeper’s fon, and 
that he .rofe by lying, or buffooning at-court, to 
be one of the matters of requefts, and faculty of- 
fice, and alfo. got by gifts at court 3000 1. This 
is a poor reflexion upon him; and indeed rather 
raifes, than detraéts from his reputation, ‘for a man 
certainly muft have merit, who can rife without 
the advantage of fortune or birth, whereas thefe 
often procure a fool preferment, and:makehim emi. 
nent, who might otherwife have lived and died in ob- 
I 6 feurity. 
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fcurity. It is faid of Birkenhead, that when an 
tinmannerly Member of Parliament, in oppofing 
him, took occafion to fay, that he was furprized 
to hear an alehoufe-keeper’s fon talk fo confidently 
in the Houfe, he coolly replied, I am an alehoufe- 
keeper’s fon, I own it, and am not afhamed of it, 
but had the gentleman, who upbraided me with 
my birth, been thus defcended, in all probability 
he would have been of the fame profeffion}him- 
felf; areply at once, fenfible and witty. Mr. 
Wood, however, feems to be of opinion, that he 
was too much given to bantering, and that if he 
had thrown lefs of the buffoon or mimic into’ his 
converfation, his wit would have been very agree- 
able. | He is charged by Wood with a higher fail- 
ing, which ought indeed rather to be conftrued 
one of the blackeft crimes, that is, ingratitude to 
thofe who affifted him in diftrefs, whom, fays he, 
he afterwards flighted. This. is a heavy charge, 
and, if true, nota little dimimifhes his reputation, 
but methinks fome apology may even be made 
for his flighting thofe who afiftted him in diftrefs ; 
we fnd they were fuch perfons as could never 
challenge efteem, young men in love, for whom 
he wrote fonnets, and for whom he might have no 


friendfhip ; it often happens, that men of parts 
are fo unhappy as to be obliged to fuch people, 
with whom, were their fituation otherwife, it 
would be berieath them to aflociate; and itis no 
wonder when profperity returns, | that they, in 
fome meafure, forget obligations they owed to 
thofe of 2 rank fo much inferior: and fomething 
muft be allowed to that pride,” which a fupe- 


rior underftanding naturally in{pires. 
Our author’s works.are 


Mereurius Aulicus. Communicating the Intelbi- 
gence, and the Affairs of the Ceurt at Oxford to 
| | the 
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the reft of the Kingdom, the firft of thefe was pub- 
lifhed on the 1ft of January, 1642, and were car- 
ried on till about the end of 1645, after which 
time they were publifhed but now and then. They 
were printed weekly in one fheet, and fometimes 
in more, in 4to, and contain, fays Wood, a great 
deal of wit and buffoonery. 

News from Pembroke and Montgomery, or Ox- 
ford Mancheftered, &c. printed in 1648 in one 
fheet.4to. It is a feigned fpeech, as fpoken by 
Philip, earl of Pembroke, in the Convocation 
Houfe at Oxford, April 12, 1648, when he came 
to vifit, and undo the Univerfity, as Edward, 
Earl of Manchefter had done that of Cambridge, 
while he was Chancellor thereof. It is exceeding 
wageifh, and much imitating his Lordfhip’s way of 
fpeaking. 

Paul’s Church-yard; Libri Theologici, Politici, 
Hiftorici, mundinis Paulinis (una cum Templo) 
proftant venales, &c. printed in three feveral fheets 
in 4to. Anno 2649. Thefe Pamphlets contain 
feigned Titles of Books, and Acts oy Parliaments, 
and feveral Queftions, all refle€ting on the Re- 
formers, and Men in thofe times. 

The Four Legg’d Quaker, a Ballad, to the ‘Tune 
of the Dog and Elders Maid, London 1659, in 
three columns in one fide of a fheet of paper. 

A New Ballad of a famous German Prince, 
without date. j 

The Affembly Man, written 1647, London 1663, 
in three fheets in 4to. The copy of it was taken 
from the author by thofe that faid they could not 
rob, becaufe all was theirs; at length after it had 
flept feveral years, the author publifhed it to avoid 
falfe copies; it is alfo printed in a Book entitled 
Wit and Loyalty Revived, in a Colle&tion of fome 
fmart Satires in Verfe and Profe, on the late times, 
London 1682, faid to be written by Cowley, our 
Author, and the famous Butler; he hath alfo feat. 
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tered Copies of Verfes and Tranflations extant, 
to which are vocal Compofitions, fet by Henry 
Lawes, fuch as Anacreon’s Ode, called The Lute. 
An Anniverfary on the Nuptial of John, Earl 
of Bridgwater. Hehas alfo wrote a Poem on his 
ftaying 1n London, after the A& of Banifhment 
for Cavaliers, and another called the Jolt, made 
upon Cromwel’s being thrown off the Coach-box 
of his own Coach, which he would drive through 
Hyde Park, drawn by fix German Horfes, fent 
him as a-prefent by the Count of  Oldenburgh, 
while his Secretary John 'Thurloe fat in the Coach, 
July 1654. Our author died within the Precinéts 
of Whitehall, in the year 1679, and was buried in 
the Church-yard of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
leaving behind him a colle€tion of Pamphlets, 
which came into the hands of his executors, Six 


Richard Mafon, and Sir Muddeford Bramiton. 


EDO 


Rocer Boy te, Earl of OrRERY, 


, 7 AS younger brother of Richard earl of 
W Burlington and Cork, and fifth fon of 
Richard, ftiled the great earl of Cork. He was 
born April 25, 1621, and independent of the advan- 
tage of his birth and titles, was certainly one of 
the ableft politicians, as well as moft accomplith- 
ed noblemen of his age. By the influence of his 
father with lord deputy Faulkland, he was raifed 
to the dignity of baron Broghill, in the kingdom. 
of Ireland in 1628, when only feven years, old t. 
He received his education at the college of Dub- 


‘§ Earl of Cork’s True Remembrance. ig 
jin, 
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lin, where he ftudied with fo much diligence as 
gave great hopes of his future atchievements, and 
the rapid progrefs he made in erudition, induced 
his father to fend him about 1636 to make the 
tour of France and Italy, under the care of one 
Mr. Marcomes, and in the company of lord Ky- 
nalmeaky, his elder brother ;.and this method the 
earl took to perfeét all his fons, after they had 
gone through the courfe of a domeftic education ; 
and it is remarkable, that all his children tra- 
velled under the fame gentleman’s protection, who 
has no {mall honour reflected on him from his 
illuftrious pupils. .Upon his retdrn from his tra- 
vels, he found a war ready to break out againft 
the Scots, and was prefled by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the commander in chief of the ex. 
pedition, to fhare in reducing them ; but this 
commotion fubfiding, his lordfhip employed him- 
felf another way. By his father’s defire; who 
loved to fettle his children early in the world, 
he married lady Margaret Howard, daughter to 
the earl of Suffolk, and fetting out for Ireland, 
landed there the very day the rebellion broke out, 
viz.. O&. 23, 1641. ‘The poft affigned him in 
this time of danger, was the defence of his fa- 
ther’s caftle of Lifmore.; in which he gave proofs 
of the moft gallant fpirit, as well as. political 
condu@: The firft of which he fhewed in the 
vigorous fally he made -to the relief of Sir 
Richard Osborn, who was. befieged in his own 
houfe by the rebels, till relieved by lord Broghill, 
who raifed the fiege, and faved him and all his 
family * ; and a ftrong proof of the latter, by 
advifing Sir William St. Leger, then prefident 
ef Munfter, to act vigoroufly againft the Irifh, 


* Morrice’s Memoirs of E. Orrery, chap. 6. 
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notwithftanding they produced the King’s com- 
mifion, which he was penetrating enough to 
difcern to be a forgery. 

After the ceffation in Ireland, lord Broghill 
came to Oxford, then the refidence of King 
Charles I. and paid his duty to that monarch, 
and was honoured with many private audiences, 
when he reprefented to his Majefty, the tem- 
per and difpofition of the Irifh Papifts, and 
the falfhood of thé pretended Committee they 
had fent over to miflead his Majefty, that the 
King was convinced the Irifh never meant to keep 
the ceflation, and that therefore it was not the in- 
tereft of the Englifh fubje&ts to depend upon it. 

Now that we have mentioned the Irifh Papifts, 
one thing muft not be omitted, as it is both 
curious in itfelf, and reflects honour on lord Brog- 
hill. Many years after the reduétion of thefe re- 
bels, his Jordfhip, who was then earl of Orrery, 
happened to pay a-vifit to the duke of Ormond 
at Kilkenny, where he met with lord Muskerry, 
who headed the infurre@tion, and produced a falfe 
commifion for what he did. Finding Muskerry 
in an open good humour, he took occafion to 
retire with him, and to ask him in a pleafant 
manner, how he came by that commiffion which 
had fo much the appearance of being genuine: 
« Lord Muskerry anfwered, Dll be free, and un- 
« referved with you, my lord; it was a forged 
* commiffion drawn up by one Walfh, a lawyer, 
‘ and others ; who having a writing to which 
< the Great Seal was affixed, one of the company 
« very dextroufly took off the fealed wax from 
‘the label of that writing, and fixed it to the 
© label of the forged commiffion. Whilft this 
« was doing another accident happened, which 
‘ fartled all prefent ; and almoft difconcerted 
< the {cheme. ‘The forged commiflion being f- 
« nifhed, 
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* nifhed, while the parchment. was handling and. 
* turning, in. order to put on the feal, a tame 
‘ wolf which lay afleep by the fire, awakened at 
* the crackling of the parchment. and running toit, 
‘ feized it, and tore it to pieces, notwithitanding 
‘ their hatte and ftruggle to prevent him ; fo that 
‘ after all their pains, they were obliged to be- 
‘ gina new, and write it all over again §.’ Lord 
Orrery ftruck with the daring wickednefs of this 
action, could not help expreiling himfelf to that 
effect, while Muskerry replied merrily, it would 
have been impoflible to have kept the people 
together without this device. 

Till the death of King Charles I. we find lord 
Broghiil warm in the royal intereft, and that he 
abhorred thofe meafures which he forefaw would 
diftract his country ; and as foon as that melancholy 
event- happened, he. quitted his -eftate || as ruined 
pait all hopes, and hid himfelf in the privacy of 
a clofe retirement. How he came afterwards to 
alter his conduct, and join with a party he be- 
fore fo much abhorred, we fhall endeavour to 
fhew. 

Upon his lordfhip’s coming from Ireland, he 
withdrew to Marfton in Somerfetfhire, where he 
had leifure to refle& on the ruined ftate of the 
Kingdom +; and when he revolved in his mind 
its altered and defperate fituation, he was afhamed 
to think that he fhould remain an idle fpectator 
of his country’s miferies, being of a different 
opinion from Mr. Addifon:. ‘ That when vice pre- 
vails, and wicked men bear fway, the poft of 
honour is a “private flation.’ Thefe reflexions rou- 
fed him to-aétion, and produced.a fcheme wor- 
thy of himfelf. He refolved to attempt fome- 


§ Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery. p. 36. || Carte’s Life 
of the Duke of Ormond. ~ Memoirs of the Interregnum, p. 
533. 
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thing in favour of the King ; and accordingly 
under the pretence of going to the Spa for his 
health, he determined to crofs the feas, and ap- 
ply to Charles II. for a commiffion to raife for- 
ces in Ireland, in order to reftore his Majefty, 
and recover his own eftate. Having formed this 
refolution, he defired the earl of Warwick, who 
had an intereft. with the prevailing party, to 
procure a licence for him to go to the Spa. He 
communicated his fcheme to fome confirmed ‘roy- 
alifts, in whom he thought he could confide, and 
having rais’d a confiderable fum of money, he 
came up to Lendon to~ profecute his voyage. 
Lord Broghil, however, was betrayed, and the 
committee, who then took upon them the govern- 
ment of the realm, threatened him with deftruétion. 
Cromwell interceeded, and being fenfible of his 
lordfhip’s great abilities, obtained a permiffion to 
talk privately with him before they proceeded to 
extremities. Cromwell waited upon Broghill, and 
reproached him gently for his intention, which 
his lordthip denied ; but’Cromwell producing let- 
ters of his writing to feveral Royaliits, in whom 
he confided, he found it was'in vain’ to dif- 
femble any longer..' The General then told him, 
that he was no ftranger to his merit, tho’ he had 
never before feen him; -and’ that as the reduc- 
tion of Ireland was intrufted to him, he’ had au- 
thority from the Committee to offer his lordthip 
a command in that war, and infifted upon his 
anfwer immediately, asthe Committee were then 
fitting, and waiting his return. Lord’ Eroghill 
was “infinitely furprized at fo generous and un- 
expected an offer from Cromwell: He ‘thought 
himfelf vat liberty, -by-all the rules of honour to. 
ferve againft the Irifh, whofe cruelty and rebel- 
lion. were equally detefted by the royal party, 
as: by-the Parliament ; and his life and-freedom 
being 
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being in- danger if he refufed, he accepted the 
commiffion, and immediately repaired to EBriftol to 
wait there till forces fhould be fent him. This 
ftory we have from Mr. Morrice, who heard it 
from lord Orrery himfelf; and he adds, that it 
is very probable his lordfhip’s defign was betray- 
ed out of. pure love and affection by his fifer 
Ranelagh , but how this love and affeétion enabled 
her to forefee that Cromwell would interpofe to 
remove the danger which fhe expofed him to, is 
left by the reverend author unaccounted for.’ Ever 
after this interpofition and friendly offer of Crom. 
well, we find gratitude binding lord Broghill to 
a faithfull fervice in his intereft ; and in the courfe 
of his miniftry to Cromwell, he prevented many 
fhameful aéts of cruelty, which would have been 
otherwife perpetrated. 

No: fooner had Broghill arrived in Ireland, but 
his. old friends flocked round him, and demon- 
ftrated the great heigth of popularity to which 
he had rifen in that kingdom ; ‘nor did his ac- 
cepting this new -commitfion make him negligent 
of their intereft, for he did all he could for the 
fafety of their perfons and eftates. An opportu- 
nity foon prefented in which he very | re- 
markably diftinguifhed himfelf. He engaged at 
Macroom (with two thoufand horfe and dragoons) 
a party of. Irifh, confifting of upwards ef five 
thoufand, whom he totally defeated, and took their 
general the titular bifhop of Rofs prifoner *. 
This battle was fought May 10, 1650. Lord 
Broghill offered the bifhop his fife, if he would 
order thofe who were in the caftle of Carigdrog- 
hid to furrender, which hé promifed; but when 
he was conducted to the place, he pérfuaded the 
garrifon to defend it to the laft extremity. Upon 


»* Cox’s Hiftory of Ireland, vol. 2. part 2d. p. 16. 
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this lord Broghill caufed him to be hanged 3 
(tho? Mr. Morrice fays, the foldiers hanged him 
without orders) and then commanded his heavy 
artillery to be brought up, which aftonifhed his 
own army exceedingly, they knowing he had not 
fo much as a fingle piece of battering cannon. 
He caufed, however, feveral large trees to be cut, 
and drawn at a diftance by his baggage horfes ; 
the befieged judging by the flownefs of their 
motion, they were a vait fize, capitulated. be- 
fore they came up, as. his~lordthip advifed, 
threatening otherwife to give them no quar- 
ter. He relieved Cromwell at Clonmell, and ‘af- 
fifted both him and _ his father-in-law Ireton in 
their expedition ; but becaufe he could not mode- 
rate the fury of one, and mitigate the cruelty of 
the other, he incurred the difpleafure of both ; 
and Ireton. was heard to fay, that neither he nor 
Cromwell could be fafe while Broghill had. any 
command. Notwithftanding the averfion of Ireton 
to his lordfhip, yet he took care not to remit any 
of his diligence in profecuting the war, he marched 
to that general’s affiftance at the fiege of Lime- 
rick, and by his condu&t and courage was the 
means of that town’s falling into the hands of 
the Commonwealth; and till Ireland was entirely 

reduced, he continued aé¢tive in his commifiion. 
When Oliver rofe to the dignity of Lord Pro- 
teGtor, he fent for lord Broghill, merely to have 
his advice; and we are told by Oldmixon in his 
hiftory of the Stewarts, that he then propofed to 
Cromwell to marry his daughter to King Charles 
II. and that as the Prince was then in diitrefs 
abroad, he doubted not but -his neceflity would 
make him comply with the offer; he reprefented 
to the Proteétor the great danger to which he was 
expofed by the fickle humour of the es 
who 
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who never doat long upon a favourite, but pull 
that man from eminence to day, whom they had 
but yeiterday’ raifed out of the duft; that this 
match would rivet his intereft, by having the 
lawful prince fo nearly allied to him; and per- 
haps his grandchild the indifputed heir of the 
crown. ‘That he might then rule with more fafe- 
ty, nor dread either the violence of the Royalifts, 
or the infidious enemies of his own government. 
Upon hearing this, Cromwell made a paufe, and 
looking ftedfaftly in my lord’s face, he asked him 
if he was of opinion, that the exiled prince could 


ever forgive his father’s murderer; he anfwered - 


as before, that his neceflity was great, and in or- 
der to be reftored to his crown, would even fa- 
crifice his natural refentment to his own eafe and 
grandeur; but Cromwell could not be induced to 
believe that ever Charles could pardon him. 
Whether lord Broghill was ferious in this~ pro- 
pofal cannot be determined ; but if he was, it is 
certain, he had a mean opinion of Charles ; to 
have capitulated upon any terms with Cromwell, 
would have been betraying the dignity of his 
birth, and his right to reign; but to have ftooped 
fo low, as to take to his arms a child of his, 
who had murdered ‘his father, and driven him 


to his exile, would have been an inftance of the - 


moit infamous meannefs that ever was recorded 
in hiftory ; and all the blemifhes of that’ lux- 
urious Prince’s chara¢ter, and the errors of his 
reign collected, do not amount to any thing 
fo bafe, as would have been thofe nuptials. 

In the year 1656 it was propofed to his lord- 
fhip by the Proteétor to'go down to Scotland, 
with an abfolute authority, either becaufe he faf- 
pected Monk, or was willing to give the people 
of that country fome fat'sfaction, who complained 
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of his feverity ; but he was very unwilling te 
receive the charge, and took it at laft upon thefe 
conditions * : The firft. was: that he fhould 
be left to himfelf, and receive no orders ; and 
the fecond, that no complaints fhould find cre- 
dit, or procure direétions in his abfence ; and the 
third, that he fhould be recalled in a year. He 
was very acceptable to the Scotch, and gained 
a great influence over them by fpeaking and 
acting with moderation. After his return, he was 
with Whitlock. and Thurloe admitted into all 
the confidence that could, be, expected from a 
perfon. in’ the Proteétor’s cireumftances ; who if 
he had any chearful moments, fpent them in their 
company, where he appeared quite another per- 
fon than in the ordinary courfe of his conduda, 
which was built on a policy fuited to his con- 
dition, the people he had to deal with, and the 
critical juncture of the times. . Our author-ftood 
high in Cromwell’s favour to the laft; and it 
was, no doubt, in fome meafure owing to his 
gratitude, that he attached himfelf fo firmly to 
his fon and fuccefior Richard. It perhaps will 
appear firange, but it is fuipported by evidence, 
that Cromwell did not love his own family fo 
well as lord Broghill did. Being afked upon 
his death-bed whom he appointed his fucceffor, 
he anfwered, ‘‘ That in fuch a clofet his will 
‘© would be found,” in which he named Fleetwood, 
but one of the Proteétor’s daughters getting firft 
to the drawer, fhe took the will and deftroyed 
it F. 
‘Thus Richard againft his father’s intention ob- 
tained the government, which, however, it is: very 
plain he was not fit to hold ; for all the art 


* Thuzloe’s State Papers. + Morrice’s Memoirs chap. 5. 
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and induftry of Broghill could never fo govern 
his proceedings, but that fome ftéps either too 
violent or too ‘remifs were taken, by which his 
adminiftration fell into contempt ; and doubtlefs 
the reafon why. Cromwell: excluded his’ fon, 
was, that he .difcevered : his weaknefs, and found 
him without a capacity of reigning. . When the 
oppreflion of committees, the general diftraion 
amongit the people, and the anarchy into which the 
Englith affairs had fallen, began to point towards 
a.reftoration, we find lord Broghill declaring early 
for, the King, going over into Ireland, there 
founding the minds of the officers, and preparing 
that kingdom for the reception of his Majeity 
with open arms. 

Thus we have feen -him difcharge with 
honour the debt of gratitude he owed to 
Cromwell; but notwithftanding the figure he 
made in the fervice, it is by no means clear 
that ever he was warmly attached to the repub- 
lic; he was deteéted in having drank the King’s 
health in company with the Proteéor’s children, 
which Oliver very prudently thought proper to 
pafs over. After the reftoration, Broghill wanted 
not enemies, who infinuated things againft him 
to King Charles, and blamed: his tardinefs in 
procuring his Majefty’s return ; but . his lordthip 
made it clear, that he was the firft who declar- 
ed for him in Ireland, and the mot zealous, 
as well as the moft powerfal promoter of his 
intereft. His Majefty was fo well fatished with 
his lordfhip’s proceedings, that he wrote to him 


with his. own hand, and thanked him for his - 


loyalty ||. On September 5, 1660, a3) an incon- 
tefted proof of his Majefty’s affe@ion for his 
lordthip, he by letters patent advanced ‘him to 
the honour of earl of Orrery inthe “county of 


{ Budgel's Memoirs of the family of the Boyles. 
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Cork + ; and Sir Maurice Euftace, a friend of 
the duke of Ormond’s, being appointed chancel- 
lor, Roger earl of Orrery, and Charles Coote, 
earl of Montrath, were with him. made lords juf- 
tices, about the clofe of that memorable year. 

From that time till his death we find lord 
Osrery in the higheft efteem in the three nati- 
ons : He was employed by his Majefty to confer 
with the earl of Clarendon, whofe imperious fteps, 
it feems, had highly difobliged his mafter, and 
when that great man fell, the King made an of- 
fer of the feals to the earl of Orrery, who on 
account. of his want of bodily vigour, declined 
it. At the fame time he accepted a moft ardu- 
ous and unpleafing office from_the King, and 
that was, to expoftulate with the duke of York, 
and bring him to ask pardon for the haughty 
and infolent meafures he took in fupporting the 
chancellor. 

His Majefty warmly prefled him to become a 
favourer of the French alliance, and for the re- 
du&tion of the Dutch; neither of which were at 
all agreeable to his notions, and therefore that 
he might more concifely exprefs the mifchievous 
confequences he apprehended from thefe meafures, 
he reduced his thoughts into a poem; and this 
was very well received by the King, who thought 
to have made fome impreflion on him, in his 
turn, in a long audience he gave him for that 
purpofe ; but the earl’s. duty would not permit 
him to coincide in his opinion with the King, 
when he was fenfible that the King’s fcheme was 
contrary to the intereft of the nation ; and this 
led him in plain. terms to declare, that he never 
would concur in cotnfels to aggrandize France, 
which. was already too great ; or to break the 
power of the Dutch, which was barely fufficient 
for their own defence *. 

+ Collin’s peerage, vol. iv. ps 26, **Love’s Memoirs of 
the Earl of Orrery. 

There 
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There is a particular circumitance in relation 
to this affair, which muft'not be omitted. When 
lord Orrery came from the audience of his Ma- 
jefty, he was met by the earl of Danby, who 
asked him, whether he had clofed with the King’s 
propofals ;, to which lord Orrery anfwered, no. 
Then replied the other flatefman, ‘* Your lord- 
“<< fhip may be the honefter man, but you will 
** never be worth a groat.” ‘This paflage is the 
more remarkable, becaufe Danby was of the 
fame opinion with Orrery, and temporized purely 
for the fake of power, which coft him afterwards 
a ‘long imprifonment, and had very near loit 

“him his life : So dear do fuch men often’ pay 
_for facrificing honour ‘to intereft. In the year 
1679, O&. 16, this great ftatefman died in the 
full poffeffion of hunours and fame: he had lived 
in the moft tumultuous times ; he had embarked 
in a dangerous ocean, and he had the addrefs to 
fteer at laft to a iafe haven. As a man, his 
character was very amiable ; he was patient, 
compaflionate, and generous ; as a foldier, he was 
of undaunted courage ; as a ftatefman, of deep 
penetration, and invincible induftry ; and asa poet, 
of no mean rank. 

Before we give an account of his works, it 
will not be amifs, in order to illuftrate the ami- 
able charatter of lord Orrery, to fhew, that tho’ 
he efpoufed the Proteétor’s intereft, yet he was 
of fingular fervice to the nation, in reftraining 
the violence of his cruelty, and checking the do- 
mineering fpirit of thofe flaves in authority, who 
then called themfelves the legiflature. 

The authors of the Biographia Britannica, fay, 
‘ that our author oppofed in Parliament, and 
* defeated, the blackeft meafure Cromwell ever 
‘ entered into, which was the pafling a law 
‘ for decimating the royal party,” and his 
© lordfhip’s condu&t in this, was by far the greateft 
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« “néion of his whole life. He made a long and 
‘ an elaborate {peech, in which he fhewed the ine 
« juftice, cruelty, and folly, of that truly infamous 
«and Nero-like propofition. Finding that he was 
« likely to lofe the queftion upon the divifion, which 
« probably would have iffued in lofing his life al- 
« fo ; he ftocd up and boldly obferved, “ That he 
« did not think fo many Englifhmen could be 
« fond of flavery.”” ‘ Upon which fo many mem- 
‘ ters rofe and followed him, that the Speaker 
‘ without telling, declared from the chair the Noes 
‘ have it, and the bill was accordingly thrown 
‘out. Upon this, he went immediately up to 
< Cromwell, and faid, “ I have done you this day 
« as great a fervice as ever I didin my life. How? 
“© returned Cromwell ; by hindring your govern- 
‘© ment, replied my lord, from becoming hateful, 
«© which already begins to be difliked ; for if this 
‘« bill had paffed, three kingdoms would have rifen 
“ vp againft you; and they were your enemies, 
«* and not your friends who brought it in.” * This 
« Cromweli fo firmly believed, that he never for- 
‘ gave nor trufted them afterwards.’ 

King Charles HI. put my lord upon writing 
plays, which he did, upon the occafion of a dil- 
pute that arofe in the Royal prefence, about 
writing plays in rhime. Some afiirmed, that it 
was to be done, others that it would fpoil the 
fancy to be fo confined ; but lord Orrery was of 
another cpinion, and his Majefty being willing, 
thet a trial fhould be made, laid his commands 
on his lordfhip, to employ fome of his leifure 
time that way, which his lordfhip readily com- 
plied with, and foon after compofed the Black 
Prince. 

It is dificult to give a full and accurate ac- 
count of this nobleman’s compofitions ; for it muft 
be owned, he was a better flatefman than a poet, 

and 
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and fitter to a& upon the wide theatre of life, 
than to write reprefentations for the circumfcribed 
theatre of the ftlage. In the light of an author 
he is lefs eminent, and lived a life of too much 
hurry to become a proficient in poetry, a grace 
which not only demands the moft extenfive abi- 
ities, bat much leifure and contemplation. But 
if he was not extremely eminent as a poet, he 
was far removed above contempt, and deferves 
to have full mention made of all his writings ; 
and we can eafily forgive want of elegance and 
correctnefs in one who was of fo much fervice 
to his country, and who was born rather to live 
than to write a great part. 

According to the leaft exceptionable account, 
his works are as follow : 


1. The Irifh Colours difplayed, in a reply of 
an Englifh Proteftant, to an Irifh Roman Catholic, 
Lond. 1662, Ato. 

z. An Anfwer to a fcandalous Letter lately 
printed and fubfcribed by Peter Walth, procurator 
for the Secular and Romifh priefts of Ireland: 
This was the fame infamous Walfh who forged 
the commiffion to act againft the Proteftants. In 
this letter his lordfhip makes a full difcovery of 
the treachery of the Irifh rebels, Dublin 1662, 
4to. Lond. 1662, 4to. 

3. A Poem on his Majefty’s Reftoration, pre- 
fented by the earl himfelf to the King. 

4. A Poem on the Death of the celebrated Mr. 
Abraham Cowley, Lond. 1667, fol. reprinted by 
Dr. Sprat, before his edition of Cowley’s works ; 
alfo reprinted and much commended by Mr. Budgel. 

5. Hiftory of Henry V. a Tragedy, Lond. 1668, 
fol. In this play Mr. Harris who played Henry, 
wore the Duke of York’s coronation fuit ; and 
Betterton, who played Owen Tudor, by which 
he got reputation, wore the King’s ; and Mr. Li- 
lifton 
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lifton, to whom the part of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was given, wore the Earl of Oxford’s. 

6. Muftapha the Son of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, a Tragedy, Lond. 1667, fol. This play 
fucceeded tollerably well. 

7. The Black Prince, a Tragedy, Lond. 1672, 
fol. When this play was begun his lordfhip lay 
ill of the gout, and after he had finifhed two 
acts of it, he fent it to the King for his peru- 
fal, and at the fame time told his Majefty, that 
while he laboured under that diforder, he had 
done thefe two acts ; and perhaps would do no 
more till he was taken ill again ; upon which 
his Majefty pleafantly faid, that if it was not‘to 
be compleated till the return of the. gout, he 
wifhed him a lufty fit of it *. 

8. Tryphon, a Tragedy, Lond. 1672, fol. 
Thefe four plays were colleéted, and printed in 
fol. 1690, and make the entire firft volume of 
the new edition of the earl’s Dramatic Works, 

g. Partheniffa, a Romance, in three volumes, 
Lond. 1665, 4to. 1677, fol. This romance 1s di- 
vided into fix parts, the laft written at the de- 
fire of, and therefore dédicated to, her royal high- 
nefs the Princefs Henrietta Maria, Duchefs of 
Orleans, fifter to King Charles II. 

10. A Dream. ‘This poem has been . before 
mentioned. In it, the-genius of France is intro- 
duced, faying every thing the French minitters 
could infinuate to inveigle King Charles IT.. to en- 
deavour at making himfelf arbitrary, or to de- 
ceive him into a mean and fcandalous depen- 
dence on Lewis XIV. to all which the ghoit of 
Charles I. is next brought in, giving reafons why _ 
the fole foundation of a Monarch’s power, is the 
love and confidence of his- people. 


* Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery. 
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11.-The Art of War, Lond. 1677, fol.’ This 
work he addreffes to the King, in a large dedi- 
cation, which was but the firft part of what he 
intended upon the fubje@ ; and was fo ftrangely 
received, that the fecond never appeared. 

12. Poems on moft of the feftivals of the church. 
This work, tho’ printed and publifhed, was never fi- 
nifhed by our author. It was written in the laft year 
of his life, under much weaknefs of body ; and Bud- 
gel obferves, very juftly, that his poetry in this 
compofition runs low; and indeed his charatteri- 
ftical fault as a poet, is want of elevation. 


His pofthumous works are thefe; 


r. Mr. Anthony, a Comedy, sto. Lond. 1692. 

z. Guzman, a Comedy. 1693, 4to, upon a Spa- 
nifh plot, and written in tHe Spanith manner. 

3. Herod the Great, a Tragedy, Lond. 2694, 
4to. 

4. Altemira a Tragedy, brought upon the ftage 
by Mr. Francis Manning 1702, dedicated to Li- 
onel earl of Orrery, grandfon to the author, with 
a prologue by lord vifcount Bolingbroke, We 
may add to them his ftate letters, which have 
been lately publifhed in‘one volume fol. The 
reft of his lordfhip’s political papers perifhed in 
the flames, when his houfe at Charleville was 
burnt in the year 1690, by a party of King James’s 
foldiers, with the duke of Berwick at their head. 


We fhall give a fpecimen of his lordthip’s 
oetry from a fpeech in Altemira, in a fcene 
Feurcet Altemira and her lover, 


Kg ALTEM, 
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I A.tem, I can forgive you all my Lycidor, 

But leaving me, and leaving me for war, 
For that, fo little argument I find, 

My reafon makes the fault look more un- 


kind. 


Lycipor. You fee my griefs fuch- deep impreffions 
give, 
I'd better die than thus affifted live. 
Yet to thofe forrows under which I groan, 
Can you ftill thiak it fit to add your own? 


Au.teM,. ’Tis only you, have your own troubles 
wrought, 
For they alas! are notimpos’d but fought ; 
Did you but credit what you ftill profeis, 
That I alone can make your happinefs : 
You would not your obedience now de- 
cline, 
But end by paying it, your griefs and 
mine. 
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RicHARD HEAD 


W + S the fon of a minifter in Ireland, who 
being killed in the rebellion there in 1641, 
amoneft the many thoufands who fuffered in that 
deplorable maffacre, our author’s mother came 
with her fon into England, and he having, fays 
Winftanley, been trained up in learning, was by 
the help of fome friends educated at Oxford, 
in the fame college where his father formerly 
had been a ftadent ; but as his circumitances 
were mean, he was taken away from thence, 
and bound apprentice toa bookfeller in London, 
but his genius being addicted to poetry, before 
his time was expired, he wrote a piece cailed 
Venus Cabinet unlocked ; and afterwards he mar- 
ried and fet up for himfelf, in which condition 
he did not long continue, for being addicted to 
gaming, he ruined his affairs. In this diftrefs he 
went over to ‘Ireland, and compofed his Hic & 
Ubique, a noted comedy ; and which gained him 
fome reputation. He then returned to England, 
reprinted his comedy, and dedicated it to the duke 
of Monmouth, from Whom he received no great 
encouragement. This circumftance induced him 
to refle&, that the life of an author was at once 
the mot. diflipated and unpleafing in the world ; 
that it is in every man’s power to injure him, 
and that few are difpofed to promote him. Ani- 
mated by thefe reflexions, he again took a houfe, 
and from author refumed his old trade of a 
bookfeller, in which, no doubt he judged right; 
for while an author (be his genius and parts ever 
A fo 
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{o bright) is employed in the compofition of one 
book, a bookfeller may publifh twenty ; fo that 
in the very nature of things, a bookfeller with- 
out. oppreflion, a crime which by unfuccefsful 
Writers is generally imputed to them, may grow 
rich, while the ‘moft induftrious and able au- 
thor can arrive at no more than a decent com- 
petence : and even to that, many a great genius has 
never attained, 

No fooner had Mr. Head a little recovered 
himielf, than we find him cheated again by the 
fyren alurements of pleafure and poetry, in the 
latter of which, however, it does not appear he 
made any proficiency. He: failed a fecond time, 
in the-world, and having recourfe to his pen; 
wrote the firft part of the Englifh Rogue, which 
being too libertine, could not be licenfed till he 
had expunged fome of the moft lufcious. defcrip- 
tions out of it. 


Mr. Winftanley, p. 208, has informed us, that 
at the coming out of this firft part, he was with 
him-at the ‘Three Cup tavern in Holborn drink- 
ing a glafs of Rhenifh, and made thefe verfes 
upon him, 


What Gufman, Bufcan, Francion, Rablais writ, 
I once applauded for moft excellent wit ; 

But reading thee, and thy rich fancy’s ftore, 

I now condemn what I admir’d before. 
Henceforth tranflations pack away, be gone, 
No Rogue fo well writ, as the Englifh one, 


We cannot help obferving, that Winftanley has 
a little ridiculoufly fhewn his vanity, by infor- 
ming the world, that he could afford to drink 
a glafs of Rhenifh ; and has added nothing to 
his reputation by the verfes, which have nei- 
ther poetry nor wit in them, 


This 
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This Englith Rogue, defcribed in the life of 
Meriton Latroon, a witty extravagant, was pub- 
lifhed anno 1666, in a very large 8vo. ‘There 
Were three more parts added to it by Francis 
Kirkman and Mr. Head in conjunétion, 


He alfo wrote 


Jackfon’s Recantation ; or the Life and Death 
of a notorious highwayman, then hanging in 
chains at Hamitead, 1674. 

Proteus Redivivus ; or, the Art of wheedling, 
Lond. 1675. pee 

The Floating Ifland ; or a voyage from Lame 
bethanio to Ramalia. 

A Difcovery of Old Brazil. 

The Red Sea. 


He wrote a Pamphlet againft Dr. Wild, in 
anfwer to Wild’s letter direfted to his friend, 
upon occafion of his Majefty’s declaration for 
liberty of confcience: This he concludes in the 


following manner, by which it will be feen that . 


he was but a poor verfifier. 


Thus, Sir, you have my ftory, but am forry 
(Taunton excufe) it is no better for ye, 
However read it, as your peafe are fhelling ; 
For you will find, it is not worth the telling. 
Excufe this boldnefs, for I can’t avoid 
Thinking fometimes you are but ill émploy’d. 
Fifhing for fouls more fit, than frying fith; 
That makes me throw peafe-thellings in your 
difh. 
You have a ftudy, books wherein to look, 
How comes it then the Doétor turn’d a cook ? 
Well Doétor Cook, pray be advifed hereafter, 
Don’t make your wife the fubje&@ of our 
Jaughter, P 
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{ find fhe’s carelefs, and your maid a fluf, 

To let you greafe your Caffock for your gut. 

You are all three in fault, by all that’s bleft; 

Mend you your manners firft, then teach the 
reft, 


Mr. Winftanley fays, that our author met with 
a great many afflictions and crofles in his time, 
and was caft away at fea, as he was going to 
the Ifle of Wight 1678. 
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Tuomas Hosss. 


HIS celebrated philofopher was fon of Tho- 

mas Hobbs, viear of Weftport, within the 
Liberty of Malmefbury, and of Charlton in Wilts, 
and was born at Weftport.on the 5th of April 
1588 *. It is related by Bayle, that his mother 
being frighted at the rumours of the.report of 
the Spanifh Armada, was brought to bed of him 
before her time, which makes it fomewhat fur- 
prizing that he fhould live to fo great an age. 
He had made an extraordinary progrefs in the 
languages before he arrived at his 14th year, 
when he was fent to Oxford, where he: ftudied 
fcr five years Ariflotle’s philofophy. In the year 
1607 he took the degree of batchelor. of arts, and 
npon the recommendation of the principal of the 
college, he entered into the fervice of William 
Cavendifh, baron Hardwicke, foon afterwards earl 
of Devonfhiret, by whom being much efteemed 
jor his pleafantry and humour, he was appointed 
tutor to his fon lord William Cavendifh,. feveral 
years younger than Hobbs. Soon after gur au- 
thor travelled with this young nobleman, ‘thro’ 
France and Italy, where he made himfelf matfter 
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of the different languages of the countries thro’ 
which he travelled ; but finding that he had in 
a great meafure forgot his Greek and Latin, he 
dedicated his leifure hours to the revival ofthem, 
and in order to fix the Greek language more firm- 
ly in his mind, upon his return to England, he 
fet about and accomplifhed:a tranflation of ‘Thu- 
cydides, who appeared to him preferable to all 
other Greek hiftorians, and by rendering him 
into Engiifh he meant to fhew .his countrymen 
from the Athenian hiftory, the diforders and con- 
fufions of a democratical government. 

In the year 1628, the earl of Devonfhire dy- 
ing, after our author had ferved him: 20 years, 
he travelled again into France with a fon of Sir 
Gervas Clifton; at which time, and during which 
preregrination (fays Wood) ‘ he began to make an 
‘ infpection into the elements of Euclid, and be 
‘ delighted with his method, not only for the 
‘ theorems contained in it, but for his art of rea- 
‘© foning :’ In thefe ftudies he continued till 1631, 
when his late pupil the earl of Devonfhire. cal- 
led him home in order to undertake the education 
of his fon, then only thirteen years of age, in all the 
parts of juvenileliterature ; and as foon as it was 
proper for him to fee the world, Hobbs again fet 
out for France and Italy, and directed his young 
pupil to the neceffary fteps for accompli‘hing his 
education. 

When our author was at Paris, he began to fearch 
into the fundamentals of natural {cience, and con- 
tracted ‘an intimacy with Marius Marfennus a Minim, 
converfant in that kind of philofophy, and a man 
of excellent moral qualities. 

In 1637 he was recalled to England, but find- 
ing the civil war ready to break out, and the Scots 
in arms againft the King, inftigated by a mcan 
cowardice, he deferted his country in diftrefs, and 
returned to Paris, that he might without interruption 
pusfae his fiudies there, and conve fe with men of 
K- 6 eminence 
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eminence in the fciences. The Parliament prevail. 
ing, feveral of the Royalifts were driven from their 
own country, and were obliged to take fhelter in 
France. The Prince of Wales wasreduced likewife 
to quit the kingdom and live at Paris: Hobbs was 
employed to teach the young Prince mathematics, 
in which he made great proficiency ; and our author 
ufed to obferve. that if the Prince’s application was 
equal to the quicknefs of his: parts, he would be 
the foremoft man in his time in every fpecies 
of fcience. All the leifure hours that Hobbs en- 
joyed in Paris, he dedicated to the compofition of 
a book called, The Leviathan, a work by which he 
acquired a great name in Europe ; and which was 
printed at London while he remained at Paris. 
Under this ftrange name he means the body 
politic. The divines of the church of England who 
attended King Charles II. in France, exclaimed ve- 
hemently againft this performance, and faid that it 
contained. a great many impious affertions, and 
that the author was not of the royal party. Their 
complaints were regarded, and Hobbs was dif- 
charged the court ; and as he had extremely pro- 
voked the Papifls, he thought it not fafe for him to 
continue longer in France, efpecially as he was de- 
prived of the protection of the King of England. 
He tranflated his Leviathan into Latin, and printed 
it with an appendix in 1668. 

About ten years afterwards, the Leviathan was 
printed in Low Dutch. The charaéter of this work 
is drawn as under, by bifhop Burnet, 

‘ His [Hobbs’s] main principles were, that all 
* men acted under an abfolute neceffity, in which he 
« feemed proteéted by the then received doétrine of 
« abfolute decrees. He feemed to think that the 
‘ univerfe was god, and that fouls were material, 
«Thought being only fubtle and imperceptible moti- 
‘on. He thought intereft and fear were the chief 
‘ principles of fociety ; and he put all morality in 
¢ the following that vehich was our own private will 

‘ or 
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or advantage. He thought religion had no other 
foundation than the laws of the land; and he put 
all the law in the will of the Prince, or of the peo- 
ple: For he writ his book at firft in favour of ab- 
folute monarchy, but turned it afterwards to gra- 
tify the Republican party.’ 

Upon his return to England, he lived retired at 
the feat of the earl of Devonfhire, and applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of philofophy ; and as almoft all 
men who have written any thing fuccefsfully 
would be thought poets, fo Hobbs laid claim to 
that character, tho’ his poetry is too contemptible for 
critcifm. Dr. White Kennet in his memoirs of the 
family of Cavendifh informs us, ‘That while Mr. 
* Hobbs lived in the earl of Devonbhire’s fami- 
ly, his profeffed rule was to dedicate the morn- 
ing to his health, and the afternoon to his ftu- 
dies ; and therefore at his firft rifing he walked 
out, and climbed any hill within his reach; or 
if the weather was not dry, he fatigued himfelf 
within doors, by fome exercife or other till he 
was in a fweat, recommending that practice up- 
on his opinion, that an old man had more moi- 
fture than heat ; and therefore by fuch motion 
heat was to be acquired, and moifture expelled ; 
after this he took a breakfaft, and then went 
round the lodgings to wait upon the earl, the 
countefs, and the children, and any confiderable 
ftrangers, paying fome fhort addreffes to them all. 
He kept thete rounds till about 12 o'clock, when 
he had a little dinner provided for him, which 
he eat always by  himfelf without ceremony. 
Soon after dinner he retired into his ftudy, and 
had his candle, with ten or twelve Pipes of to- 
bacco laid by him, then fhutting the door he fell 
to {moaking and thinking, and writing for feve- 
ral hours.’ 

He retained a friend or two at court to protect 
him if occafion fhould require ; 


3 and ufed to fay, 
it was lawful to make ufe of evil inftruments’ to 


do ourfelves good. * If I were cat (faid he) in- 
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‘to a deep pit, and the Devil fhould put down 
é his cloven foot, I fhould take hold of it to be 
« drawn out by it. 

Towards the end of his life he read very few 
books, and the earl of Clarendon fays, that he had 
never read much but thought a great deal ; and 
Hobbs himfelf ufed to obferve, that if he hadread 
as much as other philofophers, he fhould have been 
as ignorant as they. If any company came to vilit 
him, he would be free of his difcourfe, and behave 
with pleafantry, till he was preffed, or contradicted, 
and then he had the infirmities of being fhort and 
peevifh, and referring them to his writings, for bet- 
ter fatisfa€tion. His friends who had the liberty of 
introducing ftrangers to him, made thefe terms with 
them before admiflion, that they fhould not difpute 
with the old man, or contradict him. 

In O&ober 1666, when proceedings againft him 
were depending, with a bill againft atheifm and pro- 
fanenefs, he was at Chatfworth, and appeared ex- 
tremely difturbed at the news of it, fearing the mef- 
fengers would come for him, and the earl of De- 
vonthire would deliver him up, the two houfes of 
Parliament commit him to the bifhops, and they de- 
cree him a heretic. ‘This. terror upon his fpirits 
greatly difturbed him. He often confeffed to thofe 
about him, that he meant no harm, was no obftinate 
man, and was ready to make any fatisfaction ; for 
his prevailing principle and refolution was, to fuffer 
for no caufe whatever. 

Under thefe apprehenfions of danger, he drew up, 
sn 1680, an hiftorical naration of herefy, and the 
punifhments thereof, endeavouring to prove that 
there was no authority to determine herefy, or to 
punith it, when-he wrote the Leviathan. 

Under the fame fears he framed an apology 
for himfelf and his writings; obferving, that the 
exceptionable things in his Leviathan were not his 


opinions, fo much as his fuppofitions, humbly fub- 
mited 
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mited to thofe who had the ecclefiaftical power, 
and never fince dogmatically maintained by him 
either in writing or difcourfe ; and it is much to 
be fufpeéted, as Dr. Kennet obferves, that upon 
this occafion, he began to make a more open fhew 
of religion and church communion. He now fre- 
quented the chapel, joined in the fervice, and was 
generally a partaker of the facrament ; and when 
any ftrangers ufed to call in queftion his belief, he 
always appealed to his conformity in divine fervice, 
and referred them to the chaplain for a teftimony of 
it. Others thought it a meer compliance with the 
orders ofthe family ; and obferved, he never went 
to any parifh church, and even in the chapel upon 
fundays he went out after prayers, and would not 
condefcend to hear the fermon, and when any 
friend afked the reafon of it, he gave no other an- 
{wer but this, that preachers could tell him nothin; 
but what he knew. He did not conceal his hatred 
to the clergy ; but it was vifible his averfion pro- 
ceeded from the dread of their civil power and in- 
tereft. He had often a jealoufy that the bifhops 
would burn him ; and of all the bench he was 
moft- afraid of Dr. Seth Ward, bifhop of Sarum, 
becaufe he had moft offended him.. Dr. Kennet 
further obferves, that his whole life was governed 
by his fears. 

In the firft Parliament of 1640, while it feemed 
to favour the meafures of the court, he wrote a 
little tract in Englifh wherein he demonftrated as 
himfelf tells us, that all the power and rights 
neceflary for the peace of the kingdom, were in- 
feparably annexed to the fovereignty of the King’s 
perfon. But in the fecond parliament of, that year, 
when they proceeded fiercely againft thofe who had 
written.or preached in defence of the regal power ; 
he was the firft that fled, went over into France, 
‘and there continued eleven years... Whether from 
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the dread of affaffination, or as fome have thought» 
from the notion of ghofts and fpirits, is uncertain, 
but he could not endure to be left in an empty 
houfe ; whenever the earl of Devonfhire removed, 
he would accompany him ; even in his laft ftage 
from. Chatfworth to Hardwick, when in a weak 
condition, he dared not be left behind, but made 
his way upon a fea‘her bed in acoach, tho” he fur- 
vived the journey but a few days. He could not 
bear any difcourfe of death, and feemed to caft 
off all thoughts of it ; he delighted to reckon upon 
longer life. ‘The winter before he died he hada warm 
coat made him, which he faid muft laft him three years, 
and then he would have fuch another. A few days 
after his removal to Hardwick, Wood fays that 
he was ftruck with a dead palfy, which flupified his 
right fide from head to foot, depriving him of his 
{peech and reafon at the fame time; but this cir- 
cumftance is not fo probable, fince. Dr. Kennet 
has told us, that in his laft ficknefs he frequently 
enquired, whether his difeafe was curable; and 
when it was told him that he might have eafe 
but no remedy, he ufed thefe expreffions. ‘ I fhall 
‘ be glad then to find a hole to creep out of the 
“ world at ;’ which are reported to be his lat 
fenfible words, and his lying fome days follow- 
in a ftate of ftupefaction, feemed to be owing to 
his mind, more than to his body. The only thought 
of death which he appeared to entertain in time 
of health, was to take care of fome infcription 
on his grave ; he would fuffer fome friends to 
diftate an epitaph, amongft which he was bef 
pleafed with thefe words : 


«¢ This is the true Philofopher’s Stone.” 
He died at Hardwick, as above-mentioned, on the 


fox 
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for he exceeded go at his death, he retained his 
judgment in great vigour till his laft ficknefs. 

Some writers of his life maintain, that he had 
very orthodox notions concerning the nature of 
God and of all the moral virtues ; notwithftanding 
the general notion of his being a downright 
atheift ; that he was affable, kind; communicative 
of what he knew, a good friend, a good rela- 
tion, charitable to the poor, a. lover of juttice, 
and a defpifer of money. This laft quality is a fa- 
vourable circumftance in his life, for there is no vice 
at once more defpicable and the fource of more bafe 
defigns than avarice. His warmeft votaries allow, 
that when he was young he was additted to the fa- 
fhionable libertinif{m of wine and women, and that 
he kept himfelf unmarried left wedlock fhould in- 
terrupt him in the ftudy of philofophy. 

In the catalogue of his faults, meannefs of fpt- 
rit and cowardice may be juftly. imputed to him. 
Whether he was. convinced of the truth of his phi- 
lofophy, no man can determine ; but it is certain, 
that he had no refolution to fupport and maintain 
his notions : had his doétrines, been of ever {q 
much confequence to the world, Hobbs would 
have abjured them all, rather than have fuffered 
a moment’s pain on their account. Sucha man 
may be admired for his invention, and the 
planning of new fyftems, but the world would never 
have been much illuminated, if all the difcoverers of 
truth, like the philofopher of Malmsbury, had had 
no fpirit to affert it againft oppofition. In a piece 
called the Creed of Mr. Hobbs examined, in‘a 
feigned Conference between him and a Student of 
Divinity, London 1670, written by Dr. Tenifon, 
afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, the Dr. 
charges Mr. Hobbs with affirming, ‘ that God 
‘ is a bodily fubftance, though moft refined, and 
* forceth evil upon the very wills of men; fram- 
‘ eda model of government pernicious in its con- 
© fequences 
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© fequences to all nations; fubjeéted the canon of 
* {cripture to the civil powers, and taught them 
“ the way of turning the Alcoran into the Goipel; 
‘ declared it lawful, not only to diffemble, but 
‘ firmly to renounce faith in Chrift, in order to 
“ avoid perfecution, and even managed a quarrel 
“ againft the very elements of Euclid.” Hobbs'’s 
Leviathan met ‘with many anfwers, immediately 
after the reftoration, efpecially one by the earl 
of Clarendon, in a piece called a Brief View 
and Survey of the dangerous and pernicious Er- 
rors to Church and State, in Mr. Hobbs’s Book 
entitled Leviathan, Oxon. 1676. ‘The univerfity 
of Oxford condemned his Leviathan, and his 
Book de Cive, by a decree pafled on the 21ft of 
July 1638, and ordered them to be publickly 
burnt, with feveral other treatifes excepted againf®. 


The following is a catalogue of his works, with 
as foll an account of them as confifts with our plan. 


He tranflated into Englifh the Hiftory of the 
Grecian War by Thucydides, London 1628, and 
1676 in fol. and fince reprinted in two volumes 
in octavo. 

De Mirabilibus Pecci, a Latin Poem, printed at 
London 1636; it was tranflated into Englifh by a 
perfon of quality, and the tranflation was publith- 
ed with the original at London 1678. 

Elementa Philofephica, feu Politica de Cive, 
id eft, de Vita civili & politica prudenter infti- 
tuenda, Paris 1642 in 4to. ~Mr. Hobbs printed 
but a few copies of this book, and revifed it 
afterwards, and made feveral additions to it, 
with which improvements it was printed at Am- 
fterdam, under the dire€tion of Monfieur Forbier, 
who publifhed a French tranflation of it. Dr. John 
Bramhall, bifhop of Derry in Ireland, in the Pre- 
jace to his Book entitled a Defence of true Li- 
berty, 
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berty, from an antecedent and extrinfical, Necef- 
fity, tells us, ‘ that ten years before he had given 
‘ Mr. Hobbs about fixty exceptions, one half po- 
« litical, and the other half theological to that 
* book, and every exception juftified by a number 
© of reafons, to. which he never yet vouchfafed any 
‘ anfwer.’ Gafflendus, in a letter to Sorbiere, tells 
us, that our author’s Book de Cive, deferves to be 
read by all who would have a deep infight , into 
the fubje@. Puffendorf obferves, that he had been 
much obliged to Mr. Hobbs,. whofe hypothefis 
in this book, though it favours a little of irreli- 
gion, is in other refpetts fufliciently ingenious and 
found. 

An Anfwer to Sir William Davenant’s Epiftle or 
Preface to Gondibert, Paris 1650, 12mo. and af- 
terwards printed with Gondibert. See Davenant. 

Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements 
of Policy, being a Difcovery of the Faculties, 
A@s, and Paffions of the Soul of Man, from their 
original Caufes, according to fuch philofophical 
Principles as are not commonly known or afferted. 

De Corpore Politico, or the Elements of Law, 
London aa 

Leviathan, or the Matter, Power, and Form of 
a Commonwealth, London 1651 in fol, reprinted 
again in fol. 1680; a Latin Verfion was publifhed 
at Amfterdam 1666 in 4to; it was likewife tran- 
{lated into Low Dutch, and printed at Amfterdam 
1678 in 4to, To the Englith editions is fubjoined 
a Review of the Leviathan. 

A Compendium of Ariftotle’s Rhetoric and Rha- 
mus’s Logic. 

A Letter about Liberty and Neceffity, London 


1654 in 12mo. to this piece feveral anfwers were. 


given, efpecially by Dr. Bernard Laney, and Dr. 
‘Bramhall, bifhop of Derry, London 1656 in 4to. 
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Elementorum Philofophie fe&io prima de Cor- 
pore, London 1655 in 8vo; in Englith, London 
1656 in 4to. fectio fecunda, London 1657 in 4to. 
Amfterdam 1680 in 4to. 

Six Leffons to the Profeffors of Mathematics of 
the Inftitution of Sir Henry Saville, London 1656 
in 4to; this is written againft Dr. Seth Ward; and 
Dr. John Wallis. 

The Remarks of the Abfurd Geometry, Rural 
Language, &c. of Dr. John Wallis, London 1657 
in 8vo. Dr. Wallis having publifhed in 1655 his 
Elenchus Geometrie Hobbiane. It occafioned 
a notable controverfy between thefe two great 
men. 

Examinatio et Emendatio Mathematice ho- 
diernz, &c: in fex Dialogis, London 1660, in 
4to. Amfterdam 1668 in sto. 

Dialogus Phyficus, five de Natura Aeris, Lon- 
don 1661 in 4to. 


De Duplicatione Cubi, London 1661, 4to. Am- 
fterdam 1668 in ato. 


Problemata Phyfica, una cum magnitudine Cir- 
culi, London 1662, ato, 

De Principiis et Ratiocinatione Geometrarum, 
contra faftuofum Profeflorem Geometrz, Amfter- 
dam 1668 in sto. 

Quadratura Circuli, Cubatio fphzre, Duplicatio 
Cubi; und cum Refponfione ad Objeétiones Geo- 
metrie Profefforis Saviliani Oxoniz editas Anno 
1669, London in 4to. 1669. 

Rofetum Geometricum, © five Propofitiones ali- 
quot fruftra antehac tentate, cum cenfura brevi 
Do&rinze Wallifiane de Motu, London 1671 in 
4to. There is an account of this book in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa@ions, Numb. 72, for the year 
1671. 

Three Papers prefented to the Royal Society a- 
gaint Dr. Wallis, with Confiderations ‘on Dr. 
Wallis’s Anfwer to them, London 1671, 4to, 


Lux 
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Lux Mathematica &€¢. 

Cenfura Do&trine Wallifiane de Libra. 
Rofetum Hobbefii, London 1672 in.quarto. 
Principia et’ Problemata aliquot Geometrica ante 


defperata, nunc breviter,explicata & demontftrata, 


London 1674, 4to. 

Epiftola ad Dom. Ant. Wood Authorem Hiftoriz 
& Antiquitat. Univerfit. Oxon.dated April 20, 1674 ; 
the fubftance of this letter is to complain of the 
figure which Mr. Wood makes him appear in, in 
that work; Hobbs, who had an infinite deal. of 
vahity, thought ‘he was entitled to higher encomi- 
ums, and more a minute relation of his life than that 
-gentleman gave. An Anfwer was written to it by 
Dr. Fell, in which Hobbs is treated with no great 
ceremony. 

A Letter to William, Duke of Newcaftle, con- 
cerning the Controverfy he had with Dr. Laney, 
Bifhop of Ely, about Liberty and Neceflity, ‘Lon- 
‘don-1670 in 12mo. 

Decameron Phifiologicum, or'Ten Dialogues on 
Natural Philofophy, London 1678, .8vo. To this 
is added the Proportion of a Straight Line’ to hold 
the Arch of a'Quadrant; an account of this book 
is publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, 
Numb, 138. 

His Lait Words, ‘and Dying Legacy, printed 
December 1679, and publifhed: by Charles Blunt, 
Efq; from the Leviathan, in order: to expofe Mr. 
Hobbs’s Doétrine. 

His Memorable Sayings in his Books, ‘and at the 
Table, printed with his picture before it. 

Behemoth, the: Hiftory of the Civil Wars of 
England, from 1640 to 1660, printed London 
1679. 

Vita Thome Hobbs’; this is a Latin Poem, 
written by himfelf, and printed in 4to, 1679. 


Hiftorical 
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Hiftorical Narration of Herefy, and the Punith- 
ment thereof, London 1680, in four fheets and a 
half in folio, and in 1682 in 8vo. of this we have 
already made fome mention. 

Vita Thome Hobbs, written by himfelf in 
profe, and printed at Caropolis, i. e. London, and 
prefixed to Vite Hobbianez Auctarium. 1681 in 8vo. 
and 1682 in 4to. 

A Brief of the Art of Rhetoric, containing the 
Subftance of all that Ariftotle hath written in his 
three Books on that Subje&, printed in 12mo. but 
without a date. 

A Dialogue between a Philofopher and a Student 
of the Common Law of England. 

An Anfwer to Archbifhop Bramhall’s Book 
called the Catching of the Leviathan, London 
1682 in 8vo. 

Seven Philofophical Problems, and two Pofitions 
of Geometry, London 1682 in 8vo. dedicated to 
the King 1662. 

An Apology for himfelf and his Writings, of 
which we have already taken notice. 

Hiftoria Ecclefiaftica carmine elegiaco concin- 
nata, London 1688 in 8vo. 

Traétatus Opticus, inferted in Merfennus’s Co- 
gitata Phyfico-Mathematica, Paris 1644 in 4to. 

He tranflated into Englifh Verfe the Voyages 
of Ulyffes, or Homer’s Odyfleys, B. 1x, x, xt, xii. 
London 1674 in 8vo. 

Homer's [liads and Odyfles, London 1675,: and, 
1677 in 12mo; to which is prefixed a Preface con- 
cerning Heroic Poetry. Mr. Pope in his Preface 
to his Tranflation of Homer's Iliad, fays, ‘that 
« Mr. Hobbs, in his Verfion, has given a correct 
< explanation of the fenfe in general, but for par- 
ticulars and circumftances, lops them, and often 
omits the moft beautiful. As for its being a clofe 
tranilation,-I doubt not, many have been led in- 
to that error by the fhortnefs of it, which; pro- 
« ceeds 
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* ceeds not from the following the original line by 
‘ line, but from the contractions above mentioned. 
« He fometimes omits whole fimiles and fentences, 
* and is now and then guilty of miftakes, into 
‘ which no writer of his learning could have fall- 
‘en but through careleffnefs. His poetry, like 
‘ Ogilby’s, is too mean for criticifm.’ He leit be- 
hind likewife feveral MSS. Mr. Francis Peck has 
publifhed two original Letters of our author; the 
firft is dated at Paris OGtober 21, 1634, in which 
he refolves the following queftion. Why aman re- 
members lefs his own face, which he fees often in 
a glafs, than the face of a friend he has not feen 
a great time? The other Letter is dated at Flo- 
rence, addreffed to his friend Mr..Glen 1636, and 
relates to Dr. Heylin’s Hiftory of the Sabbath. 


Thus have we given fome account of the life and 
writings of the famous Philofopher of Malmsbury, 
who made-fo great a figure in the age in which he 
lived, but who, in the opinion of fome of the beft 
writers of that time, was more diftinguifhed for 
his knowledge than his morals, and there have not 
been wanting thofe, who have declared, that the 
Jeffons of voluptuoufnefs and libertinifm, with 
which he poifoned the mind of the young King 
Charles II. had fo great an effect upon the morals 
of that Prince, that our nation dearly fuffered by 
this tutorage, in having its wealth and treafure 
fquandered by that luxurious Monarch. Hobbs 
feems not to have been very amiable in his life; he 
wascertainly incapable oftrue friendfhip, for the fame 
cowardice, or falfe principle, which could infti- 
gate him to abandon truth, would likewife teach 
him to facrifice his friend to his own fafety. When 
yoang, he was voluptuous, when old, peevifh, de- 
{titute alike of refolution and honour. However 
high his powers, his character is mean, he flatter. 
ed the prevailing follies, he gave up virtue to 
fafhion, 
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fafhion, and if he can be produced as a miracle of 
learning, he can never be ranked with thofe vene- 
rable names, who have added virtue to erudition, 
and honour to genius; who have illuminated the 
world by their knowledge, and reformed it by 
example. 
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» Gentleman who lived in the reign of 
Charles I. He was fon of Thomas Cokaine, 

efq; and defcended from a very.ancient family at 
Athbourne in the.Peak of .Derbyfhire ; born in 
the year 1608, and educated at both the univer- 
fities *. Mr. Langbaine obferves, that Sir Afton’s 
ptedeceffors had fome:evidence to prove them- 
felves allied to William the Conqueror, and in 
thofe days lived at Hemmingham Caftle in Effex. 
He was a fellow-commoner at Trinity College in 
Cambridge, as he himfelf.confeffeth in one of his 
books. After he had left the univerfity, he went 
to the Inns of ‘Court, where continuing awhile 
for fafhion’s fake, he travelled afterwards with Sir 
Kenelm Digby into ‘France, Italy, Germany, &c. 
and was abfent the fpace of twelve years, an ac- 
count of which he has written to his fon.||, but it 
dees not appear to have been printed. He lived 
the greateft part of his time in a lordfhip belong- 
ing to him. called Pooley, in the parifh of Poles- 
worth in Warwickshire; and addiéted himfelf much to 


# Athen. Oxom ps. 756, vol, ii. {] Wood, ubi fupra. 
books 


books, and the ftudy of poetry. During the civil 
wars he fuffered much for his religion, » which was 
that of Rome, and the King’s caufe'; he pretended 
then to be a baronet, created ‘by King Charles I. 
after by violence he had been drawn from the 
Parliament, about June 10, 1641 ; yet he was not 
deemed fo. by the officers:of the army, becaufe no 
patent was enrolled to juitify it,’ nor any mention 
of it. made in the docquet books belonging to 
the clerk of the crown in Chancery, where all Pa- 
tents are taken ‘notice of which pafs the Great 
Seal. Sir Afton was efteemed by fome a good 
poet, and was acknowledged by all a great lover 
of the polite arts; he was addidted to extrava- 
gance; for he wafted all he had, which, though he 
fuffered in. the civil wars, he was under no necef- 
fity of doing from any other motive but profufion. 


Amongft our author's other poetical productions, 
he has written three plays and a mafque, which 
are in print, which we fhall give in the {ame order 
with Mr. Langbaine. 


1. A Mafque, prefented at Bretbie in Derbythire, 
on Twelfth-Night 1639. . This Entertainment 
was prefented before the Right Honourable Philip, 
firft Earl of Chefterfield, and his Countefs, two of 
their fons acting in it. : 

2. The Obftinate Lady, a Comedy, printed in 8vo, 
London 1650. Langbaine obferves, that Sir Afton’s 
Obftinate Lady, feems to be a coufin Jerman to 
Mafinger’s Very Woman, as appears by compar- 
ing the characters. 

3. The Tragedy of Ovid, printed in 8vo. 1669. 
‘ I know not (fays Mr. Langbaine) why the author 
calls this Ovid’s Tragedy, except that he lays the 
f{cene in'Tomes, and makes him fall down dead 
with grief, at the news he received from Rome, 
Vou. I. Ne 9. L in 
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in fightof the audience, otherwife he has not much 
bufinefs:‘on the ftage, and the’ play. ought rather 
to have taken the name of Baflane’s Jealoufy, and 
the difmal Effects thereof, the Murder of his 
new Bride Clorina, and his Friend Pyrontus.’ 

4. Trapolin creduto Principe, or Trapolin fup- 
pofed a Prince, an Italian Tragi-Comedy,: printed 
in 8vo, London 1658. ‘The defign of this play 
is taken from one he faw~ aéted at Venice, 
during his abode in that city; it has been fince 
altered by; Mr. Tate, and acted ,at the Theatre in 
Dorfet-Garden ; it is now acted under the -title of 
Duke and No Duke. 


He has written befides his plays, 

Nhat he calls a Chain of Golden Poems, em- 
bellifhed with Mirth, Wit,’ and Eloquence. Ano- 
ther title put to thefe runs thus: Choice Poems of 
feveral forts; Epigramis in three Books? He tran- 
flated imto Englifh an Italian Romance, called 
Dianea, printed at London 1654. 

Sir Afton died at Derby, upon the breaking of the 
great Froft in February 1683, and his body 
being conveyed to Pole{worth in Warwick fhire be- 
forementioned, was privately buried there in the chan- 
cel of the church. His Jordfhip of Pooley, which 
had belonged to the name of Cokaine from the time 
of King Richard II. was fold feveral years before 
he died, to one Humphrey Jennings, efq; at which 
time our author referved an annuity from it during 
life.. The lordfhip of Afhbourne alfo was fold to 
Sir William Boothby, ‘baronet. | There is an epi- 
gram of -his, dire€ted to his honoured friend Ma- 
jor William Warner, which we fhall here tran- 
{eribe as’a {pecimen of his poetry, whichthe reader 
will perceive is not very admirable, 


Plays, 
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Plays,.eclogues, fongs, a fatyr I have writ, 
A remedy for thofe i’ th’ amorous fit .; 
Love elegies, and: funeral elegies, 
Letters of things of diverfe qualities, 
Encomiaftic lines to works of fome, 
A mafque, and an epithalamium, 
Two books of epigrams ; all which I mean 
Shall in this volume come upon the {cene ; 
Some divine. poems, which when firft I came 
To Cambridge, I writthere, I need not name. 
Of Dianea, neither my tranflation, 
Omitted here, as of another fafhion. 
For Heaven’s fake‘name no more, you fay I cloy 
you ; 


I do obey you; therefore friend Godb’ wy you, 


EE ALI KGL KE ERR EE 


Sir GrorGE WHARTON 


AS defcended of an ancient family in 

Weftmoreland, and born at Kirby-Kendal 
in that county, the 4th of April 1617, fpent fome 
time at Oxford, and had fo ftrong a propenfity 
to the ftudy of aftronomy and mathematics, 
that little or no knowledge of logic and phi- 
lofophy was acquired by him *. After this, be- 
ing poffefled of fome patrimony, he retired from 
the univerfity, and indulged his genius, till the 
breaking out of the civil wars, when he grew 
impatient of follitude, and being of very loyal 
principles turned all his inheritance into mo- 
ney, and raifed for his Majefty a gallant troop of 
horfe, of which he himfelf was captain. 


* Wood Athen. Gron. ve iis 
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After feveral generous hazards of his- perfon, 
he was routed, about the 2#ft of March 1645, 
near Stow on the Would in Glouceftefhire, where 
Sir Jacob Aftley was taken  prifoner,’ and’ Sir 
George himfelf received’ 'feveral fears of honour, 
which he carried to his grave §. After this he 
retired to Oxford the then refidence” of ‘the 
King, and had in recompence of his Joffes an 
employment! conferred upon him, under Sir John 
Heydon; then lieutenant-general of the ordnance, 
which was to recéive and pay’ off money, for the 
fervice of the magazine, ‘and artillery ; at which 
time Sir Edward Sherborne was commiflary-ge- 
neral of it. It was then, that at leifure hours he 
followed. his ftudies, was deemed’ a member ‘of 
Queen’s-College, being entered among the ftu- 
dents there, and might with other officers have 
had. the degree of maiterof arts conferred on*him 
by the members of the’ vererable ‘convocation, 
but neglected it. After the furrender of the ga- 
rifon ot Oxford, from which time’ the-soyal caufe 
daily declined, our author was reduced to live 
upon expedients ; he came to London, and.in.or- 
der to gain a livelihood, he wrote... feveral 
littlé things, which giving offeace to thofe in 
power, he was feized on, and imprifoned, firft 
in the Gatehoufe, then in Newgate, and at 
length in Windfor Caitle, at which time, when 
he expetied the feverett ftroke of an incen- 
fed party to fall upon him, he found William 
Lilly, who had formerly been his antagonift, now 
his friend, whofe hamanity and tendernefs, he amply 
repaid after the ‘reftoration, when. he was. made 
treafurer ahd ‘paythafter of lis Majefty’s ordnance, 
and Lilly’ ffood profcribed as a rebel. . Sir George 
who had formerly experienced the calamity of 
want, and having how an opportunity of retriev- 


§. Wood, ubi fupra. 
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ing shis fortune; did not, let it flip, but fo impro- 
ved it, that he was able to purchafe an eitate, 
and in recompenc¢e, of \his -ftedfaft fuffering and 
firm adherence to the caufe of Charles I. and 
the fervices he rendered Charles II. he was created 
a baronet by patent, dated 31ft of December 
1677. 

Sir George. was efteemed, what in thofe days 
was called, a good aftrologer, and Wood calls 
him, in his ufval quaint manner, a thorough paced 
Joyalift, a boon companion, and a waggith poet. 
He died in the year 1681, at his houfe at En- 
field in Middlefex, and left behind him the name 
of a loyal fubje&, and an honeft man, a generous 
friend, and.a lively wit. 

We.fhall now enumerate his works, and are for- 
ry we have not been able to recover any of his 
poems in order to prefent the reader with a fpeci- 
men. Such iscommonly the fate of semporary wit, le- 
velled at fome prevailing enormity, which is not 
of a general nature, . but only fubfiits for a 
while. The curiofity of pofterity is not excit- 
ed, and there is little pains taken in the pre- 
jervation of what could only pleafe at the time it 
was written. 


His works are 


Hemerofcopions ; or Almanacks from 1640 to 
1666, printed all in oftayo, in which, sbefides the 
Getta Britannorum .of that period, there is a great 
deal of fatirical poetry, reflecting on ithe times. 

Mercurio-celico Maftix.; or an Anti-caveat tovall 
fuch as have,had the misfortune to be cheated and 
deluded by, that great and traiterous impoftor, John 
Booker, in anf{wer to his frivolous pamphlet, enti- 
tled, Mercurius Czlicus; or, a-Caveat tothe Peo- 
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ple of England, Oxon. 1644, in twelve fheets in 
Ato. 

England’s Iliads in a Nutfhell; or a Brief Chro- 
nology of the Battles, Sieges, Confli@ts, &c. from 
December 1641, to the 25th of March 1645,  prin- 
ted Oxon. 1645. 

An Aftrological Judgment upon his Majeity’s pre- 
fent March, begun from Oxon. 7th of May 1645 
printed in 4to. 

Bellum Hybernicale.; or Ireland’s War, Aftrolo- 
gically demonttrated from the late Celeftial .Con- 
grefs of two Malevolent Planets; Saturn and Mars, 
in ‘Taurus, the afcendant of that kingdom, &c. 
printed 1647, 40. 

Merlini Anglici Errata ; or the Errors, Miftakes, 
fc. of Mr. William Lilly’s new Ephemeris for 1647, 
printed 1647. “<i 

Mercurius Elenius ; communicating the unparal- 
lelled Proceedings at Weftminfter, the head quar- 
ters, and other places, printed. by ftealth in Lon- 
don. 

This Mercury which began the 29th of Ofto- 
ber came out fheet by fheet every week in 4to. 
and continuing interruptedly till the 4th of April 
1649, it came out again with N°, 1,‘ and conti- 
nued till towards the end of that year. Mr. Wood 
fays, he has feen feveral things that were publifhed 
under the name of Mercurius Elenictus ; particu- 
larly the Anatomy of Weftminfter Junéie ; or a 
fummary of their Defigns againft the King and Ci- 
ty, printed 1648 in one fheet and a half, 4to. and 
alfo the firft and fecond part of the Laft Will 
and 'Teftament of Philip Earl of Pembroke, &c. 
printéd 1649 5 but Mr. Wood is not quite pofi- 
tive whether Wharton is the author of them or 


no. 
A Short Account of the Fafts and Feftivals, as 
well of the Jews as Chriftians, &c. My 
e 
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The Cabal of the Twelve Houfes aftrological, 
_from Morinus, written 1659; and approved by 
William Oughtred. 

A learned and Weful Difcourfe teaching the 
right obfervation, and keeping of the holy featt 
of Eafter, &c. written 1665. 

Apotelefma ; or the Nativity of the World, and 
revolution thereof. 

A Short Difcourfe of Years, Months, and Days 
of. Years. . 

Something touching the Nature of Eclipfes, and 
alfo of their Effects. 

Of the Crifes in Difeafes, &c. 

Of the Mutations, Inclinations, and Everfions, 
&e. 

Difcourfe of the Names, Genius, Species, &c. 
of all Comets. 

Traéts teaching how Aftrology may be reftored 
from Marinus. 

Secret Multiplication of the Effects of the Stars, 
from Cardan. | 

Sundry Rules, fhewing by what laws the Weather 
is governed, and how to.difcover the Various Alte- 
rations of the fame. 

He alfo tranflated from eee into Englifh the Art 
of divining by Lines and Signatures, engraven in the 
Hand of Man, written by John Rockman, M.D. 
Lond. 1652, 8vo. 

This is fometimes called Wharton's Chiro- 
mancy.* 

Moft of thefe foregoing treatifes were colleftod 
and publithed together, anno 1683, in 8vo, by 
John Gadbury.; together with felec& poems, 
written and San gras during the civil wars. 
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ELS 
ANNE KILEEGREW. 


ih iiaise amiable young lady ‘who has’ Been 
happy in the prarfes of Dry dea, was daugh- 
ter of Dr. Henry Killegrew, mafter of the S Savoy, 
and: one of the prebehdaries of Wéftminfter. She 
was born in St. Martin’s-Lane in London, ’a‘little 
before the rettoration of King'Charles4 F. Baty as 
chriftened in a private chamber, the offices of the 
Common prayer not being then publickly al- 
lowed. She. gave the earlieit difcdveries 6f 'a great 
genius, which being improved -by the advant tage 
of a voli te education, fhe ‘became! eminent ‘in ihe 
arts ae peetry and painting, and had her life been 
prolonged, fhe mi ight probably have excelled mott 
of the profeffion in both *. Mr. Dryden is quite 
lavith in ‘her praife y and wevare affured by other 
cotem porary writers of good probity, that he has 
done no violence to truth in the moft heightened 
ftrains of his panegyric :’ Jet him be voucher for her 
fill in poetry. 


Art fhe had none, yet wanted none, 

For nature did that art fupply, 

So rich in treafures of her own, 

She might our boafted flores defy; 

Such noble vigour did her verfe adorn, 

‘That it feem’d borrow’d, where *twas only 
born. 


That great poet is pleafed to attribute to her 
every poetical excellence. Speaking of the purity 
and chaftity of her compofitions, he beftows on 


them -this commendation, 


* Ba!lard’s Memoirs of Learned Ladies. 


Her 
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Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d, ? 
Unmix’d with foreign filth and undefl’d ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 


She was a great proficient in the art of painting, 
and drew King James II, andhis Queen ; which 
pieces are alfo highly applauded iby Mr. Dryden. 
She drew feveral hiftory pieces, alfo fome po - 
traits for her diverfion, exceeding well, and like- 
wife fome pieces of ftill life. 

Thofe engaging and polite accomplifhments were 
the leaft of her perfections ; for ‘fhe crowned all 
with ‘an exemplary. piety, and unblemithed virtue. 
She was one of the maids of honour tothe Duchefs 
of York, and died of the fmall-pox in the very 
flower of her age, to the unfpeakable grief of her 
relations and acquaintance, on the 16th day of 
June 1685, in her 25th year. 

On this occafion, Mr. Dryden’s mufe put on 
a mournful habit, and in.one of the moft melt- 
ing elegiac odes that ever was written, has con-’ 
figned her to immortality. 


In the eighth ftanza he does honour to ano- 
ther female character, whom he joins. with this 
{weet poetefs. 


Now all thofe charms, that blooming grace, 
The well-proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be {een by mortal eyes ; 
Jn earth, the much lamented virgin lies ! 
Not wit, nor piety could fate prevent ; 
Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To finifh all the murder at a blow, 
To {weep at-once her life, and beauty tao ; 
But like a hardened felon took a pride 
‘Yo work more mifchievonfly flow, 
And plundered firft, and then deftroy*d. 
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O! double facrilege, on things divine; 
T’o rob the relique, and deface the fhrine ! 


| But thus Orinda died ; 


Heav’n by the fame: difeafe.did both tranflate, 
As equal was their fouls, fo equal was their fate. 


Mifs Killegrew was buried in the chancel of St. 
Baptift’s chapel in the Savoy hofpital, on the North 
fide of which is a very neat monument of marble and 
free-ftone fixed in the wail, swith a-Latin inferipti- 
on, atranflation of which into Englifh 1s printed 
before her poems. 


The following verfes of Mifs Killegrew’s were 
addrefled to Mrs. Philips. 


Orinda (Albion, and her fex’s grace) 

Ow’d not her glory to a beauteous face: 

It was her radiant foul that fhone within, 
Which ftruck a luftre thro” her outward fkin 3 
That did her lips and cheeks with rofes dye, 
Advanc’d her heighth, and fparkled in her eye. 
Nor did her fex at all obftruct her fame. 

But high’r *mongit the ftars it fixt her name ; 
What fhe did write, not only all allow’d, 

But evr’y laurel, to her Jaurel bow’d ! 
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Soon after her death, her Poems were publifhed 
in a large thin quarto, to which Dryden’s ode in 
praife of the author is prefixed. 


Nat. 
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ih HTS eminent dramatic poet was the fon ofa 
: clergyman of the church of England, and 
was educated at Weftminfter fchool under Dr. 
Bufby. After he left this f{chool, he was fome time 
at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge ; whence returning 
to London, he went upon the ftage as an aétor. 
Very few particulars are preférved concerning 
Mr. Lee. He died before he‘ was 34 ‘years 
of age, and wrote eleven tragedies, all of 
which contain the divine enthufiafm of a poet, a 
noble fire and elevation, and the tender breath- 
ings of love, beyond many of his cotemporaries. 
Hie feems to have been born to write for the 
Ladies ; none ever felt the paflion of love more 
intimately, none ever knew to defcribe it more 
gracefully, and no poet ever moved the breafts 
of his audience with ftronger palpitations, than 
Lee. The ‘excellent Mr. Addifon, whofe opini- 
On in a matter of this fort, is of the greateit weight, 
fpeaking of the genius of Lee, thus proceeds *. 
** Among our modern-Englifh poets, there is none 


*“* who was better turned for tragedy than our 
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cé 


of his genius, he had reftrained it, and kept 
it within proper. bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fuited for tragedy ; but frequently 
Joft in fach a cloud of words, that it is hard 
to fee the beauty of them. ‘There is an inf- 
nite fire in his works, but fo involved in fmoke, 
that it does not appear in half its luftre. He 


G¢ 


* Spetator. Nc. 39, vol. 1f. 
L 6 “« frequently 


author ; if infead of favouring the impetuofity 
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«< frequently fucceeds in the paffionate part of the 
“< tragedy ; but more particularly where he flackens 
‘¢ his efforts, and eafes the ftile of thofe epithets 
‘© and metaphors in which he fo much abounds.” 

Tt is certain that our author for fometime was 
deprived of his fenfes, and -was confined in Bed- 
lam; and as Langbaine obferves, it is to be re- 
gretted,. that his madnefs exceeded that divine 
fury which Ovid mentions, and which ufually ac- 
company the beft poets, 


Eft Deus in nobus agitante calefcimus illo. 


His condition in Bedlam was far worfe ; in a 
Satire on the Poets it is thus’ defcribed, 


There ina den remov’d from human eyes, 
Pofleft with mufe, the brain-fick poet lies, 
Too miferably wretched to, be: nam’d ; 

For plays, for heroes, and for paflion fam'd: 
Thoughtlefs he raves his fleeplefs hours away 
In chains allnight, in darknefs all the day. 
And if he gets fome intervals from pain, , 

The fit returns ; he foams and bites his chain, 
His eye. balls roll, and he prows mad again. 


The-reader may pleafe to obferve, the two laf 
lines are taken from Lee himfelf in his defcrip- 


-tion.of madnefs in Cafar Borgia, which is, Inimi- 


table. Dryden has obferved, that there isa 
pleafure in being mad, which madmen only know, 
and indeed Lee has deftribed the condition in fuch 
lively terms,; that a man can almoit imagine him- 
felf in the fituation, 


‘Tomy charm’d ears no more of woman tell, 
Name not,a’woman, and I fhall be well :. 
Like a poor lunatic that makes his moan, 


And for awhile beguiles his‘lookers on ; 
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He reafons well.——His eyes their wildnefs lofe 

He vows the keepers his wrong’d fenfe abufe. 

But if you hit the caufe that hurt his brain, 

Then his teeth gnafh, he ‘foams, he thakes 
his* chain; 

His €yezballs roll, and he is mad again. 


If ‘we may credit the earl of Rochefter, Mr. 
Lee was addicted to drinking ; for in a fatire of 
his, in ‘imitation of Sir John Suckling’s Seffion 
of the Poets, which, like the original, is deititute 
of bie poetry, and-good manners, he-charges him 
with ‘it.- 


The lines, miferable as they ate, we fhall ‘in- 
fert; 


Nat. Lee ftept in next, in hopes of a prize; 

Apollo remembring he had hit once in thrice : 

By the rubies in’s face, he could not deny, 

But he had as much wit as wine could fupply ; 

Confefs’d that indeed he had a mufical note, 

But fometimes ftrain’d fo hard that it rattled in 
the throat ; 

Yet own’d he had fenfe, and t’encourage him 
for’t 

He made him his Ovid in Auguitus’s court. 


The teftimony of Rochefter indeed is of no great 
value, for he was governed by no principles of ho- 
nour, and ‘as -his ruling paffion was malice, ‘he 
was ready‘on all occafions ‘to indulge it, at the 
expence of truth and fincerity. We cannot afcer- 
tain whether ‘our author wrote any of his plays 
in Bedlam, tho” it is not improbable he ini ight 
meee attempted fomething that w ay in his. inter- 
Yais, 


Mad people have often been obferved to do 


very ingenious ‘things. E-have feen a ‘fhip of 
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ftraw, finely fabricated by a mad fhip-builder ; and 
the moft Jovely attitudes have been reprefented by 
a mad ftatuary in his cell. 

| Lee, for aught we know, might have fome no- 
ble flights of fancy, even in Bedlam; and it is 
reported of him, that while he was writing one 
of his fcenes by moon-light, a cloud intervening, 
he cried out in extafy, ‘ Jove fnuff the.Moon ;” 
but as this is only related upon common report, 
we defire no more credit may be given to it, than 
its own nature demands. We do not pretend not- 
withftanding our high opinion of Lee, to defend all 
his rants and extravagancies; fome of them’ are 
ridiculous, fome bombaft, and others unintelligi- 
ble ; but this obfervation by no. means-holds true 
in general; for tho’ fome paflages are too extra- 
vagant, yet others are nobly fublime, we had al- 
mott faid, unequalled by any other poet. 

As there are not many particulars preferved of 
Lee’s life, we think ourfelves warranted to enlarge a 
little upon his works; and therefore we beg leave 
to introduce to our reader’s acquaintance a tragedy 
which perhaps he has not: for fome time heard 
of, written by this great man, viz. Lucius Junius 
Brutus, the Father of his country. 


We mention this tragedy becaufe it is certainly 
the fineft of Lee’s, and perhaps one of the’ moit 
moving plays in our language. Junius Brutus 
engages in the juft defence of the injured rights of 
his country, againft Tarquin the Proud; . he fuc- 
ceeds in driving him out of Rome.. His fon, Titus 
falls in love, and interchanges vows with the 
tyrant’s daughter ;-his father commands him not 
to touch her, nor to correfpond with her; he 
faithfully promifes ; but his refolutions are baf- 
fled by the infinuating and irrefiftable charms of 
Teraminta ; he is. won by her beauties ; he joins 
in the attempt to reftore Tarquin; the enter- 
prize 
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prize mifcarries, and his own father fits: in judg- 
ment upon him, and condemns him to fuffer. 


The interview between the father and fon is 
inexpreflibly, moving, , and sis . only , exceeded by 
that between the fon and his Teraminta. ‘Titus 
is a young hero,» ftruggling between ‘love .and 
duty. Teraminta an amiable Roman lady, fond 
of her hufband, and dutiful to her father. 


There are throughout this play, we dare be bold 
to affirm, as. affecting fcenes as ever melted the 
hearts of an audience. Why it isnot revived, 
may be difficult to account. for.. Shall we; charge 
it to want of tafte in, the town, or want of. dif- 
cernment in the. managers? or are our prefent 
aétors confcious that they may be unequal to 
fome of the parts in it?. yet were Mr. Quin en- 
gaged, at either theatre, to do the author juitice 
in the charaéter of Brutus, we are not wanting in 
a Garrick. or a Barry,. to. perform the part. of 
Titus ; nor is either ftage deftitute of a Teraminta; 
This. is one of thofe plays that Mr. Booth pro~ 
pofed to revive (with fome few alterations) had he 
lived to return to the ftage : And the part of Bru- 
tus was what he purpofed to have appeared in. 

As to Lee’s works, they are in every body’s 
hands, fo that we need not trouble the reader with 
a lift of them. Dye 

In his tragedy of the Rival Queens, .our au- 
thor has. fhewn what he,could do on the, fub- 
ject of Love; he has there almoft exhautfted ‘the 
pasion, painted it in its various forms, and deli- 
neated the workings of the human foul, when ine 
fluenced by it. | , 


He makes Statira thus fpeak of Alexander. . 


Not the fpring’s mouth, nor breath of Jeffamin, 
Nor Vi'lets infant {weets, nor op ning buds . 


Are 
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Are half fo fweet as Alexander’s breaft! 

From every pore of him a perfume falls, 

He kiffes fofter than a Southern wind 

Curls like a Vine, and touches like ‘a*“God"! 

Then he’ will talk! “good Gods! how he will 
talk S FGS 
‘Even when the joy he figh’d for is’ poflefs’d, 
* “He {peaks the kindeft words, and’ looks -fuch 


things, 
Vows with fuch paffion, fwears with fo much 
grace . 
That ’tts a kind of Heaven to be deluded by 
him. . 


If I’ but mention him the tears ‘will fall; 
Sure there is not a’ letter in his name, 
But is a charm to melt'a woman’s eyes. 


His Tragedy of 'Theodofius, or:the- Force of 
Love,.is the only play of Lee’s that ‘at prefent keeps 
poflefion of the ftage, an argument; m my opinion, 
not much in favour of ourtafte, that aGenius' fhould 
be fo neglected. 

It is faid, that Lee died ‘in the night, in the 
ftreets, upon a frolic, and ‘that his father never af- 
fifted ‘him in his frequent and preffing neceflity, 
which he was able to do. It appears that tho’ Lee 
was a player, yet, for want of execution, +he did not 
much ‘fucceed, though Mr. -Cibber fays, that he read 
excellently, and_ that the players ufed~to tell him, 
unlefs ‘they could’ ‘att “the part~as ‘he*read it, 
they could not hope fuccefs, which, it feems, -was 
not the cafe with Dryden, who ‘could’ hardly read 
to be wunderftood. Lee was certainly aman 
‘of great genius; when it is confidered how 
young he died, he performed miracles, and ‘had 
he lived ’till his fervour cooled, and his judgment 
ftrergthened, -which “might ‘have been the confe- 
quence of years, he would have made a greater 
figure in ‘poetry than fome of ‘his‘contemporaries, 


who are now' placed in ‘a-fapertor rank. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER; 


! HE celebrated author of Hudibras, was 

born at Strenfham in Worcefterfhire, 1612 ; 
His fathér, a reputable country farmer, perceiving 
in his fon an early inclination to learning, ‘fent 
him for education to the free-fchool’ of Worcefter, 
under the care of Mr. Henry Bright, where hav- 
_ing laid the foundation of grammar learning, he 
was feni for fome time to"Cambridge,” but was ne- 
ver imatriculated in that univerfity *. After he 
had refided there fix or feven years, he returned 
to his native country; and became clerk to Mr. 
Jefferys of Earl’s-Croom, .an eminent, juftice of 
the peace for that county, with whom he lived 
for fome years, in an eafy, though, for fuch a ge- 
‘nius, no very reputable fervice; during which 
‘time, through the. indulgence of a kind’ mafter, 
he had fufficient leifure to apply himfelf to his 
favourite ftudies, hiftory and poetry, .to which, for 
his diverfion, he added mufic and painting, 


The anonymous author of Butler’s Life tells us, 
that he had feen fome pictures of his drawing, 
which were preferved in Mr. Jefferys’s family, 
which I mention not (fays he). ‘ for the excellency 
‘ of them, but to fatisfy the reader of his early 
< inclination to that noble art; for which alfo he 
© was afterwards entirely loved by Mr. Samuel 


* Life‘of Butler, ‘p. 6. 
* Cooper, 
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* Cooper, one of the moft eminent Painters of 
* his time.’ Wood places our poet's improvement 
in mufic_and painting, to the time of his fervice 
under the countefs of Kent, by whofe patronage 
he had not only the opportunity of confulting 
all kinds of books, but converfing alfo with the 
great Mr. Selden, who has juitly gained the 
epithet of a living library of learning, and 
was then converfant in that lady’s family, and 
who often employed our poet to write letters beyond 
fea, and tranflate for him. He lived fome time 
alfo with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of a 
good family in Bedfordfhire, and a famous com- 
mander under Oliver Cromwel. 

Much about this time he wrote (fays the author 
of his Life) ‘ the renowned Hudibras ; as he then 
“ had opportunities of converfing with the leaders 
of that party, whofe religion he calls hypocrify, 
whofe politics rebellion, and whofe ipeeches 
‘ nonfenfe ;\ he was of an unfhaken loyalty, though 
he was placed in the houfe of a rebel, and it is 
generally thought, that under the character of Hu- 
dibras, he intended to ridicule Sir Samuel Luke. 
After the reftoration of Charles Il. he was made 
fecretary to the earl of Carbury, lord prefident of 
the principality of Wales, who appointed him 
fteward-of Ludlow Caftle, when the court was 
revived there; and about this time he married 
one Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of yery gcod 
family. Anthony Wood fays, fhe was a ‘widow, 
and that Butler fupported himfelf by her jointure ; 
for though in his early years he had ftudied the 
common law, yet he had made no advantage by 
the practice of it; but others affert, that the 
was not a widow, and that though fhe had 
a competent fortune, it proved of little or no ad- 
vantage to Butler, as moft of it: was unfortunately 
loft by. being put out on bad fecurity. Mr. 
Wood likewife fays, that he was fecretary H oh 

uke 
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duke of Buckingham, when that lord was chancel- 
lor of the univerfity of Cambridge, and the life 
writer affures us he had a great kindnefs for him: 
but the late ingenious major Richardfon Pack tells 
a ftory, which, if true, overthrows both their af- 
fertions, and as it is fomewhat particular, we 
fhall give it a place heré. Mr. Wycherley had 
taken every opportunity to reprefent to his grace 
the duke of ‘Buckingham, how well’ Mr. Butler 
had ‘deferved of ‘the Royal Family, by writing 
his inimitable Hudibras, and that it was.a reproach 
to the court, that'a perfon of his loyalty and wit 
fhould languifh in obfeurity, under fo many wants. 
The duke feemed always to hearken to him with 
attention, and, after fome time, utidertook to re- 
commend his pretenfions to his Majelty. Mr 
Wycherly, in hopes to keep. him fteady ‘to his 
word, obtained of his Grace to name a day, when 
he mizht introduce that modeft, unfortunate poet 
to his new patron; at laft an’ appointment was 
made, Mr. Butler and his friend attended accord- 
ingly, the duke joined them. But, as the devil 
would have it (fays ‘the major)‘ the door of the 
“room, where he fat, was open, and _ his Grace, 
©“ who had feated himfelf near it, obferving a 
-'pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was 
«a knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, imme+ 
« diately quitted his engagement to follow ano- 
‘ ther kind of bufinefs; “at which he was more 
* ready, than at doing good offices to men of de- 
* fert, though no one was better qualified than 
‘he, both in regard to his fortune, and under- 
* ftanding to protect them, and from that hour to 
‘ the day of his death, poor Butler never found 
‘ the leat effet of his promife, and defcended to 
‘ the grave oppreffed with want and’ poverty,” 

The excellent lord Buckhurft, the late earl. of 
Dorfet and Middlefex, was a friend to our poet, 
who, as he was a man of wit and parts himfelf, 
knew 
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knew how to fet.a juft value on thofe: who jex- 
celled. He had alfo promifés of places and em- 
ployment from lord chancellor Clarendon, but, .2$ 
if poor Butler had -been doomed to misfortunes, 
thefe proved * meer court promifes.. Mr. Butler 
in fhort, affords a remarkable inftance of that 
coldnefs and negle&, which great genius’s often 
experience from the court and age in which they 
live; we are told indeed by a gentleman, whofe 
father, was intimate with Butler, Charles. Longue- 
ville, Efg; that Charles II.. once gave. him -a 
gratuity of, three hundred pounds, which had this 
compliment attending it, that it pafied all. the 
offices without any fee, lord Danby being at that 
time high treafurer, which feems to be the only 
court favour he ever received; a ftrange inftance 
of neglect! when we confider King Charles was 
fo excefliye fond of this poem of Hudibras; that he 
carried it always in-his pocket, he quoted.it almott 
on every occafion, and never mentioned. it, but 
with raptures. ) 

This is movingly reprefented in a poem of our 
author’s, publifhed in his remains called Hudibras 
at Court. He takes occafion to juftify his 
poem, by hinting its excellences in general, and 
paying .a few modeft compliments to: himfelf, of 
which we thall tranfcribe the following lines. 


Now you muft know, fir Hudibras, 

With fuch perfections gifted was, 

And fo peculiar in his manner, 

That all that faw him did him honour x 
Amongft the,reft, this prince was.one, 
Admired his converfation.:. . 

This, prince, whofe ready .wit, .and parts. 
Conquer'd both men and women’s-hearts.;:, 


: '* Pofthumous Werks of Wysherly,  publifhed .by Mr. 
‘Theobald. 
Was 
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Was fovo’ercome’with knight and Ralph, 

That he could never claw it off EP he 

He never eat, for drank, nor flept, 

But Hudibras ftill! near him kept ; 

Nor would he g0.to church or 10, 

But Hudibras muft with him gO 5 

Nor yet to vifit concubine, 

Or at a city feaft to dine, . 

But Hudibras muf till be there, 

Or all the fat was in'thefre. 

Now’ after all was it not hard, 

That he fhould’ meet with no reward, 
That fitted out the knight and {quire, 
This monarch did fo much admire? 
That he fhould never reimburfe 

The man for th’ equipage and horfe, 

Is fure a ftrange ungrateful thing 

In'any body, but a King, 

But, this good King, ‘it feems was told 
By fome, that were with him too bold, 
If e’er you hope to gain your ends, 
Carefs your foes, and triit your friends. 
Such were the dotrines that were taught, 
Till this unthinking King was brought 
To leave his friends to ftarve and die ; 
A poor reward for loyalty. 


After having lived to a good old age, admired 
by all, though perfonally known but to few, he 
died September 25, 1680, and was buried at the 
expence of his good friend Mr, Longueville of the 
Temple, in the:church-yard of St. Paul’s Coyent- 
Garden. — Mr. Longueville had a ftrong inclina- 
tioh to have him buried in Weftminfkcr. Abbey, 
and {poke with that view to feveral perfons who 
had been his admirers, offering to pay his part, 
but none of them would contribute ; upon which 
he.was interred privately, Mr. Longneviile, and fe- 
ven og eight more, following him to. the grave. 
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Mr. Alderman Barber ereéted a monument to Butler 
in Weftminfter-Abbey. . 

The poem entitled Hudibras, by which he ac- 
quired fo high a reputation, was publifhed at three 
different times; the firft part came out in 1668 in 
Svo. afterwards came out the fecond part, and 
both were printed together, with feveral additions, 
and annotations; at laft, the third and laft part 
was publifhed, but without any annotations, as ap- 
pears by the printed copy 1678. The great fuce 
cefs and peculiarity of manner of this poem has 
produced many unfuccefsful imitations of it,. and 
fome vain attempts have been made to tranflate 
fome parts of it into Latin. Monfieur Voltaire 
gives it a very good character, and juftly. ob- 
ferves, that though there are as many thoughts as 


' words in it, yet it cannot be fuccefsfully tranflated, 


on account of every line’s having fome allufion 
to Englith affairs, which no foreigner can be fup- 
pofed to underfiand, or enter into. The Oxford 
antiquary afcribes to our author two pamphlets, 
fuppofed falfely, he fays, to be William Prynne’s ; 
the one entitled Mola Afinaria, or the Unreafon- 
able and Infupportable Burthen prefled upon the 
Shoulders of this Groaning Nation, London 1659, 
in one fheet 4to. the other, Two Letters: One from 
John Audland, a Quaker, to William Prynne; the 
other, Prynne’s Anfwer, in three fheets fol. 1672. 
The life writer mentions a {mall poem in one fheet. 
in 4to. on Du Val, a notorious highwayman, faid 
to be written by Butler. Thefe pieces, with a great 
many others, are publifhed together, under the title 
of his Pofthumous Works. The life writer above- 
mentioned has preferved a fragment of Mr. But- 
ler’s, given by one whom he calls the ingenious 
Mr. Aubrey, who affured him he had it from the 
poet himfelf; it is indeed admirable, and the fa- 
tire fufficiently pungent againft the priefts. * 

| ) 


No jefuit e’er took in hand 

To plant a church in barren land ; 

Nor ever thought it worth the while 

A Swede or Rufs to reconcile. 

For where there is no ftore of wealth, 

Souls are not worth the charge of health, 

Spain in America had two defigns : 

To fell their gofpel for their minés : 

For, had the Mexicans been poor, | 

No Spaniard twice had landed on their thore. 

Twas gold the Catholic religion planted, 

Which, had they wanted gold, they ftill had 
wanted, 


Mr. Dryden * and Mr. Addifon + have joined 
in giving teftimony againft our author, as to the 
choice of his verfe, which they condemn as boy- 
ith, and being apt to degenerate into the dogerel ; 


but while they cenfure his. verfe, they applaud” 


his matter; and Dryden obferves, that had he 
chofe any other verfe, he would even then have 
excelled ; as we fay of a court favourite, that 
whatever his office be, he till makes it upper-, 
moft, and mot beneficial to him. 

We cannot clofe the life of this great man, 
without a reflection on the degeneracy of thofe 
times, which fuffered him to languifh in: obfcuri- 
ty ; and though he had done more againft the 
Puritan. intereft; by expofing it to ridicule, 
than thoufands who were rioting at court with no 
pretenfions to favour, yet -he was never taken no- 
tice of, nor had any calamity redrrffed, which 
leaves a ftain on thofe who then ruled, that never can 
be obliterated. A minifter of ftate feldom fails 
to reward a court-tool, and a man of pleafure 
pays his inftruments for their infamy, and what 


* Juv. Ded, T Spec. Ne. 6, Voli. | 
character 
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character muft that miniftration bear, who allow 
wit, loyalty and virtue to pafs negleGed, and, as 
cowley pathetically expreffes it, 
‘In that year when manna rained on all, why 
fhould the mufes fleece be only dry.” 
The following epigram is not unworthy a place 
here. 
Whilt Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No gen’rous patron would a dinner give ; 
But lo behold |} when dead, the mould’ring duft, 
Rewarded with a monumental butt! 
A poet’s fate, in emblem here is fhewn, 
He ask’d for bread, and he receiv'd 
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EpMUND WALLER, Efa; 


AS aefcended of a family of his name 
in Buckinghamfhire, a younger branch of 
the Wallers. of Kent. He was born March 3, 
1605 at Colefhill, which gives Warwickthire the ho- 
nour of his birth: | His father dying when he was 


very young, the care of his education fell to his 
mother, who fent him -to Eton fchool, according 
to the author of -his life, but Mr. Wood fays, 
< thatthe was moftly educated in grammaticals un- 
‘ der one Dobfon, minifter of Great Wycombe in 
* Bucks, who had been educated in Eton {chool,’ 


withoat mentioning that Mr. Waller had been at 


a ftone. 


aa 


all at Eton fchool: after he had acquired gram- 
mar learning, he was) removed to King’s college 
in Cambridge, . and. it is manifeft that he mutt 
have been extremely affiduous in‘ his.ftudies, fince 
heiacquired fo: fine a tafte of the ancients, in fo’ 
fhorta time, for at fixteen or feventeen years of 
age, he was chofen into the laft Parliament of 
King James I. and ferved as Burgefs ifor Agmon- 
defham. 

In 
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In the year 1623, when Prince Charles nearly 


efcaped being caft away in the road of St. André, 
coming from Spain, Mr. Waller wrote a Poem on 
that occafion, at an age when, generally f{peak- 
ing, perfons of the acuteft parts juft begin to thew 
themfelves, and at a time when the Englith poetry 
had fearce any grace in it. In the year 1628 he 
addreffed a Poem to his Majefty, on his hearin 
the news of the duke of Buckingham’s death, 
which, with the former, procured him general ad- 
miration : harmony of numbers being at that time 
fo great a novelty, and Mr. Waller having, at 
once, fo polifhed and refined verfification, itis no 
wonder that he enjoyed the felicity of an univer- 
fal applaufe. Thefe poems recommended him 
to court-favour, and rendered him dear to per- 
fons of the beft tafte and diftin@ion that then 
flourifhed. A Writer of his life obferves, as a 
proof of his being much carefled by people of the frft 
Teputation, that he was one of the famous club, of 
Which the great lord Falkland, Sir Francis Wain- 
man, Mr. Chillingworth, Mr. Godolphin, and o- 
ther eminent men were members. Thefe were the 
immortals of that age, and to be affociated with 
them, is one of the higheft encomiums which can 
poilibly be beftowed, and exceeds the mof laboured 
itrain of a panegyrift. 
A circumftance related of thi 


his club, ~ is pret- 
ty remarkable : One evening, when they were con- 


vened, a great noife was heard in the ftreet, which 
not a little alarmed them, and upon enquiring the 
caufe, they were’ told, that a fon of Ben Johnfon’s 
was arrefted. This club was too generous to fuffer 
the child of one, who was the genuine fon of Apollo, 
to be carried to a Jail, perhaps for a trifle : they 
fent for him, but in place of being Ben John- 
fon’s fon, he proved to be Mr. George Morley, 
afterwards bifhop of Winchefter. Mr. Waller 
liked him fo well, that he paid the debt, which 
Vou. 1l,°N°'9. M was 
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wasno lefs than one hundred pounds, on condition 
that he would live with him at Beconsfield, which 
he did eight or ten years together, and from him 
Mr. Waller ufed- to fay, that he learned a tafte 
of the ancient poets, and got what he had of 
their manner. But it is evident from his poems, 
written before this incident of Mr. Morley’s ar- 
reft, that he had early acquired that exquifite Spirit : 
however, he might have improved it afterwards, 
by the converfation and afiftance of Mr. Morley, 

to whom this adventure proved very advantageous. 
It is uncertain, at what time our author was mar- 
ried, but, it is fuppofed,. that his firft wife Anne, 
daughter and heir of Fdward Banks, efq; was dead 
before he fell in love with lady Dorothy Sidney, 
daughter to the earlof Leicefter, whom he celebrates 
under the name of Sacnarifla. Mr. Wailer’s paf- 
fion for this lady, has been the fubjeaof much 
converfation ; his verfes, addrefied to her, have 
been renowned for their delicacy, and Sachariffa 
has been propofed, as a model to fucceeding poets, 
-n the celebration of their miftrefles. One cannot 
help wifhing, that the poet had been as fuccefsful 
in his Addreffes to her, as he has been in his love- 
(trains, which are certainly the {weeteft im the world. 
The difference of ftation, and the pride of blood, 
perhaps, was the occafion, that Sachariffa never be- 
came the wife of Waller; though in reality, as 
Mr. Waller was a gentleman, a member of par- 
liament, and a perfon of high reputation, we cannot, 
at prefent, fee fo great a dif{proportion : and, as 
Mr. Waller had fortune, as well as wit and poetry, 
lord Leicefter’s daughter could not have been dil- 
graced by fuch an alliance. At leaft we are fure. 
ef one thing, that fhe lives for ever in, Waller's 
{trains, a circumftance, which even her beauty 
could not have otherwife procured, nor the. luftre 
of the earl of Sunderland, whom fhe afterwards 
married : the countefs of Sunderland, like the ra- 
diant circles of that age, long before this time 
would 
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would have flept in oblivion, but the Sacharifla of 
Waller is configned to immortality, and can never 
die but with poetry, tafte, and politenefs. 

Upon the marriage of that lady to lord Spen- 
fer, afterwards earl of Sunderland, which was fo- 
lemnized July rt, 1639, Mr. Waller wrote ‘the 
following letter'to lady Lucy Sidney, her fifter, 
which is fo full of gallantry, and fo elegantly turn- 
ed, that it will doubtedly give pleafure to our read- 
ers to perufe it, 


Mapdam, 
‘In this common joy at Penthurft*, I know, 
none to whom complaints may come lefs unfea- 
fonable than: to your ladyfhip, the lofs of a bed- 
fellow, being almoft equal to that of a mittrefs, 
and therefore you ought, at leaft, to pardon, if 
you confent not to the imprecations of the de- 
ferted, which juft Heaven no doubt will hear. 
May my lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her 
fo, fuffer as much, and have the like paflion for 
this young lord, whom fhe has preferred to the 
reft of mankind, as. others have had for her; 
and may his love, before the year go about, 
make her tafte of the firft curfe impofed upon 
womankind, the pains of becoming a mother. 
May her firft born be none of her own fex, nor 
fo like her, but that he may refemble her lord, 
as much asherfelf. May fhe, that always affect- 
ed filence and retirement, have the houfe filled 
‘ with the noife, and number of her children, and 
hereafter of her grand-children ; and then may 
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* The ancient feat of the Sydneys family in Kent; now in the 
poffeffion of William Perry, efq; whofe lady is neice to the late 
Sydney, earl of Leicefter.. A {mall, but excellent poem upon 
this delightful feat, was publifhed by an anonymous hand, in 
1750, entitled, PENSHURST. See Monthly Review, vol. I. 
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"fhe arrive at that great curfe, fo much declined 
; by fair ladies, oldage; may fhe live to be very old, 
and yet feem young; be told fo by her glafs, 
and have no aches'to inform her of the truth ; 
and when fhe fhall appear.to be mortal, may her 
lerd not mourn for her, but go hand in hand 
with her to that place, where we are told there 
is neither Marrying, nor giving in marriage, that 
being there divorced, we may all have an equal 
intereft in her again ! my revenge being immor- 


* tal, I wifh all’ this m av befal her poiterity. to the 
* world’s end, -and afteiwards! To you, madam, 
* I with all good things, aid that this lofs may, 
“ in good time, be ha oily fupplied, with a more 
* conitant bedfellow of the other fex. Madam, 


[humbly kifs your hands, and beg pardon for this 
trouble, from 


é 


moft humble fervant, 
‘“E..WALLER:' 


He lived to converfe with lady Sunderland when 
fhe was very old, ‘but his imprecations relating to 
her glafs.did not fucceed, for my lady knew the 
had the difeafe. which nothing but death could 
cure; and in a converfation with Mr. Waller, and 
tome other company at lady Wharton’s, the asked 
him in raillery, ‘ When, Mr, Waller, will you 

write fuch fine verfes upon me again ?? Oh Ma- 
dam, daid he, ‘ when your ladyfhip is as young 
" again. 

In the year 1640, Mr, Waller was returned 
Durgefs for Agmondefham, in which Parliament he 
oppoieS the court meafures. The writer pianis 
Li 
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* for 12 years difeutted the nation, andthe Honfe 

* met in’ -no’ good’ humour to vivé’ money. : It 
ul Cor , ate proceedings had 

* raifed -fuch' jealonfies’ as would be fare: to* dil: 
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cover themfelves, -whenever the King fhouid 
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cote to ask for afupply ; and Mr. Walle 


ad 


‘ of the firft to’ condemn thofe! meafures, “A 


‘ {peech--he made in: the Houfe upon this occa- 
* dion,-printed at’the end of his poems, gives us 


* fomé ‘notion of his principles as to’ government,’ 
Indeed we cannot but’ confefs he was’a little too 
inconftant in them, and was not naturally. fo ftea 
dy, as he was judicious; which variable temper 
was the caufe of : his lofing. his reputation, in-a 
great meafure, with both parties, when the nation 
became unhappily divided. His love to poetry, 
and his indolence, laid: him Open to the infinuati- 
ons of others, and perhaps prevented his fixing 
fo refolutely to any one party, as to make him a 
favourite with either.’ As Mr. Wailer did not come 
up to: the heighths of thofe who were. for unli- 
mited monarchy, fo he did not go the lengths of 
fuch as would have funk the kingdom into ‘a 
commonwealth, but had fo: much credit at court, 
thatiin this parliament the King particularly fent 
to him, to fecond his demands of fome fubfidies 
to pay the army; and Sir Henry Vane objecting 
againit firft voting a fupply, becaufe the King 
would not accept it, unlefs it came up to’ his pro- 
portion; Mr. Waller {poke earneftly to Sir’ Thomas 
Jermyn, comptroller of the houfhold, to fave his 
mafter from the effets of fo bold a falfity ;. for, 
favs he, I am but a country gentleman, and cannot 
pretend to know the King’s mind: ‘but Sir Tho- 
mas darft not contradi& the fecretary ; and his fon 
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the earl of St, Alban’s, afterwards told Mr. Wal- 
ler, that his father’s cowardice ruined the King. 

In the latter‘end of the year 1642, he was one 
of the commiffioners appointed by the Parliament, 
to prefent their propofitions for peace to his Ma- 
jefty at Oxford. Mr. Whitelocke, in his Memo- 
rials, tells us, that when Mr. Waller kiffed the 
King’s hand in the garden at Chrift’s Church, 
his Majefty faid to him, “ though you are laft, yet 
* you are not the worft, nor the leaft in our fa- 
‘ Your. The difcovery of a plot, continues Mr. 
Whitelocke, ‘then in hand in London to betray 
* the Parliament, wherein Mr. Waller was engaged, 
* with Chaloner, Tomkins, and others, which 
¢ was then in agitation, did manifeft the King’s 
‘ courthip of Mr. Waller to be for that fervice.’ 

In the beginning of the year 1643, Our poet was 
deeply engaged in the defign for the reducing the 
city of London, and the ‘Tower, for the fervice 
of his Majefty, which being difcovered, he was 
jmprifoned, and fined ten thoufand pounds. As 
this is one of the moft memorable circumftances 
sn the life of Waller, we fhall mot pafs it flightly 
over, but give a fhort detail of the rife, progrefs, 
and difcovery of this plot, which iffued not much 
*n favour of Mr. Waller’s reputation. 

Lord Clarendon obferves *, ‘ that Mr. Waller 
was a gentleman of very good fortune and eftate, 
and of admirable parts, and faculties of wit and 
eloquence, and of an intimate converfation and 
familiarity with thofe who had that reputation. 
He had, from the beginning of the Parliament, 
been looked upon by all men, as a perfon of 
very entire* affections to the King’s fervice, and 
to the eftablifhed government of church and 
ftate; and by having no manner of relation to 
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* Higory of the Rebellion, Edit. Oxon. 1707, 8vo- 
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the court, had the more credit and intereft to 
promote the fervice of it. When the ruptures- 
grew fo great between the King, and the two 
houfes, that many of. the Membérs withdrew » 
from thofe councils, he, among the refit, abfent- 
ed himfelf, but at the time the ftandard was 
fet up, having intimacy and friendfhip with 
fome perfons now of: nearnefs about the King, 
with his Majefty’s leave he returned again to 
London, where he fpoke, upon all occafions, 
with great fharpnefs and freedom, which was 
not reftrained, and therefore ufed as an argu- 
ment againft thofe who were gone upon pre- 
tence, that they. were not fuffered to declare 
their opinion freely in the Houfe ; which could 
not be believed; when. all men knew what ]i- 
berty Mr. Waller took, and fpoke every day 
with impunity, againft the proceedings of the 
Honfe; this won him a great reputation with 
all people who wifhed well to the King ; and 
he was looked upon as the boldeft champion 
the crown had in cither Houfe, fo that jfuch 
Lords and Commons who were willing to pre- 
vent the ruin of the kingdom, complied in a 
great familiarity with him, as a man refolute in 
their ends, and beft able to promote them; and 
it may be, they believed his reputation at 
tourt fo good, that he would be no ill evidence 
there of other men’s zeal and affection; fo all 
men fpoke their minds freely to him, both of 
the general diftemper, and of the paffions and 
ambition of particular perfons, all men know- 
ing him to be of too good a fortune, and too 
wary anature, to engage himfelf in defigns of 
hazard. 

Mr. Tomkins already mentioned, had married 
Wailer’s fifter, and was clerk of the Queen’ coun- 
cil, -and of very good fame. for honefty and 
ability ; great intereft and ‘reputation in the 
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ty, and converfed much with thofe who gulisce 
e proceedings of the Parliament, from wh 
he learned PS difpofitions of the citizens on “il 
accidents, which he freely communicated to his 
brother Waller, as the fattes imparted to him 
whatever obfervations he made trom thofe with 
whom he converfed. Mr. Waller told him, that 
many lords and commons were for a peace. 
Mr. Tomkins made the fame relation with re- 
{pe to the moft fubftantial men of London, 
x nich Mr. Waller reported to the well affected 
nbers of both houfes ; and Mr. Tomkins to 
the well affected citizens ; whence they came to 
a conclufion, that if they heartily united in the 
mutual affiftance of one another, they fhould be 
able to prevent thofe tumults which feemed to 
countenance the diftractions, and both parties 
would be excited to moderation. Thelord Con- 
Way at that time coming from Ireland incenfed 
againk the Scotch, difcontented with the Par- 
liament here,.and finding Waller in good e- 
ffeetn with the earl of Norhumberland, and in 
great friendfhip with the earl of Portland, entered 
into the fame familiarity; and being a foldier, 
in the difcourfes they had, he infinuated, it was 
convenient to enquire into the numbers of the 
well affected in the city, that they might know 
whom they had to truft to. Mr. Waller telling 
Mr. Tomkins this, the latter imparted it to his 
confidents there ; and it was agreed, that fome 
rufty perfons in every ward and parifh about 
London fhould make a lift of all the inhabitants, 
and by gueffing at their feveral affections, com- 
pute the flrength of- that party which oppofed 
an accommodation, and that which was for it. 
Lord Clarendon declares, that he believes this 
defign, was to beget fuch a combination among 
the well affe&ted parties, that they would refufe 
to conform to thofe ordinances of the twentieth 
part, 
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part, and other taxes for the fupport of the war ; 
and thereby or by joint petitioning for peace, 
and difcountenancing the other who petitioned 
againit it, to prevail with the Parliament to in- 
cline to a determination of the war, « but that 


‘ there ever was, fays the earl, ‘ any formed de- 
¢ 


‘don, which was impoffible to be effefted, or 


raifing an army there, and furprizing the Par- 
liament, or any perfon of it, or of ufing any 
violence in, or upon the city, I could never yet 
fee caufe to believe.” But it unluckily happened, 
that while this combination was on foot, Sir 
Nicholas Crifp procured a commiffion of array to 
be fent from Oxford to London, which was carried 
by the lady Aubigny, and delivered toa gentleman 
employed by Sir Nicholas to take it of her; and 
this being difcovered ‘at the fame time Mr. Wal. 
lex’s plot was, the two confpiracies were blended 
into one; tho’ the earl of Clarendon is fatisfied that 
they were two diftin® defigns. His ‘lordthip : re- 
lates the difcovery. of Mr. Waller’s plot in: this 
manner: € A fervant of Mr. Tomkins,who had of. 
‘ten ‘curforily overheard his’ mafter’ and Mr. 
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‘ upon, placed himfelf behind the hangings, at 
time when her 
them difcovered the language and opi- 

‘nion of the company which’ they ‘kept, over- 

heard enough ‘to make him - believe, that his 

information and: difcovery could make him wel: 

‘come to thofe whom he thought concerned, and 

‘ fo went to Mr. Pym, and acquainted 

all he had heard,-or probably im i 1e 

time when Mr, Pym was made acquainted with it, 


is not known; but the circumftance of publithing 


it was fuch-as: filled all men with apprehenfi. 
ons e : 
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«It was on Wednefday the 31ft of May, their 
« folemn faft day, when being all at their fermon 
‘ in St. Margaret’s church, Weftminfter, according 
‘ to their cuftom, a letter or meflage was brought 
« privately to Mr. Pym ; who thereupon with fome 
«of the moft aftive members rofe from their feats, 
« and after a little whifpering together, removed out 
‘of the church. This could not but exceedingly 
« affea thofe who ftayed behind. Immediately they 
‘ fent guards to all the prifons, at Lambeth-houfe, 
‘ Ely-houfe, and fuch places where malignants 
« were in -cuftody, with direGtions to fearch the 
« prifoners, and fome other places which they 
‘ thought fit fhould be fufpeéted. After the fer- 
‘ mon was ended, the houfes met, and were only 
“ then told, that letters were intercepted going to 
‘the King and the court at Oxford, which ex- 
* preffed fome notable confpiracy in hand, to de- 
‘ liver up the Parliament and the city: into the 
« hands of the Cavaliers ; and that the time for 
‘ the execution of it drew near. Hereupon a2 
‘ committee was appointed to examine all per- 
« fons they thought fit, and to apprehend fome 
‘ nominated at that time ; and the fame night 
‘ this committee apprehended Mr. Waller and Mr. 
‘ Tomkins, and the next day fuch as they fufpec- 
* ted.’ 

The Houfes were, or feemed to be, fo alarm- 
ed with the difcovery of the plot, that fix days af- 
ter they took a facred vow and covenant, which was 
alfo taken by the city and army, denouncing war 
againft the King more direétly than they had done 
before. The earl of Portland and’ lord, Conway 
were imprifoned on Mr. Waller’s accufation, and 
dften confronted with him before the committee, 
where they as peremptorily denying, as he charging 
them, and there being no other witnefs but him a- 
gainft them, they were kept a while in reftraint, and 


then bailed, Mr. Waller, after he had had ¢ fays 
* the 
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the eatl of Clarendon, wich incredible diffimula- 
tion, acted fuch a remorie of confcience, that his 
trial was put off out of chriftian compafiion, till ne 
fhould recover his underftanding (and that was 
not till the heat and fury of the profecutors was a- 
bated by the facrifices they had made) and by 
drawing vifitants to himfelf of the moft powerful 
minifters of all factions, had by his liberality and 
penitence, his receiving vulgar and vile fayings 
from them with humility and reverence, as clearer 
convictions, and informations than in his life he 
had ever had; and diftributing great {ums to them 
for their prayers and ghoftly council, fo fatisfed 
them, that they fatisfied others ; was brought at 
his fuit to the bar of the Houfe of Commons on 
on the 4th of July 1643, where being a man in 
truth very powerful in language, and who, by 
what he fpoke, and the manner of {peaking it, 
exceedingly captivated the good will, and bene- 
volence of his hearers, with fuch flattery, as was 
noft exactly calculated to that meridian, with fuch 


‘ a fubmiffion as their pride took delight in, and 


fach a dejeCtion of mind and fpirit, as was like to 
couzen the major-part. He laid before them, their 
own danger und concernment if they fhould fuffer 
one of their body, how unworthy and monftrous 
foever, to be tried by the foldiers, who might 
thereby grow to fuch power hereafter, that they 
would both try thofe they would not be willing 
fhould be tried, and for things which they would 
account no crime, the inconvenience and infup- 


‘ portable mifchief whereof wife commonwealths 
‘ had forefeen and prevented, by exempting their 
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own members from all judgments but their own 
He prevailed, not to be tried by a Council of War, 
and thereby preferved his dear-bought-life; fo 
that in truthshe did as much owe the keeping his 
head- to that oration, as Cataline did the lols of 


‘ his to thofe of Tully ; and having done ill, very 
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€ 

well, he oe degrees drew that refpett to his parts, 
€ 

which always carries fome compa sflion to the per- 
* 


fon, that he got leave to compound for his tranf- 
‘ greffion, and them to accept of ten thoufand pounds 
‘ for his ]i berty ; whereupon he had leave to Saal 

* le&t himfelf in another count ‘y (for his liberty w S 
“ to be banifhment) how miferable he had tae Wim. 
‘ felf in obtaining that leave to live out of his own. 
‘.And there cannot be a greater evidence of 

« ineftimable value of his parts, than that he lived 
in the good affection and efteem of many, the pity 
© of mott , and the reproach and fcorn of few, or 
“« none.’ 

After this ftorm had fubfided, Mr. Waller travel- 
into France, where he continued feveral years. 
e took over.his lady’s jewels to tenet him, and 
ived very hofpitably at Paris, and except that of 
lord Jermyn, afterwards earl of St. Alban's 8, who 
was the Queen of F ngland’s prime fails when fhe 
kept her court there, there was no Englifh table but 
Mr. Waller’s; which was focoftly to him, that he 
uied to fay, * he was at laft come to the Rump 


J 


Jewel.” Upon his return to England, fuch was 
the unfteadinefs of his temper, he ied aa thofe 


power, particularly the Lord Prote&or, with 
\ n great intimacy as a companion, 

tho’ he feems not to have acted for him. He often 

declared that he found Cromwell very well a acquain- 


1 


ted with the Greek and Roman ftory ; and he fre- 


quently took notice, that in the midft of their 
difcourfe, a fervant has come to tell him, that fuch 
and fuch attended ; upon which Cromwell would 
rife and ftop them ; tallem ng at the door, where 
Mr. Waller could over-hear him fay, * The lord 


will reveal, the lord will help,’ ie feveral fuch 
é ; which when he returned to Mr. Wal- 
ler, he sip faying, * Coufin Waller, I mutt 
‘ talk to thefe men after thet own way.’ 


In 
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In1654 he wrote a panegyric on Oliver Crom- 
well,.as he did a poem on his death in 1658. 
At the reftoration he was treated with great ci- 
vility by King Charles II, who always made him 
one of his party in his diverfions at the duke of 
Buckingham’s, and other places, and gave him a 
gtant of the provoftihip of Eaton-College ; tho’ 
that grant proved of no effect. He fat in feve- 
ral Parliaments after the reftoration, and wrote a 
panegyric-upon his Majefty’s return, which how- 
ever, was thought to fall much fhort of that which 
he before had wrote on Cromwell.-*The King 
one day asked him in raillery, ‘ How is it Wal- 
‘ ler, that you wrote a better encomium on Crom- 
‘ well than on me.’ May. it pleafe your Majefty, 
an{wered the bard, with the moft admirable finenefs, 
* Poets generally fucceed bef in fiction. 

Mr. Waller continued in the full vigour of his” 
genius to the end of his life; his natural’ vi- 
vacity bore up againft his years, and. made his 
company agreeable tothe laft; which appears from 
the following little ftory. 

King James II. having ordered the earl of Sun- 
derland to defire Mr. Waller to attend him one af- 
ternoon; when he came, the King carried him into 
his clofet, and there afked him how he liked fuch a 
picture ? © Sir, fays Mr. Waller, my eyes are dim, 
‘and I know not whofe it is... The King an- 
fwered, ‘ It is the Princefs of Orange ;’ and. fays 
Mr. Waller, ‘ fhe is like the greateft woman in the 
*‘ world.” ¢ Whom do you call fo, faid the King,’ 
Queen Elizabeth, faid he.’ « I wonder, Mr. 
‘ Waller, replied the King, you. fhould think fo; 
‘but I mutt confefs, the had a wife-council ;’ 
and Sir, faid Mr. Waller, ‘ did you ever know a Fool 
« chufe a wife one.’ 

Mr. Waller died of a dropfy O@ober zr, 1687: 
Finding his diftemper encreafe, and having yield? 
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ed all hopes of recovery, he ordered his fon-in« 
law Dr. Peter Birch, to defire all his children to 
join with’ him, and give. him the facrament. He 
at the fame time profeff2d himfelf a believer in re- 
vealed religion with great earneftnefs, telling them, 
that he remembered wh-n the duke of Bucking- 
ham, once talked profanely before King Charles, 
he told him, * My lord, I am a great deal older 
¢ than your grace, and I believe I have heard more 
« arguments for atheifm, than ever your grace did ; 
‘ but I have lived long enough to fee, there was 
‘ nothing in them, and fo I hope will your grace.” 
It is faid, that had Mr. Waller lived longer, he 
would have inclined to the revolution, which by 
the violent meafures of James II. he could forefee 
would happen. He was interred in the church- 
yard of Beaconsfield. where 2 monument is erected 
to his memory, the infcriptions on it were written 
by Mr. Thomas Rymer. 

He left feveral children behindhim : He bequeath- 
ed his eftate to his fecond fon Edmund, his eldeft, 
Benjamin, being fo far from inheriting his father’s 
wit, that he had not a common portion. Edmund, 
the fecond Son, ufed to be chofen member of Par- 
liament for Agmondefham, and in the latter part of 
his life turned Quaker. William, the. third fon, 
was a merchant in London,and Stephen, the fourth, 
a civilian. Of the daughters, Mary was married to 
Dr. Peter Birch, prebendary of Weftminiter ; ano- 
ther to Mr. Harvey of Suffolk, another to Mr. 
Tipping of Oxfordfhire. . 

Thefe are the moft material cixcumftances in the 
life of Mr. Waller, a man whofe wit and parts 
drew the admiration of the world upon him when 
he was living, and has. fecured him the applaufe 
of pofterity. Asa ftatefman, lord Clarendon 1s 
of opinion, he wanted fteadinefs, and even infi- 
nuates, that he was deficient in point of honour ; 


the earl at leaft conftrues his timidity, and ap- 
parent 
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parent -cowardice,. in @ way not very advanta- 
eous to him. 

All men have honoured him as the great re- 
finer of Englifh poetry, who reftored numbers to 
the delicacy they had loft, and joined to meli- 
fuent cadence the charms of fenfe. But as Mr, 
Waller is unexceptionally the firit who brought 
in anew turn’ of verfe, and gave to rhime all 
the graces of which it was capable, it would be 
injurious to his fame, not to prefent the reader 
with the opinions of fome of the greateft men 
concerning him, by which he will be beter able 
to underftand his particular excelleacies, and will 
fee his beauties in full glow before him. ‘To begin 
with Mr. Dryden, who, in his dedication to the 
Rival Ladies, addrefied to the earl of Orrery, thus 
charaéterizes Waller. 

‘ The excellency and dignity of rhime were 
« never fally known till Mr. Waller fought it: fle 


‘ firft made writing eafily an art; firlt fhewed us to. 


‘ conclude the fenfe moft commonly in diftichs, 
‘ which in the verfés of thofe before him, runs 
‘ on for fo many lines together, that the reader 
‘ is out of breath to overtake it.’ 

Voltaire, in his letters concerning the Englifh 
nation; fpeaking of Britifh poets, thus nrentions 
Waller. « Our author was much talked of in 
‘ France. He had much the fame reputation in 
‘ London that Voiture had in Paris ; and in my 
‘ opinion deferved it better. Voiture was born 
‘in an age that was juft emerging from barba- 
‘ rity; an age that was ftill rude and ignorant ; 
‘the people of which aimed at wit, tho’ they 
‘ had nat the leaft pretenfions to it, and fought 
‘ for points and conceits inftead of fentiments. 
Briftol ftones are more eafily found than dia- 
‘ monds. Voiture born with an eafy and frivo- 
‘ Jous genius, was the firft who fhone in this 
* Aurora of French literature. Had he come into 

‘the 
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« the world after thofe great genius’s, who fpread 
‘ fuch glory over the age of Lewis XIV, he would 
‘ either “have bi unknown, would have been 
‘ defpifed, or would have corrected his ftile. Wal- 
‘ jer, tho’ better than Voiture, was- not yet a fi- 
« nifhed poet. The graces breathe in fuch of Wal- 
ler’s works as are wrote in a tender ftrain 
but then they are languid thro’ negligence, and 
‘ often disfigured ‘with falfe thoughts. he ‘Enc- 
lifh had not at this time attained the art of 


‘ ect writing ; but his ferious ake 
‘ exhibit -a ftrength and vigour, which could not 


have been expected from the foftnefs and effe- 


‘ minacy of his other pieces.’ 
The anonymous author of the preface, to the 
fscond part of our author’s poems, printed in the 


ells us; * ‘That Waller-is a name that carries 
every thing in it that is either great, or grace- 
‘ ful in poetry. He was indeed the parent of 
© Enolith verfe,-and the firft who fhewed us our 
* tongue had beauty and numbers in it. The 
“ tongue came into his hands like a rough dia- 
* mond ; he penis’ it firft, and to that degree, 
‘ that artifts fince have zi Pe: the workmanfhip 
« without pret ending to mend it. He undoubt- 
‘ edly ftands firit in the lift of refiners ; and for 
‘ ought I know the laft too ; for Tguetion whe- 
‘ ther in Charles II’s reign; the Enelith did not 
‘ come to its full perfection, and whether it had 
had its A age, as wert as the ‘ha- 

tin.” Thus far this an onymous author.’ If I 
nay be permitted to apinivh in fo 
delicate. a point as the reputation of Waller, I 
fhall take the liberty to. obferve, “that” Had * he, 
in place of preceding, iucceeded thofe great wits 
who flourifhed in the reign of Charles IT; he 
could never. have rofe to duch great reputation, 
nor 


{ 
year 16090, has given his charafter at large, and 
t 
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nor would have deferved it: No fmall honour is 
due, to him for the harmony. which he introduced, 
but upon’ that chiefly does his reputation fiand. 
Fle certainly is fometimes languid; he was ra- 
ther a tender than a violent lover; he has not 
that force of thinking, that amazing reach. of 
genius for which, Dryden _is renowned , and had 
it been his lot to have appeared in the reign of 
Queen Anne, I imagine, he would not have been 
ranked above the fecond clafs of poets. But be 
this as it may, poetry owes him the highelt ob- 
ligations for refining it, and every fucceeding 
genius will be ready to acknowledge, that by co- 
pying Wailer’s ftrains, they have improved their 
own, and the more they follow him, the more they 
pleafe. ~~ 

Mr. Waller. altered the Maid’s Tragedy from 
Fletcher, and tranflated the firft A@ of the Tragedy 
of Pompey from thé French of Corneille. Mrs. 
Katharine Philips, in a letter,to Sir Charles 
Cotterell, afcribes the tranflation of the firft a@ to 
our author; and obferves, that Sir Edward Fil- 
mer did one, Sir Charles Sidley another, lord Buck- 
hur another; but who the fifth, fays fhe, I cannot, 
learn. 

Mrs. Philips then proceeds to give a ctiticifm’ 
on this performance of Waller’s, fhews fome faults, 
and points out fome beauties, with a {pirit and can- 
dour peculiar to her. | 

The -beft edition of our author’s works is that 
publithed by Mr. Fenton, London 1730, con- 
taining poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. In this edition 
is added the preface to the firft edition of Mr. Wal- 


Jer’s poems after the reftoration, printed in the year 
1664. 
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Asa fpecimen of Mr. Waller’s poetry, we thall 
give a tranfcript of his Panegyrie upon Oliver 
Cromwell. 


A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, of the pre- 
fent greatnefs and joint intereft of his Highnets 
and this Nation. 


In the Year 1654. 


HILE with a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command, 
Prote& us from our felves, and from the foe, 
Make us unite, and make us conquer too: 


Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign, 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without controul upon their fellows prey. 


Above the waves. as Neptune fhew’d his face 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race ; 
So has your Highnefs, rais’d above the reft, 
Storms of Ambition toffing us reprett. 


Your drooping country, torn with civil hate, 
Reftor’d by you, is made a glorious flate ; 
The feat of empire, where the Irifh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom, 


The fea's our own, and now all.nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veffel of our ficet. 
Your pow’r extends as far as winds can blow, 


Or {welling fails upon the globe may go. 


Heav'n, 
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Heav’n, that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 
T’o balance Europe, and her {tates to awe, 

In this conjuntion doth on Britain fmile ; 

The greateft leader, and the greatett ifle. 


Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the Continent, 

Or thus created, it was fure defign’d 

T’o be the facred refuge of mankind, 


Hither th’ oppreffed fhall henceforth refort 
Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court ; 
And then your Highnefs, not for our’s alone, 
But for the world’s Protector fhall be knowm 


Fame {wifter-than your winged navy files 

Thro’ ev’ry land that near the ocean hes, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful News 
To all that piracy and rapine ufe. 


With fuch a chief the meaneft nation bletft, 
Might hope to lift her head above the reft : 
What may be thought impofiible to do 

By us, embraced by the feas, and you? 
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Lords of the world’s great walte, the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign upon the fea, 

And ev'ry coaft may. trouble or relieve ; 

But none can vifit us without your leave. 


Angels and we have this prerogative, 

That none can at our happy feats arrive ; 
While we defcend at pleafure to invade 

The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid. 
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Our little world,-the.imace of the great, 

i Like that, amidft the boundlefs ocean fet, 

Nh Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 
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The tafte of hot Arabia's {pice we know, 

Free from the fcorching fun that makes it grow; 
Without the worm in Perfian filks we fhine, 
And without planting drink of ev'ry vine, 


To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs, 
Gold (tho’ the heaviett Metal) hither fwims - 
Our’s is the harveft where the Tndians mow, 
We plough the deep, and reap what others fow, 


Things of the nobleft kind our own foil breeds ; 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our fteeds ; 
Rome (tho’ her eagle thro’ the world had flown) 
Cou’d never make this ifland all her own. 


1 iv) 


Here the third Edward, and the Black Prince too, 
France.conq’rine Henry flourifh’d. and now you ; 
Pies ) 3 you ; 


For whom we ftaid, as did the Grecian {tate 
3 
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Cill Alexander came to urge their fate, 


When for more. world’s the Macedonian cry’d, 
Fie wit not'Vhetys in her lap ‘did hide 


‘ 


Another yet, a wor!d referv’d for you, 
To make more great than that he did fubdue, 
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fle fafely might old troops to battle lead 
Againft th’ unwarlike Perfian, and the Mede ; 
Whole hafty flight did from a bloodlefs field, 
More fpoils than honour to the viGor yield. 


A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame, 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame, 


Whom the old Roman wall {o ill confin’d, 
With a new chain of garrifons you bind : 


Here foreign gold no more thall make them come, 
Our Enplith Iron holds them fait at home, 


They that henceforth muft be content to know 

0 warmer region than their hills of fnow, 
May blame-the fun;*but muft extol your grace, 
Which in our fenate Hath allow’d them place. 


Preferr’d by conquett, happily o’erthrown, 
Falling they rife;'to be with us made one: 
So kind diétators ‘made, ‘when they came home, 
Their vanquith’d foes free citizens of Rome. 


Like favour find the Trifh, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be-a portion of our ftate : 


While by your valour, ‘and your bounteous mind, 
Nations, divided by the fea, are join’d. 


Holland, to gain your friendfhip, is content 
To be our out-guard on the continent - 

She from her fellow-provinces wou’d O, 
Rather than hazard’ to have you her foe. 
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In our late fight, when cannons did diffufe 
(Preventing pofts) the terror and the news ; 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar : 
But our conjunétion makes them tremble more. 


Your never-failing fword made war to ceafe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace 
Our minds with bounty and with awe engage, 
Invite affection, and reftrain our rage. 


Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won, 
Than in reftoring fuch as are undone : 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear, 
Bot man alone can whom he conquers, fpare. 


To pardon willing ; and to punih, loath ; 

You ftrike with one hand, but you heal, with both. 
Lifting up al. that proftrate lye, you grieve 

You cannot make the dead again to live. 


When fate or error had our Age mif{-led, 
And o’er this nation fuch confufion fpread ; 
The only cure which cou’d from heav’n come down, 


Was fo much pow’r and piety in one. 


One whofe extraétion’s from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that well-born mem may: fhine: 
The meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecured in your blood. 


Oft have we wonder'd, how. you hid in peace 
A mind proportion’d to: fuch things as thefe ; 
How fuch a ruling fp’rit yon cou’d reftrain, 
And prattife firk over your {elf to reign. 


WALLER. 


Your private life did a juft pattern give 
How fathers, hufbands, pious fons fhou’d live; 
Born to command, ‘your princely virtues flept 


Like humble David’s while the flock he kept : 


But when your troubled country call’d you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth 
Dazling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To fierce contention gave a profp’rous end, 


Still as you rife, the ftate, exalted too, 

Finds no diitemper while "tis chang’d by you ; 

Chang'd like the world’s great {cene, when without 
noife 


The rifing fun night’s vulgar lights deftroys. 


Had you, fome ages palt, this race of glory 

Run, with amazement we fhou’d read your ftory ; 
But living virtue, all atchievements palt, 

Meets envy ftill to grapple with at laft. 


This Czfar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing him, went back to blood and rage. 
Miftaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that itroke. 


That fun once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars, 
To fuch a tempeft as now threatens all, 
Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 


If Rome’s great fenate cou’d not wield that {word 
Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord, 
What hope had our’s, while yet their pow’r was new, 
To rule victorious armies, but by you? 
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You, that had tau ght them to fubdue their foes, 
Cou’d order teach, and their high {p’rits compofe : 
To ev’ry duty cou ‘d their minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command hele rage 


So when a lion fhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows ; if hethat firf took pain 

ob a ne his vouth, approa ich the haughty beaft, 
He bends to him, but fri¢hts away the. reft, 

As the vext world, to find repofe, at laft 
Itfelf into Auguftus’ arms did caft : 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 
Her weary head upon your bofom reit. 


Then let the mufes, with fuch notes as thefe, 
Inftrué&t us what a4 rie unto Our peace ; 
Your battles they hereafter fhall indite, 

And draw the ‘sala e of our Mars in fight ; 


Tell of towns ftorm’d, of armies overcome 
Of migh ity kingdoms b by your conduct won, 


How, while you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choak 
Contending troops, and feas lay hid in fmoke. 


Iiluftrious a&ts high raptures do infufe, 

And ev'ry conqueror creates a mufe ; 

Here in low itrains your milder deeds we fing, 
But there, my lord, we'll bays and olive bring, 


To crown your head ; while you in triumph ride 
O’er vanqu ifh’d nations, and the fea befide - 
bat? 


While all your neigh tioned princes unto you, 
Like Jofeph’s fheaves, pay reverence and bow. 


Joun 
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a HIS poet, who was likewife an eminent 

Geographer and Cofmographer, was born 
near Edinburgh in the year 1600 *, His father, 
who was of an ancient and genteel family, having 
{pent his eftate, and being prifoner in the King’s 
Bench for debt, could give his fon but little educati- 
on atfchool; but our author, who, in his early years 
difcovered the moft invincible induftry, obtained a 
little knowledge in the Latin grammar, and afterwards 
fo much money, as not only to procure his father’s 
difcharge from prifon, but alfo to bind himfelf 
apprentice to Mr. Draper a dancing mafter in Hol- 
bourn, London. Soon after, by his dexterity in 
his prefeffion, and his cemplaifant behaviour to 
his mafter’s employers, he obtained the favour of 
them to lend him as much money as to buy out 
the remaining part of his time, and fet up for him- 
felf ; but being afterwards appointed to dance in 
the duke ef Buckingham’s great Mafgque, by a 
falfe ftep, he ftrained a vein in the infide of his 
leg, which ever after occafioned him to hale, 
He afterwards taught dancing to the fifters of Sir 
Ralph Hopton, at Wytham in Somerfetihire, where, 
at leifure, he learned to handle the pike and 
mufket. When Thomas earl of Strafford became 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he was retained 
in his family to teach the art of dancing, and. be- 


* Athen Oxon, vol, ii. ps» 378. 
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ing an excellent penman, he was frequently em- 
ployed by the earl to tranfcribe papers for him. 
In his_lordfhip’s family it was that he firit gave 
proofs of his inclination to poetry, by tranflating fome 
of JEfop’s Fables into Englifh verfe, which he com- 
municated to fome learned men, who underftood 
Latin better than he, by whofe affiliance and ad- 
vice he publifhed them. He was one of the troop 
of guards belonging to the earl, and compofed 
an humourous picce entitled the Character of a 
Trooper. About the time he was fupported by 
his lordfhip, he was mace mafter of the revels for the 
kingdom of Ireland, and builta little theatre for the 
reprefentation of cramatic entertainments, in St. 
Warburgh’s ftreet in Dublin: but upon the breaking 
out of the rebellion in that kingdom, he was fe- 
veral times in great danger ef his life, particular- 
ly when he narrowly eicaped being blown up. in 
the cattle of Rathtarnam. About the time of 
he conclufion! of the war in England, he left 
Ireland, and being fhipwrecked, came to London 
in a very neceflitous condition. . After he had 
made a fhort ftay in the metropolis, he travelled on 
foot to Cambridge, where his great indufiry, and 
love of learning, recommended him to the no- 
tice of feveral fcholars, by whofe ailiftance he 
became fo conipleat a matter of the Latin tongue, 
that in.1646 he publifhed an Englifh tranilation of 
Virgil, which was printed in large 8vo. and dedi- 
cated to William! marquis of Hereford. ~ He. re- 
printed it at London 1654 in fol. with, this title ; 
‘The Works of Publius Virgilius Maro, tranflated 
and adorned with Sculptures, and illuftrated with 
Annotations; Which, Mr. Wood tells us, was the 
faireft edition, that till then, the Englifh preis ever 
produced; )‘About: the year 1654. our indefatiga- 
bie author learned the Greek language, and in four 
years time publifhed in folk a tranilation of Hoimer’s 
Wiad, adorned with excellent {culptures, neg ee 
with 
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with Annotations, and addreffed to King Charles 
II. The. fame year he publithed the Bible 
in a large fol. at Cambridge, according to the 
tranflation fet forth by the fpecial command of 
King James I. with the Liturgy and Articles. of 
the Church of England, with Chorographical 
Sculptures. About the year 1662 he went into 
Ireland, then having obtained a patent to be made 
maiter of the revels there, a place which Sir 
William Davenant follicited in vain, Upon this oc. 
cafion he built a theatre at Dublin, which cof 
him, zoool. the former being ruined during the 
troubles. In 1664,he publifhed in London, in fol. 
a tranflation of Homer’s.Odyfley, with Sculptures, 
and Notes. He afterwards wrote two heroic poems, 
one entitled the Ephefian Matron, the other the Ro. 
man Slave, both dedicated to Thomas earl of Of. 
fory. The next work he compofed was an Epic 
Poem in 12 Books, in honour of King Charles I. 
but this was entirely loft in the fire of London 
in September 1666, when. Mr. Ogilby’s houfe in 
White Fryars was burnt down,,and his whole for. 
tune, except to the value of five pounds, deftroy.. 
ed, But misfortunes feldom had any irretrievable 
confequences to Ogilby, for by his infinuating ad- 
drefs, and moft aftonithing induftry, he was foor 
able to repair whatever lofs he futtained by an 
erofs accident. It was not long till he fell on 
a method of raifing a frefh fum of money. Pro- 
curing his houfe to be rebuilt, he fet up a print- 
ing-office, was appointed his Majetfty’s Cofmogra- 
pher and Geographic Printer, ‘and printed many 
great works tranflated and colleéted by. himfeif 
and his aflittanis, the enumeration of which would 
be unneceidary and tedious. 


St. Bride’s in Fleet-ftreet. Mr. Edward Philips in 
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his Theatrum Poetarum {tiles him one of the prodi- 
gies, from producing, after fo late an initiation into 
literature, fo many large and learned volumes, 
as well'in verfe as'in profe, and tells.us, that. his 
Paraphrafe upon /Efop’s Fables, is generally con- 
fefled to have exceeded whatever hath been done 
before in that kind. 

As to our author’s poetry, we have the anthority 
of Mr. Pope to pronounce it below criticifm, at 
Jeaft his tranflations ; and im all probability his ori- 
ginal epic poems which we have never feen, are not 
much fuperior to his tranflations of Homer and Vir- 
gil. If Ogilby had not a poetical genius, he was not- 
withftanding a man of parts, and made an amazing 
proficiency in literature, by the force of air unwea- 
ried. application. He cannot be fufficiently com- 
mended for his virtuous induftry, as well as‘his fi- 
lial piety, in procuring, in fo early a time of ‘life, 
his father’s liberty, when he was confined in a pri- 


fon. 

Ogilby feems indeed to have been a good fort of 
man, and to have recommended himfelf to the world 
by honeft-means, without having recourfe to the fer- 
vile arts of flattery, and the blandifhments of falfhood. 
He is an inftance of the aftonifhing efficacy of ap- 
plication ; had fome more modern poets been bieffed 
with a thoafandth part of his oeconomy and indu- 
itry, they needed not to have lived in poverty, and 
died of want. Although Ogilby cannot be deno- 
minated-a genius, yet he found means to make a 
genteel livelihood by literature, which many of the 
{ons of Parnaflus, bleffed with fuperior powers, 
curfé'as a very dry and unpleafing foil, but which 
proceeds more from want of culture, than ‘native 


barrennefs. 
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YT is an cbfervation founded on experience, 
that the poets have, of all other men, been 
inoit addicted to the gratifications of appetite, and 
have purfued pleafure with more unwearied ap- 
plication than men of other characters. In this re- 
{pect they are indeed unhappy, and have ever been 
more fubjed to pity than envy. A wiolent ‘love 
of pleafure, if it does not deftroy, yet, in-agreat 
meafure, enervates all other good qualities »with 
. Which aman may be endowed ; .and as no men 
have ever enjoyed higher parts from nature, than 
the poets, fo few, from this unhappy attachment 
to pleafure, have effected fo little good by thofe 
amazing powers. Of the trath of this obfervati- 
on, the nobleman, whofe memoirs we are now 
to prefent to the reader, is a ftrong and dndeli- 
ble injtance, for few ever had more ability, «and 
more frequent opportunities, for promoting the in- 
terefts of fociety, and none ever proftituted the 
gifts of Heaven to a- more inglorious purpofe. 
Lord Rochefter was not more remarkable forthe 
fuperiority of his parts, than the extraordinary 
debauchery jof his life, and with his diffipations 
of pleafure, he fuffered fometimes malevolent ptin- 
ciples to govern him, and was equally odious for 
malice.and.envy, as for the boundlefs gratifications 
of his appetites. 
This is, no doubt, the charaer of his lord- 
fhip, confirmed by all who have tranfmitted any 
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rf 
account of him: but if his life was fupremely 
wicked, his death was exemplarily pious; before he 
approached to the conclufion of his days, he faw 
the -follies of his former pleafures, he lived to-re- 
pent with the fevereft contrition, and charity 
obliges all men to believe that he was-as fincere 
in his proteftations of penitence, as he had been 
before in libertine indulgence. ‘The apparent for- 
row he felt, arifing from the ftings and com- 
punctions of confcience, entitle him to the reader’s 
compaflion, and has determined us to reprefent 
his errors with all imagirable tendernefs ; which, 
as itis agreeable to every benevolent man, fo his 
Jordfhip has a right to this indulgence, fince he 
obliterated his faults by his penitence, and became 
fo confpicuous an evidence on the fide of virtue, 
by his important. declarations againft the charms 
of vice. 

Lord Rochefter was fon of the gallant Hen- 
ry lord Wilmot, who engaged with great zeal in 
the fervice of King Charles I. during the civil 
wars, and was fo much in favour with Charles IT. 
that he entrufted his perfon to him, after the un- 
fortunate battle of Worcefter, which truft he dif- 
charged with fo much fidelity and addrefs, that 
the young King was conveyed out of England 
into France, chiefly by his care, application and 
vigilance. The mother of our author was of the 
ancient family of the St. Johns. in Wiltfhire, and 
has ‘been celebrated both for her beauty and parts. 

In the year 1648, diftinguifhed to pofterity, by 
the fall of Charles I. who fuffered on a’ feaffold 
ereéted before the window of his own palace, 
our author was born at Dichley, near Woodftock, 
in the fame county, the fcene of many of his 
pleafures, “and of his death.’ His lordfhip’s father 
had the misfortune to reap none of the rewards 
of fuffering loyalty, for he died in 1660, immedi- 
ately before the reftoration, leaving his fon as the 


principal 
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principal part of his inheritance, his titles, ho- 
nours, and the merit of thofe extraordinary fervices 
he had done the crown; but though lord Wilmot 
left his. fon but a, fmall eftate, yet he did not fuf- 
fer in his education by thefe means, for the oeco- 
nomy of his mother fupplied that deficiency, 
and he:was educated fuitable to his quality. 
When he was at {chool (it is agreed by all his 
' biographers) he gave early inftances of a readinefs 
of wit; and thofe fhining parts which have fince 
appeared with fo much luftre, began then to fhew 
themfelves : he acquired the Latin to fuch per- 
fection, that, to his dying day, he retained a great 
relifh for the mafculine firmnefs, as well as more 
elegant beauties of that language, and was, fays 
Dr, Burnet, ‘ exadlly verfed in thofe authors who 
‘ were the ornaments of the court of Augutftus, 
‘ which he read often. with the peculiar delight 
‘ which the greateft wits have often found in 
‘ thofe ftudies.’ When he went to the univerfity, 
the general joy which over-ran the nation upon_his 
Majeity’s return, amounted to fomething like di- 
traction, and foon fpread a very malignant influ- 
ence through all ranks of life. His lordfhip 
tafted the pleafures of libertinifm, which then 
broke out in a full tide, with too acute a 1elifh, 
and\ was almoft overwhelmed in the aby{s of wan- 
tonnefs. His tutor was Dr. Blandford, afterwards 
promoted to the fees of Oxford and Worcefter, 
and under his infpection he was committed to the 
more immediate care of Phinehas Berry, fellow 
of Wadham College, a man of learning and pro- 
bity, whom his lordfhip afterwards treated with 
much refpect, and rewarded as became a. great 
man ; but notwithftlanding the care of his tutor, 
he had fo deeply engaged in the diflipations of the 
general jubilee, that he could not be prevailed up- 
on to renew his ftudies, which were totally loft in 
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the joys more agreeable to his inclination. “He 
never thought of refuming again the purfuit of 
knowledge, “till the fine addrefs of his go 
vernor, Dr. Balfour, won him in “his travels, 
by degrees, to thofe charms of ftudy, which he had 
through youthful levity forfaken, and being Ye- 
conded by reafon, now more ftrong, and a more 
mature taite of the pleafure of learning, which 
the Dr. took care to place in the moit agreeable 
and advantageous light, he became enamoured of 
knowledge, in the purfuit of .which he often fpent 
thofe hours he fometimes flole from the witty, 
and the fair. He returned from his travels im 
the 18th year of his age, and appeared at court 
with -as great advantage ds any young nobleman 
ever did. He had a graceful and well proporti- 
oned perfon, was mafter of the moft refined 
breeding, and pofleffed a very obliging and eafy 
manner. He had a vaft vivacity of thought, and 
a happy flow of expreffion, and all who converied 
with him entertaincd the higheft opinion of his 
underftanding ; and “tis indeed no wonder he was 
fo much careffed at a court which abounded with 
men of wit, countenanced by a merry prince, who 
relifhed nothing fo much as brilliant converfation. 

Soon after. his lordfhip’s return from his travels, 


he took the firft occafion that offered, to hazard 


his life in the fervice of his country. 

In the winter of the year 1665 he went to fea, 
with the earl of Sandwich, when he was fent out 
againft the Dutch Eaft India fleet, and was in the 
fhip called the Revenge, commanded by Sir Tho- 
mas Tiddiman, when the attack was made on the 
port of Bergen in Norway, the Dutch Ships hav- 
mg got into that port. It was, fays Burnet, ‘as 
‘ defperate an attempt as ever was made, and 
* during the whole action, ‘the earl of Rochefter 
‘ {hewed as brave and refolute a courage as poffi- 
‘ble. <A perfon of honour told me he heard his 
© lord 
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lord Clifford, who was in the fame hip, often 
magnify his courage at that time very highly ; 
nor did the rigour of the feafon, the hardnefs 
of the voyage, andthe extreme danger he had 
been in, deter him from tunning the like the 
very next occafion; for the fummer following 
he went to fea again, without communicating 
his defign to his neareft relations, He went 
aboard the fhip commanded by Sir Edward 
Spragge, the day before the great fea-fight of 
that year; almoft all the volunteers that went in 
that fhip were killed. During the aétion, Sir 
Edward Spragge not being fatisfied with the be- 
haviour of one of the captains, could not eafily 
find a perfon that would undertake to venture 
through fo much danger to carry his command 
to the captain; this lord offered himfelf to the 
fervice, and went in a little boat, through all 
the fhot, and delivered his mefflage, and returh- 
ed back to Sir Edward, which was much com- 
mended by all that faw it.’ Thefe are the early 
inftances of courage, which can be produced in 
favour of Jord Rochefter, which was afterwards 
impeached, and very juftly, for in many private 
broils, he difcovered a timid pufillanimous fpirit, 
very unfuitable to thofe noble inftances of the con- 
trary, which have juit been mentioned. 

The author of his life prefixed to his works, which 
goes under the name of M. St. Evremond, ad- 
drefled to the Duchefs of Mazarine, but which 
M. Maizeau afferts not to be his, accounts for it,. 
upon the general obfervation of that difparity be- 
tween a man and himfelf, upon different occafions. 
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* not from one another, more than we do from 


* ourfelves at different times.’ But we imagine 
another, and a ftronger reafon may be given, 
for the cowardice which Rochefter afterwards 
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Let it fuffice, fays he, ‘ to obferve, that we differ. 
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difcovered in private broils, particularly in the 
affair between him and the earl of Mulgrave, 
in which he behaved very meanly *. The con- 
race which lord Rochefter fhewed in a naval en- 
gagement, was in the early part of his life, be- 
tore he had been immerfed in thofe labyrinths of 
excefs and luxury, into which he afterwards funk. 
It is certainly a true obfervation, that guilt makes 
cowards; a man who is continually fubyeéted to 
the reproaches of confcience, who is afraid to 
examine his heart, left it fhould appear too hor- 
rible, cannot have much courage: for while Ke is 
confcious of fo many errors to be repented of, of 
fo many vices he has committed, he naturally 
flarts at danger, and flies from it as his greatett 
enemy. It is true, courage is fometimes confti- 
tutional, and there have been inflances of men, 
guilty of every enormity, who have difcovered a 
large fhare of it, but thefe have been wretches 
who have overcome all fenfe of honcur, been loft to 
every confideration of virtue, and whofe courage is 
like that of the lion of the defart, a kind of fe- 
rocious impulfe unconnefted with reafon. Lord 
Rochefter had certainly never overcome the re- 
proaches of his confcience, whofe alarming voice 
at laft ftruck terror into his heart, and chilled the 
fire of the fpirits. 

Since his travels, and naval expeditions, he feemed 
to have contraéted a habit of temperance, in which 
had he been fo happy as to perfevere, he muft have 
ef{caped that fatal rock, on which he afterwards fplit, 
upon his return to court, where love and pleafure 
kept their perpetual rounds, under the imiles of a 
prince, whom nature had fitted for all the enjoy- 
ments of the mof luxurious defires. In times fo dif- 
folute as thefe, it is no wonder if a man of fo warm 
a conftitution as Rochefter, could not refift. the 


* See the Life of Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. 
too 
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too flattering temptations, which were heightened 
by the participation of the court in general. 
The uncommon charms of Rochefter’s converfa- 
tion, induced all men to court him as .a compani- 
on, tho’ they often paid too dear for their curiofi- 
ty, by being made the fubject of his lampoons, if 
they happened to have any oddities in their tem- 
per, by the expofing’ of which he could humour 
hie propenfity to fcandal. His pleafant extrava- 
gancies foon became the fubject of general conver- 
lation, by which his vanity was at once flattered, 
and his turn of fatire rendered more keen, by the 
fuccefs it met with. 

Rochefter had certainly a true talent for fatire,and 
he fpared neither friends nor foes, but let it loofe 
on all without difcrimination. Majefty itfelf was 
not fecure from it; he more than once lampooned 
the King, whofe weaknefs and attachment to fome 
of his miftreffe es, he endeavoured to cure by fevera 
means, that is, either by winning them from eri. 
in fpite of the indulgence and liberality they fele 
from aroyal gallant, or by feverely lampooning 
them and him on various occafions ; which the 
King, who was a man of wit and -pleafure, as 
well as his lordfhip, took for the natural fallies of 
his genius, and meant rather as the amufements of 
his fancy, than as the efforts of malice; yet, ei- 
ther by a too frequent repetition, or.a,too clofe 
and poignant virulence, the King banifhed him the 
court for a fatire made dire@ly on him; this fatire 
confifts of 28 ftanzas, and is entitled The Rettora- 
tion, or the Hiftory of the Infipids; and as it con- 
tains the keeneft reflexions againit the political 
condud, and private character of that-Prince, and 
having produced the banifhment of this’ noble 
lord, we fhall here give it a place, by which’ 
Jordfhip’s genius for this kind of writing wil 
pear. 
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The RESTORATION, or'The Hiftory of 


INSIPIDS, a Lampoown. 


J, 


Chafte, pious, prudent, Charles the fecond, 
The miracle of thy reftoration, 

May like to that of quails :be reckon’d, 
Rain’d on the Ifraelitith nation ; 

The with’d-for bleffing from Heaven fent, 

Became their curfe and punifhment. 


ri. 
The virtues in thee, Charles, inherent, 
Altho’ thy count’nance be an odd piece, 
Prove thee as true a God’s Vicegerent, 
As e’er was Harry with his cod-piece : 
For chaftity, and pious deeds, 
His grandfire Harry Charles exceeds. 


HY. 
Our Romifh bondage-breaker Harry, 
Efpoufed half a dozen wives. 
Charles only one refolv’d to marry, 
And other mens he never ; 
Yet has he fons and daughters more 
Than e’er had Harry by threefcore. 


IV. 


Never was fuch a faith’s defender ; 
He like a politic Prince, and pious, 
Gives liberty to confcience tender, 
And does, to no religion tie us ; 
Jews, Chriftians, Turks, Papifts, he'll pleafe us 
With Mofes, Mahomet, or Jefus, 
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V. 


In all affairs of church or ftate | 
He very zealous is, and able, 
Devout at pray’rs, and fits up late 
At the cabal and council-table. 
His very dog, at council-board, 
Sits grave and wife as any lord. 


VI. 
Let Charles’s policy no man flout, 
The wifeftt Kings have all fome folly ; 
Nor let his piety any doubt ; 
Charles, like a Sov’reign, wife and holy, 
Makes young men judges of the bench, 
And bifhops, thofe that love a.wench. 


VII. 
His father’s foes he does reward, 
Preferving thofe that cut off’s head ; 
Old cavaliers, the crown’s beft guard, 
He lets them ftarve for want of bread. 
Never was any King endow’d 
With fo much grace and gratitude. 


Vit. 
Blood, that wears treafon-in his face, 
Villain compleat in parfon’s gown, 
How much is he at court in grace, 
For ftealing Ormond and the crown! 
Since loyalty does no man good, 
Let’s iteal the King, and out-do Blaod. 


IX. 


A Parliament of knaves and fots 
(Members by name you muft not mention) 
He keeps in pay, and buys their votes, 
Here with a place, there with a penfion: 
2 When 
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When to give money he can’t cologue ’em, 
He does with {corn prorogue, prorogue ‘em. 


wT 


A. 
But they long fince; by too much giving, 
Undid, betray’d, and fold the nation, 
Making their memberfhips a living, 
Better than e’er was fequeftration. 
God give thee, Charles, a refolution 
To damn the knaves by diffolution. 


XI. 
Fame is rot grounded on fuccefs, 
Tho’ viGtories were Ceefar’s giory 5 
Lott battles make not Pompey lets, 
But left him filed great in ftory. 
Malicious fate does oft devife 
To beat the brave, and fool the wife. 


XI. 
Charles in the firft Dutch war ftood fair 
To have been Sov’reign of the deep, 
When Opdam blew up in the air, 
Had not his Highnefs gone to fleep : 
Our fleet flack’d fails, fearing his waking, 


The Dutch had elfe been in fad taking. 


XIII, 

The Bergen bufinefs was well laid, 

Tho’ we paid dear for that defign ; 
Had we not three days parling ftaid, 

The Dutch fleet there, Charles, had been 

thine : 

Tho’ the falfe Dane agreed to fell ’em, 
He cheated us, and faved Skellum. 


XIV. Had 
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XIV. 


Had not Charles fweetly chous’d the States, 
By Bergen-baffle grown more wife ; 
And made ’em fhit as {mall as rats, 
By their rich Smyrna fleet’s furprife: 
Fad haughty Holmes, but call’d in. Sprage, 
Hans had been put into a bag. 


XV. 

Mitts, ftorms; fhort vi@tuals, adverfe winds, 

And once the navy’s wife divifion, 
Defeated Charles’s bett defigns, 

eae ; ; os 

Vill he became his foes derifion - 
But he had {wing’d the Dutch at Chatham, 
Had he had fhips but to come at ’em. 


XVI. 
Our Black-Heath hoft, without difpute, 
(Rais’d, puton board, why? no man knows) 
Mult Charles have render’d abfolute 
Over his fubjeéts, or his foes : 
Has not the French King made us fools, 
By taking Maeftricht with our tools ? 
XVII. 
But Charles, what could thy policy be, 
Torun fo many fad dilafters ; 
To join thy fleet with falfe @Eftrees 
To make the French of Holland matfters ? 
Was’t Carewell,_ brother James, 
‘That made thee break the Triple 
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League > 


XVIII. 
Could Robin Viner have forefeen 
‘The glorious triumphs of his matter ; 
The Wool-Church ftatue Gold had been, 
Which now is’ made of Alabatter, 
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; But wife men think had it been wood, 
i *T were for a bankrupt King too good. 


1 | XIX. 

Thofe that the fabric well confider. 
Do of it diverfly difcourfe ; 

Some pafs their cenfure on the rider, 
Others their judgment.on the horfe. 

Moft fay, the fteed’s a goodly thing, 

But all agree, *tis a lewd King. 


XX, 


By the lord mayor and his grave coxcombs, 
Freeman of London, Charles is made; 

Then to Whitehall a rich Gold box comes, 
Which was beftow’d on the French jade §: 

But wonder not it fhould be fo, firs, 

When Monarchs rank themfelves with Grocers. 


XXI. 
Cringe, {crape no more, ye city-fops, 
Leave off your feafting and fine fpeeches ; 
Beat up your drums, fhut up your shops, 
The courtiers then will kifs your breeches, 
Arm’d, tell the Popifh Duke that rules, 
You're free-born fubje@ts, not French mules. 


XXII, 
New upftarts, baftards, pimps, and whores, 
That, locuft-like, devour the land, 
By fthutting up th’Exchequer-doors, 
When there our money was trapann'd, 
Have render’d Charles’s reftoration 
But a {mall blefling to the nation. 


§ The Duchefs of Portfmeuth. 


XXIII 
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XXHIT. 
Then, Charles, beware thy brother York, 
Who to thy government gives law ; 
If once we fall to the old {port, 
You muft again both to Breda ; 
Where, {pite of all that would reitore you, 
Grown wife by wrongs, swe fhould abhor you. 


XXIV. 
If, of all Chriftian blood the cuilt 
Cries loud of vengeance unto Heav’n, . 
That fea by treach’rous Lewis {pilt, 
Can never be by God forgiv’n : 
Worle fcourge.unto-his fubjeéts, lord ! 
Than peft’lence, famine, fixe, or fword. 


XXYV. 
That falfe rapacious wolf of France, 
The fcourge of Europe, and its curfe, 
Who at his fubjeéts cries does dance, 
And ‘ftudiesshow to make them worfe 3 
To fay fuch Kings, Lord, rule by thee, 
Were moft prodigious blafphemy. 


XXVI. 


Such know no law, but their own luf; 
Their fubjeéts fubftance, and their blood, 
They count.it tribute due and juft, 
Sull {pent and fpilt for fubjeéts good. 
If fuch Kings are by God appointed, 
The devil may be the Lord’s anointed, 


XXVII. 
Such Kings! curs’d be the pow’r and name, 
Let all the world henceforth abhor ’em ; 
Monfters, which knaves facred proclaim, 
And then, like flaves, fall down before ’em. 
What 
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What can there bein Kings divine ? 
The moit are wolves, goats, fheep, or {wine. 


XXVIII. 
Then farewel, facred Majefty, 
Let’s pull all brutifh bonnes down ; 
Where men are born, and {till live free, 
There ev'ry head doth wear a crown: 
Mankind, like miferable frogs, 
Prove wretched, king’d by ftorks and dogs. 


VIuch about this time the dake of Buckingham 
was under difprace, for things of another na- 
ture, and being difengaged from any particular 
attac ne ciel in town, he and lord Rochefter refolved, 
ike Don Quix rte of old, to fet out in queft of ad- 
ventures ; and they met with fome that will appear 


entertaining to our readers, which we fhall give up- 
on the auth Rb of the author of Koch efter’s Life; 
prefixed to his works: Among many other adven- 


tures the following was one): 

There happened to: be an!inn on’ New-market 
road to bel Jete, they. difguifed themfelves in pro- 
per habits for the perions: they were to affume, 
and- jointly took this inn, in which each in his 
turn officiated as mafter; but they foon made this 
fubfervient to 3: poles of another nature. 

Having care‘ully obferved the pretty girls in the 
countr; with whom they were moft captivated, (they 
confidcred not whether maids, wives, or Ww aaa: and 
to gain pepon hens or feducing them, they invited 
7 } 


the neichbours, who had either wives or daughters, 


to frequent feafis, where the men were plied har a 
with good liquor, ag d the women fufficiently warm- 
ed to make butas little refiftance as would be agree- 
able to-their inclinations, dealing out their poifon to 
both fexes, infpiring the men with, wine, a 
ther 
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ther ftrong liquors, and: the. women with love ; 
thus they were able to deflower many a virgin, 
and alienate the affections of many a wife! by this 
odd flratagem ; and it is dificult to fay, whether:t 
is poflible for two men to live to a worie purpote. 

It is nataral to imagine that this kind. of life 
could not be of long duration! Feafts;fo fre- 
quently given, and that without any thing to pay, 
muft give a ftrong fufpicion that the inn-keepers 
mutt {oon break; or that they were of, fuch ifor- 
tune and circumftances, as did not well fuit the 
poft they were in.—This their lordfhips were fenfi- 
ble of, but not much concerned about it, fince 
they were feldom found long to continte in the 
fame fort of adventures, variety being the life of 
their enjoyments. It was befides, near the time of 
his Majefty’s going to Newmarket, ‘when they de- 
figned, that the difcovery of their real plots, fhould 
clear them of the imputation of being concerned in 
any more pernicious to the government. Thele two 
conjectures meeting, they thoughtthemfelves obliged 
to-difpatch two important adventures, which they 
had not yet been able to compats, — ‘I’here was an 
old covetous mifer in the neighbourhood, who not- 
withftanding his age, was in pofleflion of a very 
agreeable young wife. Her! hufband watched her 
with the fame afiiduity he did his money, and 
never trufted her out of his fight, but under the 
protection of an old maiden fifter, who never had 
herfelf experienced the joys of love, and bore no 
great ‘benevolence to ail who, were young and 
handfome. Our noble inn-keepers had no man- 
ner of doubt of his accepting’:a treat, as many 
had done, for he ‘loved good living with all 
his heart, when it coft him nothing ; and except 
upon thefe occafions he was the moft temperate 
and abftemious man alive; but then they could 
aever prevail with him to bring his: wife, not- 
withitanding 
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notwithftandIng they urged the prefence of fo 
many good ‘wives in the meighbourhood to 
keep her company. All their dtudy was. then 
how to deceive the old fifter at home, who was 
fet as a guardian over that fruic which the 
mifer could neither eat himfelf, nor fuffer any 
other to tafte; but fuch a difficulty vas this was 
foon to be overcome by fuch inventions. It was 
therefore agreed that lord. Rochefter -fhould be 
drefied: in woman’s cloaths, ‘and while the hufband 
Was feafting with my lord duke, he fhould make 
trial of his {kill with the old woman at home. 
He had learned that fhe had no ‘averfion to the 
bottle when fhe could come fecretly and conve- 
niently at it. Equipped like a-country lafs; and 
furnifhed with a bottle of fpiritons liquors, he 
marched ‘to the old mifer’s -houfe. It was with 
difficulty he found means to fpeak »with the old 
woman, but at laft obtained the favour; where 
perfe in all the cant of thofe people, hebegan 
to tell the occafion of his coming, in hopes fhe 
would invite him to come im, but all in vains 
he was admitted no further that the porch, with 
the houfe door a-jar: At laft, my lord finding ne 
other way, fell upon this expedient. He pretend- 
ed to be taken fuddenly ill, and tumbled down 
upon the threfhold. This noife brings the young 
wife to them, who with much trouble perfuades 
her keeper to help her into the houfe, in regard 
to the decorum of her fex, and the unhappy condi- 
tion fhe was in. The door had not been long fhut, 
till our impoftor by degrees recovers, and being 
{et on achair, cants a very religious thank {giving 
to the good gentlewoman for her kindnefs, 
and obferved how deplorable it was to be fubje&t 
to fuch fits, which often took her in the ftreet, 
and -expofed her to many accidents, but.every now 
and then took a fip of the bottle, and recom- 
mended it.to the old benefa@refs, who was fure 
to 
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to drink a hearty dram. His lordfhip had- ano- 
ther bottle in his pocket qualified with a O- 
pium, which would fooner accomplith his de- 
fire, by giving the woman.a fomniferous dofe, 
which drinking with greedinefs, the foon fell fait 
afleep. 

His lordfhip having fo far fucceeded, and being 
fired with the prefence of the young wife, for whom 
he had formed this odd fcheme, his. defires be- 
came impetuous, which produced a change of co- 
lour, and made the artlefs creature imagine the fit 
was returning. My lord then asked if fhe would 
be fo charitable as to let him lie down on the 
bed ; the good-natured young woman fhewed him 
the way, and being laid down, and ftaying by 
him at his requeft, he put her in. mind of her 
condition, asking about her hufband, whom the 
young woman painted in his true colours, as a 
furly, jealous old tyrant. The rural innocent 
imagining fhe had only a woman with her, was 
lefs referved in her behaviour and expreffions on 
that account, and his lordfhip foon found that a 
tale of love would not be unpleafing to her. 
Being now no longer able to curb his appetite, 
which was wound up beyond the power of reftraint, 
he declared his fex to her, and without much 
itrugeling enjoyed her. 

e now becatne as happy as indulgence could 
make him ; and when the firft tranfports were 
over, he contrived the efcape of this young adul- 
trefs from the prifon of her keeper. She heark- 
ened to his propofals with pleafure, and before 
the old gentlewoman was awake, fhe robbed her 
hufband of an hundred and fifty pieces, and 
marched off with lord Rochefter to the inn, a- 
bout midnight. 

They were to pafs over three or four fields be- 
fore they could reach it, and in. going over. the 
lait, they very nearly efcaped falling into the ene 
my’s 
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my’s hands; buit the voice of the hufband .difco- 
vering who he was, our adventurers ftruck down 
the field‘ out ‘of ‘the path, and for the greater 
fecurity lay down in the grafs.'. The place, the 
occafion; and: 'the perfon: that was fo near, put 
his lordfhip in mind of renewing his pleafure al- 
moft in fight of the cuckold: ‘The fair was no 
longer coy, and eatfily yielded to his defies. 
fe in fhort «carried the girl home, and. .then 
proftituted her to the dvke’s pleafure, after he 
had’ been ‘cloyed himfelf.°) The old’ man  go- 
ing home, and finding his‘ fitter afleep, his: wife 
fled, and his mney gone,’ was thrown into a 
fate of madnefs; and {oon, hanged himielf. The 
news was feon fpread about the neighbourhood, 
and reached’ the inn, where -both lovers, now as 
weary of their purchafe as defirous of it. before, 
advifed. her to go to London, with which fhe 
complied, and im all probability’ followed there 
the trade of proftitution for a dubfiftance. 

‘The King, foon after this infamous: ad- 
venture, coming’ that way, found. them both: in 
their pofts at the inn, took them again into fa. 
your, and feffered them to go with him to New- 
market. ‘This exploit of lord Rochefter is not at 
all improbable, when bis character is contider- 
ed: His treachery in the affair of the miter’s 
wife is very like him; and furely it was one of 
the greateft acts of baferefs of which: he was ever 
guilty ; he artfully feduced her, while her unfuf- 
peGting hufband was entertained by the: duke of 
Buckingham ; he contrived a robbery, and pro- 
duced the death of the injured hufband ; this com- 
plicated crime was one of thofe heavy charges.on 
his mind: when he lay on his death-bed, under 
the dreadful alarms of his confcience. ) 

His lordfhip’s amours at court made a great 
nove in’ the world of: gallantry, efpecially) that 


which ‘he had with the-celebrated Mrs. Roberts, mi+ 
. ftrefs 
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firefs to the King, whom fhe abondoned for ‘the 
pofleflion of Rochefter’s heart, which fhe found 
to her experience, it was not in her power lond 
to hold. The earl, who was foon cloyed with 
the pofieffion of any one woman, tho’ the fairef 
in the world, forfook her. , The lady: after \the 
firft indignation of her pafion fubfided, grew 2s 
indifferent, and confidered upon the proper means 
of retrieving the King’s affeGtions. ‘The occafion 
was luckily given her one morning while fhe was 
drefling : the faw the King coming by, the hurried 
down with her hair difheveled, threw herfelf at 
his feet, implored his pardon, and vowed conitancy 
for the future. The King, overcome with the 
well-difiembled agonies of this beauty, raifed her 
up, took her in his arms, and proteited no man 
could’ fee her, and not love ‘her: he waited on 
her to her lodging, and there compleated the rez 
conciliation. ‘his eafy behaviour ef the King, 
had, with many other inftances of the fame kind, 
determined my Jord Hallifax to affert, « That 
** the love of King Charles II, lay as much 
“as any man’s in the lower regions; that he 
“¢ was indifferent as to their conftancy, and only 
“¢ valued them for the fenfual ploafure they could 
‘<cvieldg? 

Lord Rochefter’s frolits in the character of 4 
mountebank are well known, and the fpeech which 
he made upon the occafion of his firit turning 
itinerant doctor, has been often printed ; there is 
in it a true fpirit of fatire, and a keennefs of 
lampoon, which is very much in the charaéter of 
his lordthip, who had certainly an original turn for 
invective and fatirical compefition. 


We fhall give the following fhort extra& from 
this celebrated {peech, in which his lordfhip’s wit 
appears preity confpicuous, 


“ If 
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«If I appear (fays Alexander Bendo) to any 
one like a counterfeit, even for the fake of that 
chiefly ought I to’ be conftrued a true man, 
who is the counterfeit’s example, his, original, 
and that which he employs his induftry and 
pains to imitate and copy. Is it therefore my 
fault if the cheat, by his wit- and endeavours, 
makes himfelf fo like me, that confequently I 
cannot avoid refembling him ? Confider, pray, 
the valiant and the. coward, the wealthy mer- 
chant and the bankrupt; the politician and 


‘ the fool; they are the fame in many things, 


and differ but in one alone. The valiant man 


‘ holds up his hand, looks confidently round a- 


bout him, wears a fword, courts a lord’s wife, 
and owns it; fo does the coward. One only 
point of honour, and that’s courage, which (like 
falfe metal, one only trial can difcover) makes 
the diftinétion. The bankrupt walks the ex- 
change, buys bargains, draws bills, and ac- 
cepts them with the richeft, whilft paper and 
credit are current coin ; that which makes the 
difference is real cafh, a great defect indeed, 
and. yet but one, and that the laft found out, 
and ftill till then the leaft perceived. Now 
for the politician; he is a grave, diliberating, 
clofe, prying man: Pray are there not grave, 
deliberating, clofe, prying fools ? If therefore 
the diference betwixt all thefe (tho infinite in 
effe&t) be fo nice in all appearance, will you 
yet expect it fhould be otherwife between the 
falfe phyfician, aftrologer, &c. and the true? 
The ‘firit calls himfelf learned door, fends 
forth his bills, gives phyfic and council, 
tells, and foretells ; the other is bound to do 
juft'as much. It is only your, experience muft 
diftinguith betwixt them, to which I willingly 


‘fubmit myfelf.” 


When 


re 
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When lord Rochefter was reftored again to the 
favour of King Charles‘Il, he continued the fame 
extfavagant purfuits of pleafure, and would 
even ufe freedoms with ‘that Prince, whom he 
had before fo much offended ; for his 
no bounds, his invention was livel 
ecution fharp. ; 

He is fuppofed to have contrived with one of 
Charles’s miftrefs’s the following ftratagem to cure 
that monarch of the no@urnal rambles to which 
he addi@ed himfelf. He agreed to go out one 
night with him to vifit a celebrated houfe of in- 
trigue, where he told his Majefty the fineft wo- 
men in England were to be found. The King 
made no feruple to affume his ufual difeuife and 
accompany him, and while he was engaged 
with one of the ladies of pleafure, being before 
inftruéted by Rochefer how to behave, fhe pick’a 
his pocket of all his money and watch, which 
the king did not immediately mifs. Neither the 
people of the houfe, nor the gitl herfelf was made 
acquainted with the quality of their vifiter, nor 
had the leaft fufpicion who he was. When the 
intrigue was ended, the King enquired for Ro- 

chefter, but was told he had quitted the houfe, 
without taking leave: But into What embarafl- 
ment was he thrown when upon fearching his 
pockets, in order to difcharge the reckoning, he 
found his money gone ; he was then reduced to 
ask the favour of the Jezebel to give him credit 
till to-morrow, as the gentleman who came in 
with him had not returned, who was to have 
pay’d for both. The confequence of this requeft 
was, ‘he was abufed, and laughed at ; and the 
old woman told him, that fhe had often been 
ferved fuch dirty tricks, and would not permit 
him to ftir till the reckoning was paid, and then 


called one of her bullies to take care of him. In this 
Vout. II. N°, to. 
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ridiculous diftrefs ftood the Britifh monarch ; the 
priforer of a bawd, and the life. upon whom 
the nation’s hopes were fixed, put in the power 
of a ruffian.- After many altercations the King 
at laft propofed, that fhe fhould accept a ring 
which he then took off his finger, in pledge for 
her money, which fhe likewife refufed, and told 
him, that as fhe was no judge of the value of 
the ring, fhe did not chufe to accept fuch pledges. 
‘The King then defired that a Jeweller might be 
called to give his opinion of the value of it, 
but he was anfwered, that the expedient was 
impracticable, as no jeweller could then be fup- 
pofed to be out of bed. After much entreaty 
his Majefty at laft prevailed upon the fellow, to 
knock up ajeweller and fhew him the ring, which 
as foon as he had infpected, -he ftood amazed, 
and enquired, with eyes fixed upon the fellow, 
who he had got in his houfe ? to which he an- 
{fwered, a black-looking ugly fon of a w : 
who had no money in his pocket, and was ob- 
liged to pawn his ring. ‘The ring, fays the jew- 
eller, is fo immenfely rich, that but one man in 
the nation could afford to wear it ; and that 
one is the King. The jeweller being aitonifhed 
at this accident, went out with the bully, in or- 
der to be fully fatished of fo extraordinary an 
affair ; and as foon as he entered the room, he 
fell on his knees, and with the utmoft refpe& 
prefented the ring to his Majefty. ‘The old Je- 
vebel and the bully finding the extraordinary 
quality of their gueft, were now confounded, and 
atked pardon moft fubmifively on their knees. 
The King in the beft natured manner forgave 
them, and laughing, asked them, whether the ring 
would not bear another bottle. 
Thus ended this adventure, in which the 
King learned how dangerous it was to risk 
his perfon in night-frolics ; and could not 
2 but 
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but feverely: reprove Rochefter for aéting fuch a 
part towards him; however he fineerely refoived 
never again to be guilty of the like indifcretion. 

Thefe are the moft material of the adventures, 
and libertine courfes of the lord Rochefter, which 
hiftorians and biographers have tran{fmitted to po- 
fterity ; we fhall now confider him as an author. 

He feems to have been too ftrongly tinctured 
with that vice which belongs more to literary 
people, than to any other profeffion under the 
fun, viz. envy. That lord Rochefter was en- 
vious, and jealous of the reputation of other 
men of eminence, appears abundantly clear 
from his behaviour to Dryden, which could 
proceed from no other principle; as his ma- 
lice towards him had never difcovered itfelf till 
the tragedies of that great poet met with fuch 
general applaufe, and his poems were univer. 
fally efteemed. Such. was the inveteracy he 
fhewed to Mr. Dryden, that he fet up John 
Crown, an obfcure man, in oppofition to him, and 
recommended him to the King to compofe a 
mafque for the court, which was really the bufi- 
nefs of the poet laureat ; but when Crown’s Con- 
queft of Jerufalem met with as extravagant fuc- 
cefs as Dryden’s Almanzor’s, his lordfhip then 
withdrew his favour from Crown, as if he would 
be ftill in contradi@ion to the public. His ma- 
lice to Dryden is faid to have ftill further dif- 
covered itfelf, in hiring ruffians to cudgel him 
for a fatire he was fuppofed to be the author of, 
which was at once malicious, cowardly, and-cruel : 
But of this we fhall give a fuller account in the 
life of Mr. Dryden. 

Mr. Wolfely, in his preface to Valentinian, a 
tragedy, altered by lord Rochefter from Fletcher, 
has given a character of his lordfhip and his 
writings, by no means confiftent with that idea, 
Oz which 
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hich other writers, and common tradition, dif- 
ofe us to form of him. 


* He was a ‘wonderful man, fays ‘he, whether 
we confider the conftant good fenfe, and agree- 
able mirth of his ordinary converfation, or the- 
vaft reach and compafs of his inventions, and the 
amazing depth of his retired thoughts ; the vin- 
common graces of his fafhion, or’the inimitable 
turns of his wit, the becoming gentlenefs, ‘the be- 
witching foftnefs of his civility, or the force and 
fitnefs of his {atire ; for as he was both the delight, 
the love, and the dotage of the women, fo was ‘he 
a continued curb to intpertinence, and the public 
cenfure of folly ; never did’ man ftay in‘his ‘com- 
pany unentertained, or leave it‘uninftru@ted ; nie- 
ver was his underflanding biafled, or his pleafant- 
nefs forced ; never did he laugh in the wrong 
place, or proftitute his fenfe to ferve ‘his luxury ; 
never did he ftab: into the wounds of fallen vir- 
tue, with a bafe and a cowardly infult, or fmooth 
the face of profperous villany, with the paint and 
wafhes of a mercenary wit ; never did he {pare a 
fop for being rich, or flatter a knave for being 
great. He had a wit that was accompanied with 
an unaffected greatnefs of mind, and a na- 
tutal love to juftice and truth ; a wit that was 
in perpetual war with knavery, and ever’at- 
tacking thofe kind of vices “moft, whofe malig. 
nity was: like to be the moft diffufive, fuch as 
tended more immediately to the prejudice ot 
public bodies, and were a common nufan¢ée to 
the happinefs of human kind. Never was ‘his 
pen drawn but.on the fide of good fenfe, and 
ufually employed like the arms of the ancient 
heroes, to ftop the progrefs of ‘arbitrary op- 
preflion, and beat down the brutifhnefs of ‘head- 
a ‘ flrong 
I 
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* ftrong will: to do his King and. country juf- 


* beggar a kingdom to enrich themfelves : thefe 
Were the vermin whom -t) his eternal honour 
his pen, was continually pricking and goading ; 
a pen, if not fo happy in. the fuccefs, yet as 
generous in the aim, as either the fword of 
‘ Thefeus, or the club of Hercules 3; nor was it lefs 
* fharp than that, or lefs weighty than this. If 
‘ he did not take fo much care: of himfelf as 
‘ he ought, he had the humanity however, to with 
“ well to others; and I think I may truly at- 
“firm he did the world as much good by a right 
‘ application of fatire, as he hurt himfelf by .a 


“ wrong purfuit of pleafure.’ 


€ 
€ 
¢ 


t 


In this amiable light has Mr. Wolfely- drawn 
our author, and nothing is more certain, than 
that it isa portraiture of the imagination, warmed 
with gratitude, or friendfhip, and bears but little 
Or no refemblance to that of Rochefter, ; can he 
whofe fatire js always levelled at parti- 
cular perfons, be faid to be the terror of kuaves; 
and the public foe of vice, when he hirafelf has 
acknowledged that he fatirized only to gratiy 
his refentment ; for it was his opinion, that writ- 
ing fatires without being in a raze, was like kil- 
ling in cold blood. Was his converfation inftruc- 
tive whofe mouth was full of odfcenity ; and was 
he a friend to his country, who difufed a dange- 
rous venom thro’ his works to corrupt its members ? 
in which, it is to be feared he has been but too fuccefs- 
fal. Did he never fmooth the face of profperous vil- 
lainy, as Mr. Wolfely expreflesit, the {cope of whofe 
life was to promote and encourage the moft licentious 
debauchery, and to unhinge all the principles of 
honour? Either Mr. Wolfely muf be ftrangely 
miftaken? or all other writers who have given us 
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accounts of Rochefter muft be fo ; and as his fin- 
gie affertions are not equal to the united authorities 
of fo many, we may reafonably reject his 
teftimony as a deviation from truth. 

We have now feen thefe {cenes of my lord Roche- 
fter’s life, in which he appears to litthe advantage; it 
is with, infinite pleafare we can take a view of the» 
brighter fide of his chara&ter ; todo which, we mult 
attend him to his death-bed. Had he been the amia~- 
ble man Mr. Wolfely reprefents him, he needed ' 
not have fuffered fo many pangs of remorfe, nor 
felt the horrors of confcience, nor been driven 
almoft to defpair by his reflexions on @ mif- 
pent life. 

Rochefter lived a_ profligate, but he died 2 
penitent. He lived in defiance of all principles; 
but when he felt the cold hand of death upon 
him, he refleéted on his folly, and faw that the por- 
tion of iniquity is, at laft, fare to be only pain and 
enguilh, 

Dr. Burnet, the excellent bifhop of Sarum 
(however he may be reviled bya party) with many 
other obligations conferred upon the world, has 
added fome account of lord Rochefter in his dy- 
ing moments. No ftate policy in this cafe, can 
well be fuppofed to have biaffed him, and when 
there are no motives to falfehood, it is fomewhat 
cruel to difcredit affertions. The Dr. could not 
be influenced by views of intereft to give this, or 

any other account of his lordfhip ; and could cer- 
tainly have no other incentive, but that of ferv- 
ing his country, by fhewing the inftability of vice, 
and, by drawing into light an illuftrious penitent, 
adding one wreath more to the banners of virtue. 

Burnet begins with telling us, that an accident 
fell out in the early part of the Earl’s life, which 
in its confequences confirmed him in the purfuit of 


vicious courfes. 
« ‘When 
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“When he went to fea in the year 166, 
there happened to be in the fame fhip with him, 
Mr. Montague, and another gentleman of quality ; 
thefe two, the former efpecially, feemed perfuad- 
ed that they fhould never return into England. 
Mr.. Montague faid, he was fure of it ; the other 
was not fo pofitive. The earl of Rochefter and 
the -laft of thefe entered into a formal engage- 
ment, not without ceremonies of religion, that if 
either of them died, he fhould appear and give the 
ether notice of the future ftate, if there was any. 
But Mr. Montague would not enter into the bond. 
When the Day came that they thought to have ta- 
ken the Dutch fleet in the port of Bergen, Mr. 
Montague, tho’ he had fuch a ftrong prefage in 
his mind of his approaching death, yet he bravely 
ftayed all the while in the place of the greateft dan- 
ger. The other gentleman fignalized his courage 
in the moft undaunted manner, till near the end 
of the aétion ; when he fell on a fudden into fuch a 
trembling, that he could fcarce ftand : and Mr. 
Montague going to him to hold him up, as they 
were in each others arms, a cannon: ball carried 
away Mr. Montague’s belly, fo that he expired in 
an hour after.” 


The earl of Rochefter told Dr. Burnet, that 
thefe prefages they had in their minds, made fome 
impreffion on him that there were feparate be- 
ings ; and that the foul either by a natural fagacity, 
or fome fecret notice communicated to it, had a 
fort of divination. But this gentleman’s never ap- 
pearing was a fnare to him during the reft of his 
life : ‘Though when he mentioned this, he could 
not but acknowledge, it was an unreafonable thing 
for him to think that beings in another ftate were 
not under fuch laws and limits that they could not 
command their motion, but as the fupreme power 
fhould order them ; and that one who had {fo cor- 
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rupted the natural principles of truth as he had, had 
no reafon to expect that miracles fhould be wrought 
for his conviftion, 

He told Br. Burnet another odd  prefage 
of approaching death, in lady Ware, his mo- 
ther-in-law’s family. The chaplain had’dreamed 
that {uch a day he fhould die ; but being by all the 
family laughed out of the belief of it, he had! al- 
moft forgot it, till the evening before at fupper; 
there being thirteen at table, according to anold 
conceit that one of the family mutt foon die, one 
of the young ladies pointed to him, that he was the 
perfon. Upon this the chaplain recalling to mind his 
dream, fell into fome diforder, and the lady Ware 
reproving him for his fyperftition, he faid, .he was 
confident he was to die before morning; but: he 
being in perfect health, it was not much minded, 
it was faturday night, and he was to preach next 
cay. He went to his chamber and-fet up late as! it 
appeared by the burning of his candle; and he had 
Deen preparing his notes for his fermon, but was 
found dead in his bed next morning: 

Thefe things his lordthip faid, made him incline 
to: believe that the foul was of a fubftance difting& 
from matter; but that which convinced him: of it 
was, that in his laft ficknefs, which brought him 
fo: néar his death, when his fpirits were fo fpent 
he could not move or ftir, and did not hope 
to. live an hour, he faid his reafon and judg- 
ment were fo clear and ftrong, that from thence 
he was fully perfuaded, that death was not 
the diffolution of the foul, but only the fepara- 
tion of it from matter. He had in that fick- 
nefs great remorfe for his paft life; but he af- 
terwards faid, they were rather general and dark” 
horrors, than any conviction of tranfgreflion againft 
his maker; he was forry he had lived fo as to watte 
his flrength fo foon, or that he had brought fuch an 
ill name upon himielf; and had an agony in ah 
min 
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mind about it, which he knew not well how to 
exprefs, but believed that thefe impunctions of 
confeience: rather proceeded from the horror of 
his condition, than any true contrition for the 
errors of his life.’’ 

During the time Dr. Burnet was at lord Ro. 
chefter’s houfe, they entered frequently into con- 
verfation upon the topics of natural and reveal’d 
religion, which the Dr. endeavoured to ealarge up- 
on, and explain in a manner fuitable to the conditi- 
on of a dying penitent; his lordfhip expreffed much 
contrition for his having fo often violated the laws 
of the one, againft his better knowledge, and hav- 
ing fpurned the authority of the other in the pride 
of wanton fophiftry. He declared that he was fa. 
tisied of the truth of the chriftian religion, that. he 
thought it the inftitution of heaven, and afforded 
the moft natural idea of the fupreme being, as well 
as the moft forcible motives to virtue of any 
faith profeffed amongit men. 


‘ He was not only fatisfied (fays Dr. Barnet) of 
the truth of our holy religion, merely as a 
matter of {peculation, but was perfuaded like. 
wife of the power of inward grace, of which he 
gave me this ftrange account. He faid Mr. 
Parfons, in order to. his conviction, read to him 
the 53d chapter of the prophefies of Ifaiah, and 
‘ compared that with the hiftory of our Saviour’s 
*-paflion, that he might there fee a prophefy con- 
* cerning it, written many ages before it was done ; 
‘ which the Jews that blafphemed Jefus Chrift #ill 
‘ kept in their hands as a book divinely infpired. 
¢ 
6 


“~ 
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He faid, as he heard it read, he felt an inward 
force upon him, which did fo enlighten his mind 
and convince him, that he could reff it no 
longer, for the words had an authority which did 
fhoot like rays or beams in his mind, {0 that he 
was not only convinced by the reafonings he had 
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‘ about it, which fatisfied his underftanding, but 
‘by a power, which did fo effectually conftrain 
« him that he ever after firmly believed in his Savi- 
“ our, as if he had feen him in the clouds.’ 


We are not quite certain whether there is not a 
tinfture of enthufiafm in this account given by 
his lordfhip, as it is too natural to fly from one 
extreme to another, from the excefles of debau- 
chery to the gloom of methodifm ; but even if we 
fuppofe this to have been the cafe, he was cer- 
tainly in the fafeft extreme ; and there is more 
comfort in hearing that a man whofe life had been 
fo remarkably profligate as. his, fhould die under 
fuch imprefiions, than quit the world without one 
pang for paft offences. 


The bifhop gives an inftance of the great 
alteration of his lordfhip’s temper and difpofi- 
tions (from what they were formerly) in his fick- 
nefs. ‘ Whenever he happened to be out of order, 
* either by pain or ficknefs, his temper became 
quite ungovernable, and_ his paffions fo fierce, 
that his fervants were afraid to approach him. 
But in this laft ficknefs he was all humility, pa- 
tience, and refignation. Once he was a little 
offended with the delay of a fervant, who he 
thought made not hatte enough, with fomewhat 
he called for, and faid in a little heat, that 
‘ damn’d fellow.’ Soon after, fays the Dr. I told 
him that I was glad to find his ftile fo reformed, and 
that he had fo entirely overcome that ill habit of 
fwearing, only that word of calling any damned 
which had returned upon him was not decent ; 
his anfwer was, ‘ O that language of fiends, which 
* was fo familiar to me, hangs yet about me, fure 
¢ none has deferved more to be damned than I have 
* done ; and after he had humbly afked ‘God par- 


‘ don for it, he defired me to cal] the perfon to him 
« that 
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that he might ask him forgivenefs; but I told 
him that was needleis, for he had faid it of 
one who did not hear it, and fo could not be 
* offended by it. In this difpofition of mind, 
continues the bifhop, all the while I was with him 
four days together ; he was then brought fo low 
that all hope of recovery was gone. Much pu- 
rulent matter came from him with his urine, which 
he pafled always with pain, but one day with in- 
expreflible torment ; yet he bore it decently, with- 
out breaking out into repinings, or impatient 
complaints. Nature being atlaft quite exhaufted, 
and all the floods of life gone, he died without 
a groan on the 26th of July 1680, in the 33d 
year of hisage. A day or two before his death 
he lay much filent, and feemed extremely devout 
in his contemplations ; he was frequently obferved 
to raife his eyes to heaven, and fend forth eja- 
culations to the fearcher of hearts, who faw his 


penitence, and who, he hoped, would forgive him,’ 


Thus -died lord Rochefter, an amazing inftance 
of the goodnefs of God, who permitted him to 
enjoy time, and inclined his heart to penitence. 
As by his life he was fuffered to fet an exam- 
ple of the moft abandoned diffolutenefs to the world 3 
fo by his death, he was a lively demonftration of the 
fruitleffnefs of vicious courfes, and may be- pro- 
pofed as an example to all thofe who are 
captivated with the charms of guilty pleature. 

Let all his failings now fleep with him in the 
grave, and let us only think of his clofing mo- 
ments, his penitence, and reformation. Had he 
been permitted to have recovered his illnefs, it 
is reafonable to prefume he would have been 
as lively an example of virtue as he had ever 


been of vice, and have born his teflimony in fac 


vour of religion, 
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ze left behind him a fon named Charles, who 
dying on the 12th of November, was buried by 
his father on the 7th of December following : 
he alfo left behind him three daughters. The male 
line ceafing, Charles II. conferred the title of earl 
of Rochefter on Lawrence vifcount Killingworth, a 
younger fon of Edward earl of Clarendon. 

We might now enumerate his lordfhip’s writ- 
ings, of which we have already given fome cha- 
racter ; but unhappily for the world they are too 
generally diffufed, and we think ourfelves under 
no obligations to particularize thofe works which 
have been fo fruitful of mifchief to fociety, by 
promoting a general corruption of morals; and 
which he himfelf in his laft moments wifhed he 
could recal, or rather that he never had com- 
pofed, . 
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a ella Yl iat dal ale alias in 


GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke of BUCK- 
INGHAM. 


Con and heir of George, duke, marquis, and 
xJ earl of Buckingham, murdered by Felton in the 
year 1628. This nobleman was born at Walling- 
ford-Houfe in the parifh of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields on the 30th of January 1627, and bap- 
tized there on the 14th of February following, by 
Dr. Laud, then bifhop of Bath and Wells, after- 
wards archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Before we proceed to: give any particulars of our 
noble author’s life, we muft entreat the reader’s 
indulgence to take ‘a fhort view of the life of 
his grace’s father, in which, fome circumftances ex- 
tremely curious will appear; and we are the 
more emboldened to venture upon this freedom, as 
fome who have written this life before us, have 
taken the fame liberty, by which the reader is no 
lofer ; for the firft-duke of Buckingham was a man 
whofe profperity was fo inftantaneous, his honours 
fo great, his life fo diffipated, and his death fo re- 
markable, that as no minifter ever enjoyed fo much 
power, fo no man’ ever drew the attention of the 
world more upon him. No fooner had he returned 


from. his travels, and made his firft appearance at ~ 


court, than he became a favourite with King James, 
who, (fays Clarendon) * of all wife men he ever 
‘ knew, was moft delighted and taken with hand- 
* fome perfons and fine cloaths.’ 
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He had begun to be weary of hisfavourite the earl 
of Somerfet, who was the only one who kept that 
poft fo long, without any public reproach from the 
people, till at laft he was convicted of the horrid 
confpiracy againft the life of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and condemned as a murderer. While thefe 
things were in agitation, Villiers appeared at court; 
he was according to all accounts, the gayeft and 
handfomeft man in his time, of an open generous 
temper, of an unreferved affability, and the moi 
engaging - politenefs. 

In a few days he was made. cup-bearer to the 
King, by which he was of courfe to be much in 
his prefence, and fo admitted to that converfation 
with which that prince always abounded at his 
meals. He had not aéted five weeks on this ftage, 
to ufe the noble hiftorian’s expreflion, till he 
mounted higher, being knighted, and made gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, and knight.of the, mof 
noble order of the garter, and in a fhort time a 
baron, a vifcount, an- earl, a marquis, and ‘lord 
high-admiral of England, lord warden of the cinque 
ports, mafter of the horfe, and entirely difpofed all 
the favours of the King, acting as abfolutely in con- 
ferring honours and diftinétions, as if he himfelf had 
wore the diadem. 

We find him foon after making war or peace, 
according to humour, refentment, or favour... He 
carried the prince of Wales into Spain to fee the 
Infanta, who was propofed to. him as a wife; and 
it plainly enough appears, that he was privy to one 
intrigue of prince Charles, and which was  per- 
haps the only one, which that prince, whom all 
hiftorians, whether friends or enemies to his caufe, 
have agreed to celebrate for chaftity, and the tem- 
perate virtues. ‘There is an original letter of prince 
Charles to the duke, which was publifhed by Mr. 
Thomas Hearne, and is faid once to have be- 
longed 
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longed ta archbifhop Sancroft. As it is a fort 
of curiofity we fhall here infert it, 


“ STENNY, 


« T have nothing now to write to you, but to 
<‘ give you thankes both for the good councell ye 
«“ gave me, and for the event of it. The King 
<‘ gave mee a good fharpe potion, but you took 
« away the working of it by the well selifhed 
“© comfites ye fent after it. I have met with the 
‘* partie, that muft not be named, once alreddie, 
«© and the culler of wryting this letter fhall make 
‘© mee meet with her on faturday, although it is 
‘¢ written the day being thurfday. So affuring 
“* you that the bus’nefs goes fafely onn, I reit 


‘© Your conftant friend 
«“CHARLE §., 


« I hope you will not fhew the King this let- 
ter, ‘but put it in the fafe cuftody of mifter 
Vulcan.” 


It was the good fortune of this nobleman to 
have an equal intereft with the fon as with the 
father ; and when prince Charles afcended the 
throne, his power was equally extenfive, and 
as before gave fuch offence to the Houfe of 
Commons and the people, that he was vo- 
ted an.enemy.to the realm, and his Majefty 
was frequently addreffed to remove him from his 
councils. ‘Tho’ Charles J. had certainly more vir- 
tues, and was of a more military turn than his 
father, yet in the circumftance of doating upon fa- 
vourites, he was equally weak. His misfortune 
was, that he never. fufficiently trufted his own 
judgment, which was often better than that aed 
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his fervants ; and from this difidence he was te- 
nacious of a minifter of whofe abilities he had a 
high: opinion, and in whofe fidelity he put con- 
fidence. 

The duke at laft became fo obnoxious, that it 
entered into the head of an enthufiaft, tho’ other- 
wife an honeft man, one lieutenant Felton, that 
to aflaflinate this court favourite, this enemy 
of the realm, would be doing a grateful thing to 
his country by ridding it of one whofe meafures 
in his opinion, were likely foon to deftroy it.—- 

The fate of the duke was now approaching, 
and it is by far the moft interefting circumftance 
in his life. 


We fhall infert, m the words of the noble hi- 
ftorian, the particular account of it. 


= John Felton, an obfcure man in his own per- 
‘ fon, who had been bred a foldier, and lately a 
‘lieutenant of foot, whofe captain had been killed 
‘ on the retreat at the Ifle of Ree, upon which he 
* conceived that the company of right ought to 
‘ have been conferred upon him ; and it being 
‘ refufed him by. the duke of Buckingham, ge- 
« neral of the army, had given up his commifiion 
‘ and withdrawn himfelf from the army. He was 
‘ of a melancholic nature, and had little conver- 
‘« fation with any body, yet of a gentleman’s family 
‘in Suffolk, of a good fortune, and reputation. 
‘ From the time that he had quitted the army he 
“ refided at London; when the Houfe of Com- 
‘ mons, tranfported with paffion and prejudice a- 
‘ gainft the duke, had accufed him to the Houfe 
‘ of Peers for feveral mifdemeanors and mifcar- 
“ riages, and in fome declarations had ftiled him 
© the caufe of all the evils the kingdom fuffered, 
‘ and an’enemy to the public. 

« Some tranfcripts of fuch expreffions, and fome 
* general 
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general: invectives he met) with:amongtt the peo- 
ple, to whom this great man was not grateful, 
wrought fo far upon this melancholic gentleman, 
that he began to bélieve he fhould do God good 
fervice if he killed the-duke: He chofe no other 


‘ inftrumentto do it than an ordinary knife, which 
* he bought of a commen cutler for a fhilling, and 


nw a a “a a a a a a 
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thus. provided, he repaired to Portfmouth, where 
he .arrived.the eve of St. Bartholomew. The 
duke was.then there, in order to prepare and make 
ready the fleet and the army, with which he re- 
folved in a few days to tranfport himfelf to the 
relief of Rochelle, which was then befieged by 
cardinal Richelieu, and for the relief whereof the 
duke was thesmore obliged,’ by reafon that/at his ° 
being at-the: Ifleof:Ree; he had received great 
{upplies of vidtuals, and fome companies of their 
garrifon from the town, the want of both which 
they were-at this time very fenfible of, and griev- ° 
ed at. 

‘ This morning of St. Bartholomew, the duke 
had received letters, in which he was advertifed, 
that Rochelle had: relieved itfelf; upon-which he 
diretted that: his breakfaft might be fpeedily made 
ready, and he would make hafté to’ acquaint 
the King with the good news, the court: being 
then at Southwick, about five miles from Portf- 
mouth, . The chamber in which he was dref- 
fing himfelf was full of company, and of officers 
in: the fleet and army. There was Monfieur 
deSoubize, brothertotheduke deRohan, and other 
French: gentlemen, who were very ‘follicitous for 
the embarkation of the army, and for the de- 
parture:of'the fleet for the relief of Rochelle ; 
and they were at that time in’ much trouble 
and and perplexity, out of apprehenfion that 
the news the duke had received that morning 
might flacken the preparations of the voyage, 
which their impatience and intereft, perfuaded 
* them 
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them was not advanced with expedition ; and 
fo they held much difcourfe with the duke of 
the impoffibility that his intelligence could be 
true, and that it was contrived by the artifice 
and dexterity of their enemies, in order to a- 
bate the warmth and zeal that was ufed for 
their relief, the arrival of which relief, thofe 
enemies had muck reafon to apprehend ; anda 
longer delay in fending it, would eafe them of 
that terrible apprehenfion ; their forts and works 
towards the fea, and in the harbour being al- 
moft finifhed. 

‘ This difcourfe, according to the natural cuf- 
tom of that nation, and by the ufual diale& 
of that language, was held with fuch paffion 
and vehemence, that the ftanders-by who under- 
ftood not French, did believe they were angry, 
and that they ufed the duke rudely. He be- 
ing ready, and informed that his breakfaft was 
ready, drew towards the door, where the hang- 
ings were held up; and in that very paflage 
turning himfelf-to fpeak with Sir Thomas Fryer, 
a colonel of the army, who was then fpeaking 
near his ear, he was on a fudden firuck over 
his fhoulder upon the-breaft with a knife; up- 
on which, without ufing any other words, than 
that the villain has killed me, and in the fame 
moment pulling out the knife himfelf, he fell 
down dead, the knife having pierced his heart. 
No man had ever feen the blow, or the man 
who.gave it ; but in the confufion they were 
in, every man made his own conjecture, and 
declared it as a thing known, moft agrecing, 
that it was done by the French, from the an- 
gry difcourfe they thought they had heard from 
them, and it was a kind of miracle, that they 


-were not all killed that inftant: The fober fort 


that preferved them from it, lyse the fame 
opinion of their guilt, and only referving them 
for 
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for a more judicial examination, and proceed- 
* ing. 

‘In the crowd near the door, there was found 
‘upon the ground a hat, in the infide whereof, 
‘ there was fewed upon the. crown a paper, in 
¢ which were writ four or five lines of that de- 
‘ claration made by the Houfe of Commons, in 
‘ which they had ftiled the duke an enemy to 
‘ the kingdom ; and under it a fhort ejaculation 
‘ towards a prayer. It was eafily enough con- 
“ cluded, that the hat belonged to the perfon who 
“had committed the murder, but the difficulty 
‘ remained ftill as great, who that perfon fhould 


be; for the writing difcovered nothing of the 


‘ 

“ name; and whofoever it was, it was very na- 
‘tural to believe, that he was gone far enough 
‘not to be found without a hat. In this hurry, 
‘ one running one way, another another way, @ 
‘ man was feen walking before the door very 
‘ compofedly without a hat ; whereupon one cry- 
‘ing out, here’s the fellow that killed the duke, 
* upon which others run thither. every body ask- 
‘ ing which was he ; to which the man without 
‘ the hat very compofedly anfwered, I am he. 
£ 
€ 
¢ 
€ 


Thereupon fome of thofe who were moft fu- 


rious fuddenly run upon the man with their 
drawn fwords to kill him; but others, who 
were at leaft equally concerned in the lofs, 
‘ and in the fenfe of it, defended him ; himfelf 
‘ with open arms very calmly and chearfully ex- 
‘ pofing himfelf to the fury and {words of the 
« moft enraged, as being very willing to fall a 
‘ facrifice to their fudden anger, rather than be 
‘ kept for deliberate juftice, which he knew muft 
‘ be executed upon him. 
‘ He was now enough known, and eafily dif- 
“ covered to be that Felton, whom we mentioned 
‘ before, who had been a lieutenant in the army; 
‘ he was quickly carried into a private room by 
‘ the 
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* the perfons of the beft condition, fome whereof 
“ were in’ authority, who. firft thought fit, fo far 
to diflemble, as to mention the duke only grie- 
voufly wounded, but not without hopes of re- 
‘ covery. Upon which Felton fmiled, and {aid, 
he knew well enough he had given him a blow 
that had determined all their hopes. . Being then 
‘ asked at: whofe inftigation. he had performed that 
horrid, wretched act, he anfwered them with a 
wonderful aflurance, ‘That they fhould not trou- 
ble themfelves in that enquiry ; that no man liv- 
ing had credit or power enough with him to have 
engaged or difpofed him, to fuch an ation, that 
he had never entrufted his purpofe or refolution 
to: any man); that it proceeded fiom himfelf, 
and the impulfe of his own con{cience, and that 
the motives thereunto. will appear if his hat 
were found. He fpoke. very frankly of what 
he had done, and bore:the reproaches of them 
that {poke to him, with the temper of a man who 
thought he had not done amifs. But after he 
had been in prifon fome time, where he was treat- 
ed without any rigour, and with humanity enough ; 
and before and at his tryal, which was. about 
four. months after, at the King’s Bench, he 
behaved himfelf with great modeity, and won- 
derful repentance ; being as he faid convinced 
* in his confcience that he had done wickedly, 
and asked pardon of the King and Duchefs, 
and all the Duke’s fervants, whom he acknow- 
ledged he had offended, and very earneftly be- 
fought the judges that» he might have his hand 
ftruck off, with which he ‘had performed. that 
impious act, before he fhould be put to death.’ 
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This is the account lord Clarendon gives in 
the firft volume of his hiftory, of the fal) of 
this great favourite, which ferves to throw ‘a 
melancholy: veil over the fplendor» of his me 

an 
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and demonftrates the extreme vanity of exterior 
pomp, and the danger thofe are expofed to who 
move on the precipice of power. It ferves to 
thew that of all kind of cruelty, that which is 
the child of enthufiafm is the wortl, as itis found- 
ed upon fomething that has the appearance of 
principles ; and as it is more ftedfait, {fo does it dif- 
fufe more mifchief than that cruelty which flows 
from the agitations of ‘paflion : Felton blindiy ima- 
gined he did God fervice by affafination, and 
the fame unnatural zeal would perhaps have promp- 
ted him to the murder of a thoufand more, who 
in his opinion were énemies to their country: 
The -above-mentioned hiftorian remarks, ‘that 
there were feveral prophecies and prediétions fcat- 
tered about, concerning the duke’s death; 
and then proceeds to the relation of the moft a- 
ftonifhing ftory we have ever met with. 


As this anecdote is countenanced by fo great 
a name, I need make ‘no apology for inferting 
it, it-has all the evidence the nature of the thine 
can admit of, and is-curious in itfelf. 


‘ There was an officer in the King’s wardrobe 
in Windfor-Caftle of a good reputation for ho- 
nefty and difcretion, and then abont the age of 
* fifty years, or more. This man had been bred 
“in his youth inva fchool in the parith where 
‘ Sir George Villiers the father of the Duke lived, 
‘ and had been much’ cherifhed and obliged in that 
* feafon of his age, by the faid Sir George, whom 
‘ afterwards he never faw. . About fix. months 
* before the miferable end of the duke of Buck: 
‘ ingham, abopt midnight, this man, being in. his 
bed, atWindfor, where his office was, and in very 
good health, there appeared to him, on the fide 
of his bed, a man of very venerable afpect, 
who fixing his eyes upon him, asked him, if he 
‘ knew 
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‘ knew him; the poor man_ half dead with fear, 
‘ and apprehenfion, being asked the fecond ‘time, 
« whether he remembered him, and having in that 
‘ time called to his memory, the prefence of Sir 
* George Villiers, and the very cloaths he ufed to 
«wear, in which at that time he ufed to be ha- 
« bited ; he anfwered him, ‘That he thought him 
‘to be that perfon; he replied, that he was in 
‘ the right, that he was the fame, and that he 
‘ expected a fervice from him ; which was, that 
«he fhould go from him to his fon the duke of 
‘ Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not fome- 
« what to ingratiate himfelf to the people, or at 
« leaft, to abate the extreme malice they had a- 
‘ gainft him, he would be fuffered to live but a 
« fhort time, and after this difcourfe he difappear- 
‘‘ed, and the poor man, if he had been at all 
« waking, flept very well till the morning, when 
‘ he believed all this to be a dream, and confi- 
‘ dered it no otherwife. 
‘ Next night, or fhortly after, the fame perfon 
‘ appeared to him again in the fame place, and 
‘ about the fame time of the night, with an af- 
« pe&t a little more fevere than before ; and ask- 
‘ing him whether he had done as he required 
« him ? and perceiving he had not, he gave him 
« very fevere reprehenfions, and told him, he ex- 
« pected more compliance from him; and that if 
«he did not perform his commands, he fhould 
« enjoy no peace of mind, but fhould _be al- 
< ways purfued by him :- Upon which he pro- 
‘ promifed to obey him. 
< But the next morning waking exceedingly per- 
« plexed with the lively reprefentation of all that had 
« paffed, he confidered that he was a perfonat fuch 
« a diftance from the duke, that he knew not how to 
« find any. admittance into his prefence, much lefs 
< any hope to be believed in what he fhould fay, fo 
¢ with 
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man had by this time recovered the courage to 
tell him, That in truth he had deferred the exe- 
cution of his commands, upon confidering how 


accefs to the duke, having acquaintance with 
no perfon about him; and if he could obtain 


perfuade him that he was fent in fuch a man- 
ner, but he fhould at beft be thought to be 
mad, or to be fet on and employed by his own 
‘or the malice of other men to abufe the duke, 
and fo he fhould be fure to be undone. The 
perfon replied, as he had done before, that he 
fhould never find reft, ull he fhould perform 
what he required, and therefore he were better 
to difpatch it ; that the accefs to his fon was 
known to be very eafy; and that few men 
waited long for him, and for the gaining him 
credit, he would tell him two or three parti- 
culars, which he charged him never to mention 
to any perfon living, but to the duke himfelf ; 
and he fhould neo fooner hear them, but he 
would believe all the reft he fhould fay ; and 
fo repeating his threats he left him. 

‘ In the morning the poor man more confirmed 
by the aft appearance, made his journey to 
London, where the court then was. He was 
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very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of 


the matters of the requefts, who had married 
a lady that was nearly allied to the duke, and 
was himfelf well received by him. To him 
this man went ; and tho’ he did no: acquaint 
him with all the particulars, he faid enough to 
him to let him fee there was fomewhat extra- 


ordinary in it, and the knowledge he had of 
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thé fobriety and difcretion of the man, made the 
° more imprefion on him. He defired that by 
; § his 


with great trouble and unquietriefs he {pent fome 
time in thinking what he fhould do. The poor 


difficult a thing it would be for him to get 


admiffion to him, he would never be able to 
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his means he might be bréught to the duke, 
to fuch a place, and in fuch.a‘manner as-fhould 
be thought ‘fit; affirming, that he had much *to 
fay to him,; and of fuch a nature as-would re- 
quire much privacy, and fome,time and patience 
in the hearing. Sir Ralph promifed he would 
{peak firft to the duke of him, and then he 
fhould underftand his pleafure, and accordingly 
on the firft opportunity he did inform him of 
the reputation and honefty of the man, -and then 
what he defired, and all he knew of the mat- 


‘ter. The duke according to his ufual opennefs 


and.condefcenfion..told him, that he was the next 
day, early, to hunt with the King; that his 


‘ horfes fhould attend him to- Lambeth Bridge, 


where he would land by five o’Clock in the 
morning, and if the man attended him there ‘at 
that hour, he would walk and fpeak with shim 
as long as fhould be neceflary. Sir Ralph:car- 
ried the man with him next morning, and:pre- 
fented him to the duke at his landing, who re- 
ceived. him courteoufly, and walked afide in-con- 
ference near an hour, none but his own fervants 
being at that hour near the. place, and they and 
Sir Ralph at-fuch a diftance, that they could-not 
hear a word, though the duke fometimes, fpoke, 
and with great .commotion, which. Sir Ralph 
the more eafily perceived, becaufe ‘he ‘kept’ his 
eyes always fixed upon the duke; haying. pro- 
cured the conference, upon .fomewhat he knew, 


‘there was of extraordinary; ‘and the man ‘told 


him in his return over the. water, that when he 
mentioned thofe particulars, which were to gain 
him credit, the fubftance whereof.he faid-he durft 
not impart to him, ‘the duke’s; colour changed, 
and he {wore he,could:come by.that knowledge 
only by the devil, for that thofe particulars, were 
known only to himfelf,.and,to one perfon more, 
who, he was.fure, would.never fpeak of / it. 
The 
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‘ The duke purfued his purpofe of hunting, but 
was obferved to ride all the morning with great 
penfivenefs, and in deep thoughts, without any 
delight in the exercife he was upon, and before 
the morning was {pent, left the field, and alight. 
‘ed at his mother’s lodgings at Whitehall, with 
‘ whom he was fhut up for the fpace of two or 
‘ three hours, the noife of their difcourfe fre- 
quently reaching the ears of thofe who attend- 
‘ ed in the next rooms and when the duke left 
* her,-“his countenance appeared full of trouble, 
with a mixture of anger: a countenance that 
was never before obferved in him in any con- 
verfation with her, towards whem he had a 
* profound reverence, and the countefs herfelf was, 
* at the duke’s leaving her, found overwhelmed 
in tears, and in the higheft agony imaginable ; 
* whatever there was of all this, it is a notorious 
* truth, that when the news of the duke’s mur- 
* der (which happened within a few months) was 
‘ brought to his mother, fhe feemed not in the 
* leaft degree furprized, but received it as if the 
‘ had forefeen it, nor did afterwards exprefs fuch 
« a degree of forrow, as was expected from fuch 
“© a mother, for the lofs of fuch a fon.’ 

This is the reprefentation which lord Claren- 
don gives of this extraordinary circumftance, up- 
on which I fhall not prefume to make any com- 
ment ; but if ever departed {pirits were permitted 
to intereft themfelves with human affairs, and as 
Shakefpear expreffes it, revifit the glimpfes of the 
-moon, it feems to have been upon this occafion: at 
leaft there feems to be fuch rational evidence of it, as 
no man, however fortified againft fuperitition, can 
well refift. 

But let us now enter upon the life of the 
fon of this great man; who, if he was inferior to 
his father as a ftatefman, was fuperior in wit, 
and wanted only application to have made a very 
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g fenate, ‘but his love of 


pleafure was immoderate, which embarraffed him in 
the purfuit of any thing folid or praife-worthy. 

He was an infant when his father’s murder was 
perpetra ited, and réceived his early education from 
feveral domeftic tutors, and was afterwards fent to 
the ‘univerfity of Cambridge : when he had finifh- 
ed his ‘courfe there, he travelled with his brother 
lord Francis, under the care’of William Ayléfbury, 
efquire. Upon. his return, which ‘was after ‘the 
breaking out of the:civil wars, he was condu&ed 
to Oxford; and préfented to his Majefty, then 


preat figure, even in the 


there, and entered into Chrift ‘Church. Upon the 
decline -of the King’s caufe, the young duke of 
Buckingham atten ded Prince Charles into Scot- 
land, «and ‘was prefent™ in fess year 1651 at the 
battle of Worcefter, where he efcaped beyond fea, 
and was foon after made hriele of the garter. He 


came afterwards privately into England, and, 
1057; married Mary, the daugh- 
er and heir of Thomas lord Fairfax,. by whofe 
recovered all or moft of his eftate, 
had -loit before. After the-reftoration, 
ime he is faid to have pofleffed an eftate 
of 20,000 1. per annum, he’was made dne of the 
lords of the King’s s bed cha ini ber, and of the privy 
council, lord lieutenant of °Yorlethire e, ahd, at lait, 
mafter of the horfe. 

In the year 1666, being difcovered to have 
maintained fecret correfpondence by letters, and 
other tranfactions, ten din to. raife mutinies among 
fome of his Majefty’s forces, and 8 up fediti- 


on among: his ‘people, and to have: carried on 6= 
ther traiterous defigns and praétices, Ke abicond - 


a 
ed, upon which a proclamation was iffued the 
‘ or apprehending him. Mr. Thomas 
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Carte, in his Life of the Duke of Ormond *, 
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people, and difpofe them to ation, that he had 
been importuned by him to head the firft party 
he could get together, and engage in an infur- 
retion, the duke declaring his readinefs to ap- 
pear and join in the undertaking, as foon as the 
affair was begun. Some to whom Heydon un- 
bofomed himfelf, and had been employed by 
him to carry letters to the duke of Bucking~- 
ham, difcovered the defign. Heydon was taken 
up, and a ferjeant at arms fent with a warrant 
by his Majefty’s exprefs order to take up the 
duke, who, having defended his houfe by force, 
for:fome time at leaft, found means to efcape. 
The King knew Buckingham to be capable of 
the blackeft defigns, and was highly incenfed at 
him for his conduét laft feflions, and infinuating 
that fpirit into the Commons, which had been 
fo much to the detriment of the public fer- 
vice. He could not forbear exprefing himfelf 
with more bitternefs againft the duke, than was 
ever dropped from him upon any other occafion. 
When he was follicited in his behalf, he frankly 
faid, that he had been the caufe of continuing 
the war, for the Dutch would have made a ve- 
ry low fubmiffion, had the Parliament continu- 
ed their firft vigorous vote of fupplying him, 


‘ but the duke’s cabals had leffened his intereft 


both abroad and at home, with regard to the 
fupport of the war. In confequence of this re- 
fentment, the King put him out of the privy 
council, bedchamber, and lieutenancy of York, 
ordering him likewife to be ftruck out of all 
commiffions. His grace abfconding, a procla- 
mation was iffued owt, requiring his’ appear- 


‘ ance, and furrender of himfelf by a certain day.’ 


¢ of an implacable temper, took Buckingham 


again into favour, after he had made an humble fub- 


& e 
miffion, 
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miffion ; he was reftored to his place in the coun- 
cil, and in the bedchamber in 1667, and feem- 
ed perfeétly confirmed in the good graces of the 
King, who was, perhaps, too much charmed with 
his wit to confider him as an enemy. 

In the year 1670, the duke was fuppofed to be 
concerned in Blood’s attempt on the life of the 
duke of Ormond. This fcheme was to have con- 
veyed that nobleman to Tyburn, and there to 
have hanged him ; for which purpofe he was taken 
out of his coach in St. James’s Street, and carried 
away by Blood and his fon beyond Devonhhire 
Houfe, Piccadilly, but then refcued. Blood after- 
wards endeavoured to fteal the crown out of the 
Tower, but was feized ; however, he was not on- 

ly pardoned, but had an eftate of five hundred 
pounds a year given him in Ireland, and admitted 
into an intimacy with the King. The reafon of 
Blood’s malice againft the duke of Ormond was, be- 
caufe his eftate at Sorney was forfeited for his treafon 
in the courfe of government, and muft have been 
done by any lord lieutenant whatever. This, to- 
gether with the inftigation of fome enemy of the 
duke of Ormond’s at court, wrought upon him fo, 
that he undertook the aflafination. Mr. Carte 
fuppofes, that no man was more likely to encou- 
rage Blood in this attempt, than the duke of Buck- 
ingham, who, he fays was the moft profligate man 
of his time, and had fo little honour in him, 
that he would engage in any fcheme to gratify 
an irregular paffion. The duke of Ormond had 
acted with fome feverity againft him, when he 
was detected in the attempt of unhinging the 
government, which had excited fo much refent- 
ment, as to vent itfelf in this manner. Mr. Carte 
likewife charges the duchefs of Cleveland. with 
confpiring againft Ormond, but has given no rea- 
fons why he thinks fhe inftigated the attempt. 
3 The 
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4 7 q ~ . 
Fhe duchefs was coufin to the duke of Bucking- 


ham, but it appears in the Annals of Gallantry 


rt 


of thofe times, that fhe never loved him, nor is it 
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probabi¢ fhe engaged witn him in 10 dangerous 
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ham was a confpirator againft Or- 
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mond Carte fays, there is not the leaf 
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doubt: -and he mentions a circumftance of his 
suilt too ftrone’ to be refifted. That there were 
e: Pie ry 1 
to think him the perfon who put Blood 
} Pa } 1 af 3 tt (Ln 
upon t attempt of the duke of Ormond, (fays 
he) «cannot well be queftioned, after the following 
; Fog) = . yy ee 
: which.I had’ from a gentleman (Robert 
1./] a SNA ‘ 
: Glaflouch, in the county of Monaghan, 


\ whofe veracity and memory, none that 
‘knew him, will: ever doubt, who received it 
‘ from the mouth of Dr. Turner, bifhop of Ely. 
‘ The earl of Offory came.in one day, not long 
ter the affair, and fecing the duke of Bucking- 
‘ham ftanding by the King, his colour rofe, and 
“he fpoke to this effect; My lord, I know well, 
that you aré at the bottom of this late attempt 
¢ of Blood’s upon my father, and therefore I 
* give you fair warning, if my father comes to 2 
« violent end by fword or piftol, or the more {e- 
‘ cret way of poifon, I hall not be at a lofs to 
‘know the firft author of it; I fhall confider you 
“as the aflafin; I fhall treat you as fuch, and 
‘ wherever I meet you, I fhall piftol you, though 
* you ftood behind the King’s chair, and I tell it 
* you in his Majefty’s prefence, that you may bé 
« fure I thall keep my word.’ I know not whe- 
her this will be deemed any breach of decoruni 
to the King, in whofe prefence it was faid, but, 
jn my-opinion, it was an att of fpirit and refents 
nent,worthy of a fon, when his father’s life was 
menaced; and the villain (Blood) who failed ‘in 
the attempt, was fo much courted, carefled, and 
in high favour immediately afterwards. 
In 
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In June 1671, the duke was inftalled -chancel- 
lor of the univerfity. of Cambridge, a 
fame year was fent ambaflador -to the King of 
France ; who being pleafed with his perion and 


errand, entertained him very nobly for feveral: 


days together; and upon his taking leave, gave 


him a fword. and belt .fet with Pearls and Dia-- 


monds, to the value of 40,000 piftoles. He was 
aiterwards fent to that King at Utrecht.in June: 
1672, together with Henry earl of Arlington, and: 
George lord Hallifax. He was one.of the cabal: 
at Whitehall, and in the beginning of the feflien 
of Parliament, February 1672, endeavoured to 
aft the odium of the Dutch war from himfelf,- 
upon lord Arlington, another of the cabal. In 
June 1674, he refigned the chancellorfhip of Cam- 
bridge. About this time he became. a great fa- 
vourer of the Nonconformifts. February 16, 1676, 
his grace, and James earl of Salisbury, Anthony 
earl. of Shaftfbury, and Philip lord Wharton, were. 
committed to the. Tower by order of. the Honfe; 
of Lords, for a contempt, in.refufing to retraét. 
what they had faid the day. before, when the. 
duke, immediately after his Majefty had ended. 
his. fpeech to both Houfes, endeavoured to, thew 
from law and reafon, that the long prorogation, 
was nulled, and the Parliament was confequently. 


diffolved. 
The chief of our author’s works is, 


The Rehearfa 
cember 7, 1674.- It is fai 


fifted in writing 


dy, firfta&ed on De- 

hat the duke was af- 
his play, by his Chaplain Dr, 
; Martin Clifferd, efquire, mafter of. 
rhoafe,-and Mr. Samuel Butler, author 
of Hudibras. Jacob, \in his Lives. of the Poets, 
obferves, -‘ that he cannot exactly learn when. his 
‘ grace, begam this piece ; but this much, fays he, 
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‘ we may, certainly gather from the plays ridiculed 
‘ init, that it was before the end of 1663, and fi- 
‘ nifhed before 1664, becaufe it had been feveral 
‘ times rehearfed, the players were perfect in their 
‘ parts, and allthings in readinefs for its acting, 
‘ before the great plague in 1665, and that then 
* psevented it, for what was then intended, was 
‘ very different from what now appears. In that 
‘ he called his poet Bilboa, by which name Sir 
“ Robert Howard was the perfon po nted at. Dur- 
‘ing this interval, mahy plays were publifhed, 
‘ written in heroic rhime, and on the death of 
‘ Sir William Davenant 1669, whom Mr. Dry- 
‘ den fucceeded in the laurel, it became ftill- in 
‘ greater vogue; this moved the duke to change 
‘ the name of his poet, from Bilboa to Bayes.’ 
This chara&ter of Bayes is inimitably drawn; in 
it the various foibles of poets (whether good, bad, 
or indiffer.nt) are fo excellently blended, as to 
make the moft finifhed pifture of a poetical cox- 
comb: ’Tis fuch a matter-piece of true humour 
as will ever laft, while our Englifh tongue is un- 
derftood, or the ftage affords a good comedian to 
play it. How fhall I now avoid the imputation 
of vanity, when I relate, that this piece, on being 
revived (when I * firft appeared in the part of Bayes) 
at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden in the 
year 1739, was, in that one feafon (continued to 
740) played upwards of forty nights, to great 
audiences, with continued mirthful applaufe. As 
this is a truth, I give it to the candid; and let the 
relation take its chance, though it fhould not be 
thought by fome (who may not abound in good 
nature) that I only mean by this, to pay due re- 
gard to the merit of the piece, though it {peaks 
for itfelf ; for, without extraordinary merit in the 
writing, it could never have gained fuch an un- 
common run, at the diftance of fourfcore years 
from its being firft written, when moft of thofe 
* 7. ¢, 
pieces 
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Pieces were forgot which it particularly fatirifes ; 
Or, if remembered, they were laughed into fame 
by the ftrong mock-parodies with which this hu- 
morous piece of admirable burlefque abounds. 

Mr. Dryden, in revenge for the ridicule thrown 
on him in this piece, expofed the duke under the 
name of Zimri in his Abfalom and Achitophel. 
This charaéter, drawn by Dryden, is reckoned a 
mafterpiece ; it has the firit beauty, which is truth; 
it isa ftriking pi€ture, and admirably marked : We 
need make no apology for inferting it here ; it is 
00 excellent to pafs unnoticed. 


In the firft rank of thefe did Zimri ftand : 
A man fo various that he feemed to be 
ot One, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by ftarts, and nothing long ; 

But, in the courfe of one revolving moon, 

Was Chymift, fidler, ftatefman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drink- 
Ing ; 

Befides ten thoufand freaks that died in thinking 

Blett madman, who could every hour employ, 

In fomething new to wih, or to enjoy! 

Railing, and praifing were his ufual themes, 

And both, to fhew his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God, or devil. 

In {quandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but defert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom ftill he found too Jate, 

He had his jeft, and they had his eftate. 

He laught himfelf from court, then fought re. 
lief, 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief. 

‘Thus wicked, but in will, of means bereft, 
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It is allowed by the fevereft enemies of this no- 
bleman, that he had a great fhare of vivacity, and 
quicknel of parts, which were particularly oR to 
ridicule; but while he has been celebrated as a wit, 
all men are filent as to other virtues, for itis no 
where recorded, that he ever performed one gene- 
rous difinterefted ation in his whole life; he re- 
lieved no diftrefled merit; he never fhared the 
blefling of the widow and fatherlefs, and as he 


lived a profligate, he died’ in mifery, a by-word 
and a jeft,, unpitied and unmourned. | 

He died April 16, 16% 37 Mr. Wood fays, at bis 
houfe in Yorkfhire, but Mr. Pope informs us, tat 


he died .at ‘an inn. in. that county 
circumftances. In his Epiftle to lord Bathurz, he 


v 
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draws the following affecting picture. of this man, 

who had poffefled an eftate of near 50,0001. per 

annum, expiring, 
In the worft inn’s wort room, with mat half hen 
The floors of plaitt CY, and the walls of dur 12, 
On onée a flock-bed,. but ba sala with ftraw, 
Wath tape-ty’d curtains, never meant to drs AW; 
The George and Garter dan igling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow, ftrove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies—-alas! howchang’d from him 
That life of pleafure, and that foul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Chi veden's ; proud alcove, 
The bow’r of wanton Shrewfbury *,and love 5 
Or juft as gay in Sue in a ring 
Of mimick’ d ftatefmen and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore! 
No fool tolaugh at, which he valued more; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, iicads. 
And fame, this lord of ufelefs thoufands ends. 


* The countefs of Shrewfbury, a woman abandoned to gal- 
fantries. Fhe. earl her hufband was killed by the duke ‘of 
Buckingham ; and it has been faid that, during the combat, 
fhe held the duke’s horfes in the habit of a pages 

His 
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His grace’s fate, fage Cutler could forefee, 

And well (he thought) advifed him, ‘live like me.’ 
As well, his grace replied, ‘like you, Sir John! 
‘ That I can do, when all I have is gone :’ 


Befides the celebrated Comedy of the Rehearfal, 
the duke wrote the following pieces ; 


1. An Epitaph on Thomas, Lord Fairfax, which 
has been often reprinted. 

z. A Short Difcourfe upon the Reafonablenefs 
of Men’s having a.Religion or Worthip of God. 

This Piece met with many Anfwers, to which 
the Duke wrote Replies. 

3. A Demonftration of the above Duty. 

4. Several Poems, particularly, Advice to a 
Painter to.draw my Lord Arlington. Timon, a 
Satire on feveral Plays, in which he was affifted 
by the Earl of Rochefter;. a Confolatory .Epitile 
to Julian Secretary to the Mufes; upon the Mo- 
nument ; upon the Inftallment of the Duke of New- 
caftle ; the Rump-Parliament, a Satire;. the Mis 
ftrefs ; the Loft Miftrefs; a Defcription of For- 
tune. . ' 

5. Several Speeches. 
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MatTruew Smiru, Efquire. 


(The following. Account of: this Gentleman came to 
our Hands too late to be inferted in the Chronological 
Series.) © 


FIIS gentleman was the fonof John Smith, 

an eminent Merchant at Knarefborough in 
the county of York, and defcended from an anci- 
ent family of that name, feated at Weft-Herring- 
i Ads peti ton 
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ton and Moreton Houfe in the county pal. of 
Durham. Vide Philpot’s Vifitation of Durham, 
im the Heralds Office, page 141. 

He was a Barrifter at Law, of the Inner-Tém- 
ple, and appointed one of the council in the 
North, the fifteenth of King Charles I. he being a 
Loyalift, and in great efteem for his eminence 
and learning in his profeflion ; as ftill further ap- 
pears by his valuable Annotations on Littleton’s 
‘Tenures he left behind him in manufcript. He 
alfo wrote fome pieces of poetry, and is the au- 
thor of two dramatical performances. 


1. The Country Squire, -or the Merry Mounte- 
ik, a Ballad Opera of one Ac. 

2. The Mafquerade du Ciel, a Mafque, which 
was publifhed the year that he died, 1640, by 
John Smith of Knarefborough, Efq; (eldeft fon and 
heir to this Matthew, by Anne his wife, daughter 
of Henry Roundell, efg; who dedicated it to the 
Queen. He was a perfon of the greateft loyalty, 
and very early addicted to arms, which made 
him extreamly zealous and aétive during the civil 
Wars, in joining with the Royalifts, particularly at 
the battle of Marfton-Moor 1644, when he per- 
fonally ferved under Prince Rupert, for which he 
and his family were plundered and fequeftered. 
He alfo fined twice for Sheriff, to avoid the oaths 
impofed in thofe days. 


RUM M EMA RASA ANAM 


THOMAS OTWAY. 
S 


1 HIS excellent poet was not more remarka- 
BE ble for moving the tender paflions, than 
for the variety of fortune, to which he was fub- 
jetted.. We have fome where read an pi Cc ctpe 
that 
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that the poets have ever been the leaft philofophers, 
and were always unhappy in a want of firmnefs of 
temper, and fteadinefs of refolution: of thetruth of 
this remark, poor Mr. Otway is a lively in- 
ftance ; he never could fufficiently combat his ap- 
petite of extravagance and profufion, to live one 
year in-a comfortable competence, but was either 
rioting in luxurious indulgence, or fhivering with 
want, and expofed to the infolence and contempt 
of the world. He was the fon of Mr. Humphry 
Otway, rector of Wolbeding in Suffex, and was 
born at Trottin in that county, on March 3, 1651. 
He received his education at Wickeham fchool, 
near Winchefter, and became a commoner of Chrift 
Church in Oxford, in the beginning of the year 
1669. He quitted the univerfity without a degree, 
and retired to London, though, in the opinion of 
fome hiftorians, he went afterwards to, Cambridge, 
which feems very probable, from a copy of verfes 
of Mr. Duke’s to him, between whom fubfifted a 
fincere friendfhip till the death of Mr. Otway. 
When our poet came to London, the firft account 
we hear of him, is, that he commenced player, 
but without fuccefs, for he is faid to have failed in 
want of execution, which is fo material to a 
good player, that a tolerable execution, with ad- 
vantage of a good perfon, will often fupply the 
place of judgment, in which itis not to be fup- 
pofed Otway was deficient. 

Though his fuccefs as an. actor was but indif- 
ferent, yet he gained upon the world by the fpright- 
linefs of his converfation, and the acutenefs of his 
wit, which, it feems, gained him the favour of 
Charles Fitz Charles, earl of Plymouth, one of the 
natural fons of King Charles II. who procured 
him a cornet’s Pommiffion in the new raifed 
Englifh forces defigned for Flanders, All who 
have written of Mr. Otway obferve, that he re. 
turned from Flanders in very neceffitous circum- 
ftances, 
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ftances, .bat give no account how: that-reverfe. df 
fortune, happened: it is not natural to {uppode 
that it proceeded from actual cowardice, or ‘that 

Mr, Otway had drawn down any difgrace upon 
himfelf by mifbehaviour in a military ftation. If 
this pee ‘been the cafe, he wanted not enemies 
who. would have improved the circumftance; 
and recorded it againft him, with a malicious fatis: 
faction ; but if it did not proceed from aétual cow: 
assis yet we have fome reafon to conjecture. that 
. Otwa ay felt a ftrong difinclination to a mili- 
vat life, pet nhaps from a confcioufnefs that his 
heart failed. | nim, and a dread of misbe shaving, 
fhould he ever ba called to an engagement; and to 
avoid ‘he fhame of which he was apprehenfive in 
confequen¢ e of fuch behavi iour, he, in all. proba- 
By lity, xrefigned his commiflion, which could not 
put dif oblige > the earl. of Plymouth, and expofe him, 
elf to -necefity. What pity is it, that he who 
could put fuch mafculine firong fentiments ‘inte 
the mouth of fuch a refolute hero’ as his own 
Riots fhe uld himielf fail in: perfonal courage, 
but this quality nature withheld from’ him, and he 
ex ainaed the chiadoes of rea pany laurels in th 

field of -vittory, forthe equally uncertain, and more 
barren laurels of poetry. The earl of Rochetter, 
in his Seffion of the Poets, has thus malicioufly 
recorded, and wi ithout the leaft grain of wit, the 
d.plorable circumftances of Otway. 


Tom Otway came next, .Tom Shadwell’s deat 
Zany, 

And {wears te heroics he writes beft of any ; 

Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had filled, 

That his mange was quite cured, and his lice 
were all killed 

But Apollo had feen his face on the ftage, 

And prudently did not think fit to engage 

The {cum of a playhoufe, for the prop of nae 

Vil o 
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Mr. Otway ramteged out of French intc 


nto Hng- 

rand 

lifh, the Hiftory © f the Triumvirate; the Warit Part 
of Julius Cefar, Pomp ey and Craffus, the Second 


Part of Auguftus, Anthony. and Lepidus, being a 
faithful. colleGtion from the bef hiftorians, «and 
other authors, concerning the ‘revolution of the 
Roman government, which happened under theit 


authority, J Londen 1686 in 8vo. © Our author find 
ing his meceflities prefs, had recourfe to writi ng 
for the flage, which he did with various fuccefs z 
his comedy has been blamed for | having too muth 
libertinifin mixed with it ; bat i in. tragedy he made 


it his pavienes!s for ther mott E part, to 


oe 
of our Enelith :poets> As there is fon 
miliary anid domeftic in the fable of wis taeedye 
he. has little pomp, but great energy in his ex- 
preffions ; for which reafon, thou; gh he° has ad- 
mirably ucceeded in the tender and melting parts 
of his tragedies, he fometimes falls into too great 
a familiarity of phi: fe. in’ thofe, which, by: Aris 
ftotle’s rule, ongh it to have been railed and fup- 
ported by the digni ty ofexprefion. It. has been 
obferved by the ‘crit tics, that*the poet has found- 
ed his tragedy of Venice Preferved, on fo wrong 
a plot, tha at the greateft characters in it. are thofe 
of rebels and traitors. Had the hero of this play 
difcovered the fame good ciriveete in defence of 
his country, that he thewed or his ruin and fub- 
verfion, the aadience could not enou gh pity and 
sabi him; but as he is now reprefented, we can 
only fay.of him, what the Roman hiftorian fays 
of Catiline, that his fall. would have been glori- 
ous (fi pro Patria fic concidiffet) had he fo fallen 
in the fervice of his country. 

Mr. Charles Gildon, in his Laws of Poetry, 
files Mr, Otway a Poet of the firtt Magnitude, 
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and tells us, and with great juftice, that he 
was perfect mafter of the tragic paflions, and 
draws them every where with a delicate and 
natural fimplicity, and therefore never fails to 
raife ftrong emotions in the foul. I don’t know 
of a ftronger inftance of this force, than in 
the play of the Orphan; the tragedy is com- 
pofed of perfons whofe fortunes do not ex- 
ceed the quality of fuch as we ordinarily call 
people of condition, and without the advantage 
of having the fcene heightened by the importance 
of the characters; his inimitable fkill in repre- 
fenting the workings of the heart, and its af- 
fection, is fuch that the circumitances are great 
from the art of the poet, rather than-from the 
figure of the perfons reprefented. The whole 
drama is admirably wrought, and the mixture of 
pailions raifed from affinity, gratitude, love, and 
mifunderftanding between brethren, ill ufage from 
perfons obl iged “lowly returned by the benefaGors, 
keeps the mind in a continual anxiety and con- 
trition. The fentiments of the unhappy Moni- 
mia are delicate and natural, fhe is miferable with- 
out guilt, but incapable of living with a con- 
fciouinefs of having committed an ill aét, though 
hen inclination had no part in it. Mrs. Barry, 
the celebrated attrefs, ufed to fay, that in her part 
of Monimia in the Orphan, fhe never {poke thefe 
words, Ah! poor Caftalio, without tears; upon 
which occafion Mr. Gildon obfery es, that all the 
pathetic force had been loft, if any more words 
had been added, and the poet would have en- 
deavoured, in vain, to have heightened them, by 
the addition of figures of fpeech, fince the beauty 
of thofe three plain fimple words is fo great by 
the force of nature, that they muft have been 
weakened and obfcured by the fineft flowers of 
rhetoric. 

The tragedy of the Orphan is not without 
great blemifhes, which the writer of a crificifm 
2 on. 
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en it, publifhed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, has very judicioufly and candidly fhewn. 
The impetuous paflion of Polydore breaks out 
fometimes in a language not fufficiently delicate, 
particularly in that celebrated paffage where he 
talks of rufhing upon her in a ftorm of love. The 
fimile of the bull is very offenfive to chafte ears, 
but poor Otway lived in diffolute times, and 
his neceflity obliged him to fan the harlot-face 
of loofe defire, in compliance to the yeneral cor- 
ruption. Monimia flaying to. converfe with Po- 
Jydor, after lie vauntingly difcovers his fuccefs in 
deceiving her, is fhocking ; had-the left him abrupt- 
ly, with a wildnefs of horror, that might have 
thrown him under the neceffity of fecking an ex- 
planation from Caftalio, the fcene would have 
ended better, would have kept the audience more 
in fufpence, and been an improvement of the con- 
fequential fcene between‘the brothers: but this re- 
mark is fubmitted to fuperior judges, : 


Venice Preferved is ftilla greater proof of his 


influence over our paffions, and the faculty of 
mingling good and bad charaéters, and involving 
their fortunes, feems to be the diftinguifhed excel- 
lence of this writer. He very well knew that no- 
thing but diftrefled virtue can ftrongly touch us 
with pity, and therefore, in this play, that we may 
have a greater regard for the confpirators, he 
makes Pierre talk of redrefling wrongs, and re- 
peat all the common place of male-contents. 


To fee the fufferings of my fellow-creatures, 

And own myfelf a man: to fee our fenators 

Cheat the deluded people with a fhew 

Of Liberty, which yet they ne’er mutt tafte of ! 

‘They fay by them our hands are free from fet- 
ters, 

Yet whom they pleafe they lay in bafeft bonds ; 

Bring whom they pleafe to infamy and forrow ; 

Drive 
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} Drive us like: wrecks down the rough tide of. 
i power 

il Whilft no hold’s left, to fave us-from deflruion : 
All that bear this are villains, and I one, 

| Not to roufe up at the great call of nature, 

And check the growth of thefe domeftic {poilers, 
Who make us flay es, and tell us ’tis our charter. 


Gg 


Jafier’s wants and diftrefles, make him prone 
enough to any defperate refolution, yet fays he in 
the language of genuine tendernefs, 


But when I think what Belvidera feels, 

The bitternefs her tender {pirit taftes of, 

I own myfelf a coward : bear my weaknefs, 

I; throwing thus my arms about th iy neck, 

I play the boy, and blubber in thy befom. 

Jathe ‘r’s expoftulation. afterwards, is the picture re 
of all who are partial to their own merit, and ‘ge- 
vigealiys think a-relifh of the advantages of life; is 
pretence enough to,enjoy them. 


Tell me, why good Heaven 
Thou mad’it me what I am, wit 
A {piring thoughts, and elegant defires 

hat Al the | hap} piel man?. ah rather why 
Didi hou not form me, fordia as-my fate, 
Bafe minded, dull, and fit to.carry be 


How dreadful is Jaffier’s foliloquy, after he is en. 


Lapea in the i seta; 


} 


I’m here ; and thus the fhades of night furround 
me, . 

I look as if all hell were in my heart, 
AndTinhell, Na ry furely “tisfo-with me; 
For every ftep I tread, methinks fome fiend 
Knocks at my.breait, and bids it.not be quiet. 
I’ve heard. how defperate wretches. like. nryfel€ 
Have wandered out at this dead time of n ight 
Pe 


Or WA Y..: 

To meet the foe of mankind in his walk : 

Sure Pm fo curft, that though of Heaven for- 

faken, 

No miagifter of darknefs, cares to tempt me. 

Hell, hell! why fleep’ft thou ? 

The above is the moft awful pi€ture of a man 
plunged in defpair, that ever was drawn by por 
et; we cannot read it without terror :-and wt nen it 
is uttered as we have heard it, from che late j jay 
celebrated Booth, ‘or ‘thofe heart-afecting actor 
Garrick, and Barry, the flefh creeps, and t the: blood 
is chilled with horror. 

In this play Otway catches our hearts, by intro- 
ducing the epifode of Belvidera. Private and pub- 
lic calamities alternately claim our concern 5 ; fome- 
times we could with to fee a wholé State facrificed 
for the weeping  Belvideta, whole charater 
and diftrefs are {0 ‘drawn as to melt every 
heart ; at other times we recover again, in behalf 
of a whole People in danger. ‘There is not 4 
virtuous character in the Pine bur that of Bel: 
videra, , and yet fo’ amazing is the force of the 
author's fkill bi Blefiding. private and public con- 
cerns, that the rufian on the wheel, ‘is as much 
the object of pity, as if he had been brought to 
that unhappy fate by fome honourable adtion. 

Though Mr. Otway poflefled this aftonifhing 
talent of moving the paflions, and writing to the 
heart, yet he was held in great contempt by fome 
cotemporary poets, and was feveral times unfuc- 
céfsful in his este pieces. 
a! are feld6m juilly 
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duftrious to obfcure-his fame, by drawing into 

his -private. follies; and pet onal malice is up in 
arms againit every man of genius 
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Otway was expofed to powerful enemies, who 
could not bear that he fhould acquire fame, 
amongft whom Dryden is the foremoft. The en- 
mity between Dryden and Otway could not pro- 
ceed from jealoufy, for what were Otway’s, when 
put inthe ballance with the amazing powers of 
Dryden? like a drop to the ocean: and yet we 
find Dryden declared himfelf his open enemy ; 
for which, the beft reafon that can be affigned is, 
that Otway was a retainer to Shadwell, who was 
Dryden’s averfion. Dryden was often heard to 
fay, that Otway was a barren illiterate man, but 
* I confefs, fays he, he has a power which I have 
not ;’ and when it was asked-him, what power that 
was? he anfwered, ‘ moving the paffions.’ This 
truth was, no doubt, ‘extorted from Dryden, for 
he feems not to be very ready in acknowledging 
the merits of his cotemporaries. In his preface 
to Du Frefnoy’s Art of Painting, which he tran- 
flated, he mentions Otway with refpeét, but not 
till after he was dead; and even then he fpeaks 
but coldly of him. The paffage is as follows, ‘ To 
‘ exprefs the paffions which are feated on the 
‘ heart by outward figns; is one great precept of 
‘ the painters, and very difficult to perform. In 
‘ poetry the very fame paffions, and motions of 
‘ the mind are to be expreffed, and in this con- 
* fifts the principal difficulty, as well as the excel. 
‘ lency of that art. This (fays my author) is the 
‘ gift of Jupiter, and to fpeak in the fame Hea- 
‘ then language, is the gift of our Apollo, not 
‘ to be obtained by pains or ftudy, if we are not 
* born to it; for the motions which are ftudied, 
* are never fo natural, as thofe which break out 
‘in the heighth of a real paffion. Mr. Otway 
‘ pofleffed this part as thoroughly as any of either 
‘ the ancients or moderns. I will aot defend every 
‘ thing in his Venice Preferved, but I muft bear 
* this teflimony to his memory, that-the paffions 
are 
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are truly touched in it, though, perhaps, there 
is fomewhat to be defired, both in the grounds 
of them, and the heighth and elegance of ex- 
preflion; but nature is there, which is the great- 
eft beauty.’ Notwithftanding our admiration of 
Dryden, we cannot, without fome indignation, 
obferve, how fparing he is in the praifes of 
Otway, who, confidered as a tragic writer, 
was furely fuperior to himfelf. Dryden enchants 
us indeed with flow’ry defcriptions, and charms 
us with (what is called) the magic-of poetry; 
but he has feldom drawn a tear, and milli- 
ons of radiant eyes have been witnefles for Ot- 
way, by thofe drops of pity which they have 
fhed. Otway might be no fcholar, but that, me- 
thinks, does not detract ffom the merit of a dra- 
matift, nor much aflift him in fucceeding. For the 
truth of this we may appeal to experience. No 
poets in our language, who were what we call 
{cholars, have ever written plays which delight or 
affect the audience. Shakefpear, Otway and 
Southern were no fcholars; Ben Johnfon, Dry- 
den and Addifon were: and while few audiences 
admire the plays of the latter, thofe of the for- 
mer are the fupports of the ftage. 

After fuffering many eclipfes of fortune, and 
being expofed to the moft cruel necefflities, poor 
Otway died of want, in a public houfe on 
Tower-hill, in the 33d year of his age, 1685. 
He had, no doubt, been driven to that part 
of the town, to avoid the perfecution of his cre- 
ditors,, and as he durft not appear much abroad to 
follicit afliftance, and having no means of get- 
ting money in his obfcure retreat, he perifhed. It 
has been reported, that Mr. Otway, whom deli- 
cacy had long deterred from borrowing fmall 
fums, driven at laft to the moft grievous neceffi- 
ty, ventured out of his lurking place, almoft naked 
and fhivering, and went into a coftce-houfe on Tow- 
er 
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i],;. where he faw a gentleman, of whom. 
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Sa fome knowledge, and.of whom he; foilicite 
the loan of a. fhill ing, The gentleman was quite 
fhocked, to -fee. the author of. Venice Preferved 
HerrineS preaa ana COM} auiOnacery put imco his 
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ee nay havino thanked his benefaGor 
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ynfider the fate of this gentleman, 


without being.moved to pity.? we can forgive hjs 

adis of impruderce, finee they brought him to fo 
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miferable an end; and wecannot butregret, thathe 


who was endowed by nature with fucl h diftineuifhed: 
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ilents,.as to make the bofom bleed with {alutary 
row, fhould himfelf be fo extren 
as to excite the fame fenfations for Pheu shaalied Dy 
the power of his eloquence’ and. poetry, he had 
iifed for imaginary heroes. We know, indeed, 
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tf no guilty part of Otway hfe, otner 
than thole fafhronable fauits, wich uiually re- 


‘ommend to the converfation of men im courts, 

it which ferve for excufes for. their patrons, 

when they have not a mind to provide for,them. 
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poets fhould learn not to-place amy con fidence in 


the-p ons of patrons ; it difeovers’a higher {pi- 
rit, and teflects more honour on a man to. ftruggle 
nobly ae i indlependa nee by, the means of annie 


fit at hie table, meerly to. re him Ptah a 
Competence and independence have furely. more 
fubfantial charms, .than the dye of a courti 
are too frequently. fallacious. But. who ean 
read Mr. Otway’s flory, without is iowa ae at thofe. 
idols of .greatnefs, who demand worfhip from men 
of genius, and yet can iuffer them to live mifera- 
ie neglecied ? He 
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The dramatic works of Mr. Otway are, 


1. Alcibiades, a Tragedy, aéted at the Duke of 

York’s Theatre, 1675, dedicated to Charles, Earl 
of Middlefex. The ftory of this play is take 
from Cor. Nepos, and Plutarch’s Life of Alcr- 
biades, 
_ 2. ‘Titus and Berenice, a Tragedy, acted at the 
Duke’s Theatre, 1677, dedicated to. John, Earl of 
Rochefter. This play confifts of but three A&s, 
and is a tranflation from M. Racine into heroic 
verfe ; for the ftory fee Suetonius, Dionyfius, Jo- 
fephus ; to which is added the Cheats. of Scapin, 
a Parce, aéted the fame year. Thisis a tranilation 
from Moliere, and is originally Terence’s Phor- 
mio. 

2. Friendfhip in Fafhion, a Comedy, aéed. at 
the Dake’s Theatre, 1678, dedicated to the Earl 
of Dorfet_aiid Middlefex. ‘This play was revived 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 1749, and 
was damned by the audience. on account-of the 
immorality of the defign, and the ob{cenity of the 
dialogue. 


4. Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, a Tragedy, 
acted atthe Duke of York’s Theatre, 1679.°, This 
piay, which was the fecond predution of our au- 
thor, written in heroic verfe, was acted with very 
great applaufe, and hada run of thirty nights; the 
plot from the Novel called Don Carlos. 

5. The Orphan, or the Unhappy Marriage, a 
Tragedy, atted at-the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
1680, dedicated to her Royal Highnefs the Duchefs, 
It ‘is founded on the Hiftory of Brandon, and a 
‘Movel called the Englith Adventurer, Scene Bo- 
heimia. . 

6. The Hiftory and Fall of Caius Marius, a 
Tragedy, acted at the Duke’s Thearre, 1680, de- 


arcated. to Lord Vifcount Falkland. The cha. 
racters 
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raéters of Marius Junior and Lavinia, are borrow- 
ed literally from Shakefpear’s Romeo and Juliet, 
which Otway has acknowledged in his Prologue. 

+. The Soldier’s Fortune, a Comedy, acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre, 1681. This play is dedicated 
to Mr. Bentley his Bookfeller; for the copy mo- 
ney, as he tells us himfelf, fee Boccace’s Novels, 
Scarron’s Romances. 

8° The Atheift, or the Second Part of the Sol- 
dier’s Fortune, a Comedy, aéted at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, 1684, dedicated to Lord Eland, 
the eldeft fon to the Marquis of Hallifax. 

9. Venice Preferved, or a Plot Difcovered, a 
Tragedy, acted at the Duke’s Theatre, 1685, de- 
dicated to the Duchefs of Portfmouth. -Of this 
we have already given fome account, and itis fo 
requently acted, that any enlargement would be 
impertinent. It is certainly one of the moft moving 
plays upon the Englifh ftage ; the plot from a little 
book, giving an account of the Confpiracy of the 
Spaniards againft Venice. 


Befides his plays, he wrote feveral poems, viz. 


The Poet's Complaintto his Mufe, or a Satire a- 
gainft Libels, London, 1680, _in 4to. 

Windfor Caftle, or a Monument to King Charles 
the Second. ) 

Mifcellany Poems, containing a New Tranfla- 
tion of Virgil’s Eclogues, Ovid’s Elegies, Odes of 
Horace, London 1684. He tranflated likewife 
the Epiftle of Phazdra to Hyppolitus, printed in 
the Tranflation of Ovid’s Epiftles, by feveral hands. 
He wrote the Prologue to Mrs. Bhen’s City 
Heirefs. Prefixed to Creech’s Lucretius, there is a 
copy of verfes written by Mr. Otway, in praife of 
that tranflation. 
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i id FITS eminent fatyrical poet, was the fon 
of the reverend Mr. John Oldham, a non- 
conformift minifter, and grandfon to Mr. John 
Oldham, re€tor of Nun-Eaton, near Tedbury in 
Gloucefterthire. He was born at Shipton (where 
his father had a congregation, near Tedbury, and in 
the fame county} on the gth of Auguft 1653. He was 
educated in grammar learning, under the care of his 
father, till he was almoft fitted for the univerfity ; 
and to be compleatly qualified for that purpofe, he 
was fent to Tedbridge {chool, where he {pent about | 
two years under the tuition of Mr. Henry Heaven, 

occafioned by the earneft requeft of alderman Yeats 
of Briftol, who having afon at the fame f{chool, was 
defirous that Mr. Oldham fhould be his companion, 
which he imagined would much conduce to the ad- 
vancement of his learning. This for fome time re- 
tarded Oldham in the profecution of his own 
ftudies, but for the time he loft in forwarding Mr. 
Yeat’s fon, his father afterwards made him an ample 
amends. Mr. Oldham being fent to Edmund Hall 
in Oxford, was committed to the care of Mr. Wil- 
liam Stephens: of which hall he became a bachelor 
in the beginning of June 1670. He was foon ob- 
ferved to be a good latin {cho'ar, and chiefly addiéted 
himfelf to the ftudy of poetry, and other polite ac- 
quirements *. In the year 1674, he took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, but left the univerfity be- 


* Life of Mr. Oldham, prefixed to his works, vol, i. edit. 
Lond. 1722. 
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fore he compleated that degree by determination, 
being much againtt his inclination compelled to go 
home and live for fome time with his father. The 
next year he was very much afflicted for the death of 
his dear friend, and conftant companion; Mr. Charles 
Mervent, as appears by his ode upon that occafion, 


In a fhort time after he became ufher to the free- 


{chool at Croyden in Surry. Here it was, he had 
the honour of receiving a vifit from the earl of Ro- 
chefter, the earl of Dorfet, Sir Charles Sedley, and 
other perfons.of diftinction, meerly upon the reputa- 
tion of fome verfes which they had feen in manu- 
{cript. ‘The matter of the {chool was not a little 
furprized, at fucha vifit, and would fain have.taken 
the honour of it to himfelf, but was foon convinced 
that he had neither wit nor learning enough to make 
a party in fuch company. ‘This adventure was no 
doubt very happy for Mr. Oldham, as -it encreafed 
his reputation and gained him the countenance of 
the Great, for after about three years continuance at 
Groyden {chool, he was recommended by his good 
friend Harman Atwood, Efy; to Sir Edward Thur-. 
land, a judge, near Rygate in the fame county, who. 
appointed him tutor to his two grandfons,. He con- 
tinued in this family till 1680. After this he was 
fometime tutor to a fon of Sir William Hicks, a 
centleman living within three or four miles of Lon- 
don, who was intimately acquainted with a cele- 
brated Phyfician, Dr. Richard Lower, by whofe 
peculiar friendfhip and encouragement, Mr. Oldham 
at his leifure-hours ftudied phyfic for about a year, 
and madefome progrefs in it, but the bent of his 


aaprte 
ficient in any 


oetical genius was too ftrong to become a pro- 


{chool but that of- the mufes. He 


freely acknowledges this in a letter to a friend, . 
written in July 1678. 


While 
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And all my hopes, and all my vigour lofe, 

In fervice of the wortt of jilts a bey 

a * # * * cS * * a * 

Oft I remember, did wife friends diffuade, 
And bid me quit thetrifling barren trade. 

Oft have I tryed (heaven knows) to mortify 
This vile and wicked bent of poetry ; 

Lut fall anconquered it remains within, 

Fixed as a habit, or fome darling fin. 

In vain I better ftudies there would fow ; 

Oft have I tried, but none will thrive or grow. 
Allmy beft thoughts, when I'd moft ferious be, 
Are never from its foul infe€tion free : 

Nay God ying me when I fay my prayers, 

I fearce canshelp polluting them with verfe. 
The fab‘lous wretch of old revers’d I feem, 
Who turn whate’er I touch to drofs of rhime. 


While filly I, all thriving arts refafe, 4 


Our author had not been long in London, before 
he was found out by the noblemen who vifited him 
at Croyden, and who now introduced him to the 
acquaint ance of Mr. Dryden. But amongft the Men 
of quality he was moit ateconately carefled by 
William Earl of Kingfton, who made him an offer 
of becoming his chaplain ; but he declined an eny- 
ployment, to which fervility and dependenc ce are, fo 
neceflarily conneéted. The writer of his life ob- 
ferves, that our author in his fatire addreffed to a 
flienes who was about to quit the univerhity, and 
came abroad into the world, lets his friend know, that 
he was frighted from the thougl it of fuch an emp} loy- 
ment, by the feandalous fort of treatment which 
often accompanies it. ‘This wfage deters men of 
generous minds from. placing them{elves in foch 
a ftation of life; and hence perions of quality 
are frequently excluded from the improving, agree- 
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sage, 
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} able converfation of a learned and obfequious 
| friend. Jn this fatire- Mr. Oldham writes thus, 


Some think themfelves exalted to the fky, 

If they light on fome noble family. 

Diet and horfe, and thirty-pounds a year, 

| Befides the advantage of his lordfhip’s ear, 

The credit-of the bufinefs and the ftate, 

are things that in a youngfter’s fenfe found great. 
Little the unexperienced wretch does know, 
What flavery he oft muft undergo ; 

Wha tho’ in filken ftuff, and caffoc dreft, 
Wears but a gayer livery at beft. 

When diner calls, the implement muft wait, 
With holy words to confecrate the meat ; 

But hold it for a favour feldom known, 

If he be deign’d the honour to fit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape withdraw, 
Thofe dainties, are not for a {piritual maw. 
Obferve your diftance, and be fure to ftand 
Hard by the ciftern, with your cap in hand : 
‘There for diverfion you may pick your teeth, 
‘Till the kind voider comes for your relief, 

For meer board wages, fuch their freedom fell, 
Slaves to an hour, and vaflals to a bell : 

And if th” employments of one day be ftole, * 
‘They are but prifoners out upon parole : 
Always the marks of flavery remain, 

And they tho’ loofe, ftill drag about their chain. 
And where’s the mighty profpe after all, 

A chaplainfhip ferv’d up, and feven years thrall ? 
‘The menial thing, perhaps for a reward, 

Is to fome {lender benefice prefer’d, 

With this provifo bound that he muft. wed, 

ly Jady’s antiquated waiting maid, 

In-drefiing only {kill’d, and marmalade. 

Let others who fuch meanneffes can brook, 
Stnke countenance to ev’ry great man’s look : 
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Let thofe, that have a mind, turn flave to eat, 
And live contented by another’s plate : 

I rate my freedom higher, nor will I, 

For food and rayment truck my liberty. 

But if I mut to -my lait thift be put, 

To fill a bladder, and twelve yards of gut, 
Richer with counterfeited wooden leg, 

And my right arm tyed up, I’ll choofe to beg. 
I'll rather. choofe to ftarve at large, than be, 
The gaudieft vaffal to dependancy. 


The above is.a lively and animated defcription of 
the miferies of a flavith dependance on the great, 
partcnlanly that kind of mortification which a chap- 
ain mutt undergo. It is to be lamented, that 
gentlemen of anacademical education fhould be fub- 
jected to obferve fo greata diftance from thofe, over 
whom in all points of learning and genius they may 
have a fuperiority. Tho’ in the very nature of things 
this mui neceflarily happen, yet a high fpirit can- 
not bear it, and it is with pleafure we can produee 
Oldham, as one of thofe pocts who have fpurned 
dependence, and atted.confiftent with the dignity of 
his genius, and the luitre of his profeJion. 

When theearl of Kingfton found that Mr. Old- 
ham’s {pirit was too high to accept his offer of chap 
lainfhip, he then carefled him as a companion, and 
gave him an invitation tohis houfe at Holmes-Pier- 
pont, in Nottinghamfhire. -This invitation Mr. 
Oldham accepted, and went into the country with 
him, not as a dependant but friend; he confidered 
himfelf asa poet, and a clergyman, and in confe- 
quence of that, he did not imagine the earl was in 
the leaft degraded by making him his bofom com- 
panion. Virgil was the friend of Mecenas, and 
fhone in the court of Auguftus, and if it fhould be 
obferved that Virgil was a greater poet than Oldham, 
it may be anfwered, Mzcenas was a greater man than 
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the Earl of Kingfton, and the court of Auguftus muck 
more brilliant than that of Chafles II. 

_ Our author had not been long at the feat of 
this Earl, before, being feized with the {mall pox, 
he died December g, 1683, in the goth year of his 
age, and was interred with the utmoft decency, his 
lordfhip. attending as chief mourner, in the church 
there, where the earl foon after ereQed a monu ment 
to his memorv.——- Mr. Oldham’s works were prin- 
ted at London 1722, in two volymes 12mo. ‘l’hey 
chiefly confift of Satires, Odes, ‘Tranflations, Para- 
phrafes of Horace, and other authors; Elegiac Ver- 
jes, Imitations, Parodies, Familiar Epiftles, &¢.— 
Mr. Oldham was tall of ftature, thé make of his body 
very thin, his face long, his nofe prominent, his 
afpect unpromifing, and fatire was in his eye. His 
conititution was very tender, inclined to ‘a con- 
fumption, and it was not alittle injured by his ftudy 
and application to learned authors,with whom he was 
ereatly converfant, as appears from his fatires againft 
the Jefuits,in which there is difcovered as much learn- 
ing as wit.. In the fecond volume of the great hiftors- 
eal, geographical, and poetical Dictionary, he is 
ftiled the Darling of the Mufes, a pithy, fententious, 
elegant, and fmooth writer: ‘ His tranflations ex- 
“« ceed the original, and his invention feems match- 
“ lefs. His fatire againft the Jefuits is of f{pectal 
“© note } he may be juftly faid to have excelled all 
“ the fatirifts of the age.” ‘Tho’ this compliment in 
favour of Oldham is certainly too hyperbolical, 
yet he was undoubtedly a very great genius ; he had 
treafured in his mind an infinite deal of knowledge, 
which, had his life been prolonged, he might have 
produced with advantage, for his- natural endow- 
ments feem to have been very great: But he is 
not more to be reverenced as a Poet, than for 
that gallant fpirit of Independence he difcovered, 
and that magnaninity which {corned to ftoop to 
any: fervile fubmifiions for patronage : He had 
many 
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many admirers among his cotemporaries, of whom. 


Mr. Dryden profefted himfelf one, and has done 
jattice to his memory by fome excellent verfes, 
with which we fhall clofe this account. 


Farewel too little, and too lately Known, 

Whom I began to'think, and call my own; 

For fure our fouls were near allied, and thine 

Caft in the fame poetic mould with mine. 

One common note on either lyre did frike, 

And knaves and fools were both abhorred alike. 

To the fame goal did both our itudies drive, 

The laf fet out, the fooneit did nies 

Thus Nifuas fell upon the flippery place, 

While his young friend perform ‘d and won the race. 

O early ripe! to thy abundantftore, 

What ould advancing age have added more? 

It might, what nature never gives the young 

Have ‘taught the numbers of F thy native tonsue. 

But fatire. needs not thofe, and wit will thine, 

Thro’ the harth cadence of a rugged line : 

A noble error, and but feldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betray’d. 

Thy gen’rous fruits, tho’ gather’d e’er their prime, } 

Still fhewed a quicknefs ; and maturing time, 

But mellows what we write to the dull {weets ian 
rhime. 

Once more, hail and farewel : Farewel thou young, 

But ah! too fhort, Marcellus of our tongue ; 

Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound, 

But fate, and gloomy night encompafs thee around, 
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(Dirton) (WeEnTWwortTnH) Earl of 
ROSCOMMON, 


HIS nobleman was born in Ireland during 

the lieutenancy of the earl of Straford, in 
the reien of King Charles I. Lord Strafford was 
his godfather, and named him by his own firname, 
He raffled fome of his firit years in his native coun- 
try, till the earl of Strafford imagining, when the 
rebellion firft broke out, that his father who had been 
converted by archbifhop Ufher to the Proteft4nt re- 
ligion, would be expofed to great danger, and be 
unable to protec his family, fent for his godfon, and 
placed him at his own feat in Yorkfhire. under the 
tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards bifhop of Norwich ; 
by whom: he was inftruéted in Latin, and without 
learning the common rules of grammar, which he 
could never retain’ in his memory, he attained to 
write in that language with claffical elegance and 
propriety, and with fo much eafe, that he chofe it 
to correfpond with thofe friends who had learnin 
fufficient'to fupport the commerce. When the 250) 
of Strafford was profecuted, lord Rofcommon went 
to Caen in Normandy, by the advice of bifhop 
Uther, to continye his ftudies under Bochart, where 
he is faid to have had an extraordinary impulfe of 
his father’s death, which is related by Mr. Au- 
brey in his mifcellany, ‘ Our author then a boy 
‘ of about ten years of age, one day was as it were 
* madly extravagant, in playing, getting over the 
‘ tables, boards, &c. -He was wont to be fober e- 
“ nough. They who obferved him faid, God grant 
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this proves no ill luck to him. In the heat of this 
extravagant fit, he cries out my father is dead. 
A fortnight after news came from Ireland, that 
his father was dead. This account I had from 
Mr. Knowles who was his governor, and then with 
him, fince fecretary to the earl of Strafford; and 
I have heard his lordthip’s relations confirm the 
“ fame.’ 

The ingenious author of lord Rofcommon’s life, 
publifh’d in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the month 
of May, 1748, has the following remarks on the 
above relation of Aubrey’s, 


‘ The prefent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this fort, nor will.the name of 
Aubrey much recommend it to credit ; it ought 
not however to be omitted, becaufe better evi- 
dence of a fa& is not eafily to be found, than 
is here offered, and it muft be, by preferving: 
* fuch relations, that we may at leaf judge how 
much they are to be regarded. If we ftay to 
examine this. account we fhall find dificulties on 
both fides ; here is a, relation of a fa@ given by 
a man who had no inatereft to deceive himfelf; and 
here is on the other hand a miracle which produ- 
ces no effect; the order of nature is interrupted to 
difcover not a future, but only a diftant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no ufe to him to whom 
it is revealed. Between thefe difficulties what wa y 
fhall be found ? Is reafon or teftimony to be re- 
jected ? I believe what Ofborne {ays of an appear- 
ance. of {anctity, may be applied to fuch impulfes, 
or anticipations. ‘* Do not wholly flight them; 


ee ee 


** becaufe they may be true; but do not eafily truft 
“* them, becaufe they may be falfe.” 


Some years after he travelled to Rome, where he 
grew familiar with the moft valuable remains of an- 
tiquity, applying himfelf particularly to the pth 
; edge 
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ledge of medals, which he gained in great perfection, 
and fpoke Italian with fo much grace and fluency, 
that he was frequently miftaken there for a native. 
He returned to England upon the reftoration of King 
Ch irles the IJd, and was made captain of the band 
of penfioners, anhonour which tempted him to fome 
extravagancies, In the gaieties of that age (fays 
Fenton) he was tempted to indulge a violent patlion 
for gaming, by which he frequently hazarded his 
life in. duels, and exceeded the bounds of a moderate 
fortune. This was the fate of many other men 
whofe genius was of no other advantage to them, 
than that it recommended them to employments, or 
to diltin€tion, by which the temptations to vice were, 
multiplied, and their parts became foon of no other 
ufe, than that of enabling them to fucceed in debau- 
chery. 

A difpute about part of his eftate, obliging him 
to return to Ireland, he. refigned his poft, and 
upon his arrival at Dublin, was made captain of the 
guards to the duke of Ormond: 

When he was at Dublin he was as much as ever 
diftempered with the fame fatal affection for play, 
which engaged. him in one adventure, which well 
deferves to be related. ‘ As he returned to his 
‘“-lodvings from a gaming table, he was attacked in 
the dark by three ruffians, who were,employed to. 
‘ aflafinate him. The’ earl defended himfelf with 
“fo much refolution, that he difpatched one of the 
“aggrefiors, while a gentleman accidentally paffing 
that way interpofed, and difarmed another; the 
‘ third fecured himfelf by flight. ‘This generous 
‘ affiftant was a difbanded officer-of a good fami- 
“ly and. fair yepatation'; who by what we call 
partiality of fortune, to avoid cenfuring the ini- 
Guities of the times, wanted even ‘a plain fuit_of 
clothes to make a décent appearance at the caftle ; 
but his lordfhip on this occafion prefenting him to 
« the duke of Ormond, with great importunity ee 
© valle 
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® vailed with his grace that he might refign his po:t 
of captain of the cuards to his friend, which for 
about three years the gentleman enjoyed, and up- 
on his death, the duke returned the commiffion to 
his generous benefactor, * 


His lordthip having finithed his affairs in Ire- 
land, he returned to London, was made matter of 
the horfe to the dutchefs of York, -and married the 
lady Frances, eldeft daughter of the earl of Bur- 
lington, and widow of colonel Courtnay. |. 

About this time, in imitation of thofe learned 
‘and polite affemblies, with which he had_ been 
acquainted abroad; particularly one at Caen, 
{in which his tutor Bochartus died fuddenly 
while he was delivering an oration) he began 
to form a fociety for refining and fixing the 
ftandard of our language. In this defign, his 
great friend Mr. Dryden was a particular aflil- 
tant ; adefign, fays Fenton, of which it is, much 
more eafy to conceive an agreeable idea, than any 
rational hope ever to fee it brought to perfection. 
This excellent defign was again fet on foot, under 
the miniftry of the earl of Oxford, and was again 
defeated by a confli& of parties, and the neceffity of 
attending only to political difquifitions,for defending 
the conduét of the adminiftration, and forming par- 
tics in the Parliament. Since that time it has never 
been mentioned, either becaufe it has been hitherto 
a fufficient objection, that it was one of the defigns of 
the earl of Oxford, by.whom Godolphin was de- 
feated ; or becaufe the ftatefmen who {uccecded him 
haye not more leifure, and perhaps lefs tafte for li- 
terary improvements. Lord Rofcommon’s attempts 
were fruitrated by the commotions which were pro- 
duced by King James’s endeavours to introduce al. 


* Fenton. 


terations 
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terations in religion. He refolved to retire to 
Rome, alledging, ‘ it was bet to fit. next 
“ the chimney when the chamber fmoaked.’ 


It will, no doubt, furprize many of the pre- 
fent age, and be a juft caufe of triumph to them, 
if they find that what Rofcommon and Oxford 
attempted in vain, fhall be carried into execu- 
tion, in the moft mafterly manner, by a private 
gentleman, unaflifted, and unpenfioned. The world 


‘has juft reafon to hope this from the publication 


of an Englith Dictionary, long expected, by Mr. 
Johnfon; and no doubt a defign of this fort, ex- 
ecuted by fuch a genius, will be a Jafting monu- 
ment of the nation’s honour, and that writer's 
merit. 

Lord Rofcommon’s intended retreat into Italy, 
already mentioned, on account of the troubles in 
James the IId’s reign, was prevented by the gout, 
of which he was fo impatient, that he admitted 
a repellent application {rom a French empyric, by 
which his diftemper was driven up into his bowels, 
and put an end to his life, in 1684. 

Mr. Fenton has told us, that the moment in which 
he expired, he cried out with a voice, that ex- 
prefled the moit intenfe fervour of devotion, 


My God! my fathery and my fijend ! 
Do not forfake me, at my.end. 


Twa lines of his own verfion of the hymn, Dies 
ire, Dies illa, 


The fame Mr. Fenton, in his notes upon Waller, has 
given Rofcommon a charaéter too general to be criti- 
Cally juft. ‘In his writings, fays he, we viewthe image 
* of amind, which was naturally ferious and folid, 
richly furnifhed, and adorned with all the orna- 
ments of art and fcience; and thofe ornaments 
‘ unaftettedly 
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‘ unaffetedly difpofed in the mot regular and ele- 
* gant order. His imagination might have proba- 
‘ bly been fruitful and {prightly, if his judgment 
* had been lefs fevere ; but that feverity (delivered 
‘ ina mafculine, clear, fuccin@ ftile) contributed to 
‘ make him fo eminent in the didaical manner, 
that no man with juftice can affirm he was ever e- 
qualled by any of our nation, without confefling 
at the fame time, that he is inferior to none. In 
* fome other kinds of writing his genius feems to 

have wanted fire to attain the point of perfec- 
tion: but who can. attain it ? 


From this account of the riches of his mind, ° 
who would not imagine that they had been dif 
played in large volumes, and numerous perfor- 
mances ? Who would not, after the perufal of this 
charaé¢ter, be {urprized to find, that all the proofs of 
this genius, and knowledge and judgment, are not 
{ufficient to form a fmall volume? But thus it is, that 
characters are generally written: We know fomewhat, 
and we imagine the reft. The obfervation that his ima- 
gination would have probably been more fruitful 
and fprightly, if his judgment had been lefs fevere ; 
might, if we were inclined to cavil, be anfwer’d 
by a contrary fuppofition, that his judgment would _ 
have been lefs fevere, if his imagination had been 
more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe judgment 
and imagination to each other; for it does not appear, 
that men have necefiarily lefs of the one, as they have 
more of the other: 

We muft allow, in favour of lord Rofcommon, 
what Fenton has not mentioned {o diftin@ly as he 
ought, and what is yet very much to his honour, 
That he is perhaps the only corre&t writer in verfe 
before Addifon ; ‘and that if there are not fo ma- 
ny beauties in his compofition, as in. thofe of 
fome of his contémporaries, there are at- leait 
fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft praife ; for 
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Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the only moral 
writer in Charles the Ild’s reign. 


Unhappy Dryden in all Charles’s days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 


Mr. Dryden fpeaking of Rofcommon’s eflay on 
tranflated verfe, has the following obfervation - 
« Jt was.that, fays he, that made me uneafy, 
< till I tried whether or no I was. capable of 
< following his rules, and of reducing the fpecu- 
‘ Jation into praice. For many a fair precept 
‘ in poetry, is like a feeming demonftration in 
‘ mathematics: very fpecious in the diagram, but 
* failing in mechanic operation.- I thnk I have 
‘ generally obferved his inftructions. I am fure 
‘my reafon is fuffciently convinced both of 
‘ their truth and ufefulnefs ; which in other words 
< is to confefs no lefs a vanity, than to pretend 
‘that I have at leaft in fome places made ex- 
amples to ‘his rules.’ 


n 


This declaration of Dryden will be found no 
more than one of thofe curfory civilities, which 
one author pays to another; and that kind of 
compliment for which Dryden was remark- 
able.. For when the fum of lord Rofcom- 
mon’s precepts is colleGted,. it will not be eafy 
to difcover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance o! tranflation, than 
might might have been attained by his own re- 
flexions. 


They are however here laid down : 


'Tis true compofing is the nobler part, 

But good tranflation is noveafy art : 

for tho’ materia!s have long fince been found, 

Yet both yous fancy and your hands are pound: 
An 
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And by improving what was writ before, 
invention labours lefs, but judgment more, 
Fach poet with a different talent writes, 
One praifes, one inftru&ts, another bites, 
Horace did ne’er afpire to epic bays 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyric lays. 
Examine how your humour is inclin’d, 
And watch the ruling paflion of your mind. 
Then feek a poet, who your way does. bend, 
And chufe an author, as you chufe a friend, 
‘United by this fympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond ; 
Your thoughts, your words, your fliles, your fouls 
agree, a 

No longer his interpreter, but he. 

Take then a fubje&, proper to expound 

el 

But moral, great, and worth a poet’s voice, 
For men o} fenfe, defpife a trivial choice : 
And fuch applaufe, it muft expect to mect 
As would fome painter bufy in the ftreet ; 
‘To copy bulls, and bears, and.every fign 
That calls the ftaring fots to nafty wine. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
‘There {weat, there itrain, tug the laborious oar : 
Search every comment, that your care can find, 
Some here, fome there, may hit the poet’s mind. 
Yet, be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the wrong. 
When things appear unnatural, or hard, 
Contult your author, with himfelf compar’d. 
Who knows what bleffings Phebus may beftow, 
And future ages to your labours owe ? 
Such fecrets are not cafily found out, 
But once difcovered leave no room for doubt. 
Trath ftamps conyiétion in your ravith’d breatt, 
And peace and joy attend the glorious guelk, 
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They who too faithfully on names infift; 
Rather create, than diffipate the mift : 
And grow unjuft by being over nice, 
(For fuperftition, virtue turns to vice) 
Let Craffus ghoft, and Labienus tell 
How twice in Rarthian plains their legions fell, 
Since Rome hath been fo jealous of her fame, 
That few know Pacorus, or Monzfes name, 
And ’tis much fafer to leave out than add 
Abftrufe and myftic thoughts, you muft exprefs, 
With painful care, but feeming eafinefs ; 
For truth fhines brighteft, thro’ the plaineft drefs, 
Your author always will the beft advife, 
Fall when he falls, and when he rifes, rife. 


Nothing could have induced us to have labour- 
ed thro? fo great a number of cold unfpirited lines, 
but in order to fhew, that’ the rules which my 
lord has laid down are meerly common place, 
and muft unavoidably occur to the mind of the 
moft, ordinary reader. ‘They contain no more 
than this; that the author fhould be fuitable to 
the tranflator’s genius; that he fhould be fuch as 
may deferve a tranflation; that he who intends to 
tranflate him, fhould endeavour to underftand him ; 
that -perfpicuity fhould be ftudied, and unufual 
or uncouth names, fparingly inferted ; and that 
the ftile of the origimal fhould be copied in its 
elevation and depreffioh.’ Thefe are the common- 
place rules delivered without elegance, or energy, 
which have beén fo much celebrated, but how 
defervedly, let our uriprepoffefs’d readers judge. 

Rofcommon’ was’ not without his merit ; he 
was always chafte, and fometimes harmonious ; 
but the grand requifites of a poet, elevation, fire, 
and invention, were not’ given him, and ny tae 
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of thefe, however pure his thoughts, he is a lan- 
guid unentertaining writer. . 

Befides this effay on tranflated verfe, he is the 
author of a tranflation of Horace’s Art of poetry ; 
with fome other little poems, and tranflations pub- 
lifhed in a volume of the minor poets. 

Amongft the MSS. of Mr. Coxeter, we found. 
ford Rofcommon’s tranflation of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, with fome fketches of alterations he intended 
to make; but they are not great improvements; and 
this tranflation, of all his lordhip’s pieces, is the 
moft unpoetical, 
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